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Proposed Revision 
Of Fire War Clause 
Debated In New York 


Companies Support Exclusion 
Clause Change in Hearing at 
New York Department 


BROKERS VOICE OPPOSITION 


Lucas, Goldberger and Others 
Argue Change Would Give 
Assureds Less Protection 








A sharp difference of opinion arose 
with respect to merits of a proposed 
change in wording of the exclusion 
clause of the New York standard fire 
policy at a hearing held by the New 
York Insurance Department, Wednes- 
day, at its offices in New York City. 
The suggested revision, dealing essen- 
tially with war hazards, was offered by 
a committee of the fire companies and 
has been incorporated in a bill intro- 
duced in the New York legislature. In 
addition to the informal hearing in New 
York there was another yesterday in 
Albany before the insurance committees 
of the legislature. 

J. Raymond Berry, legal staff, Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, was 
chief spokesman Wednesday in support 
of revision. Several leading brokers and 
representatives of insurance buyers’ or- 
vanizations offered opposition on the 
ground principally that this revision 
would tend to give less rather than more 
protection to fire policyholders on war 
risks, Acting Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Thomas J. Cullen presided and the 
Department was represented also by J. 
Donald Whelehan and George H. Jami- 
son, Deputy Superintendents; Joseph F. 
Collins, chief of the rating bureau, and 
Charles E. Ryan, chief examiner for fire 
and marine companies. 

Text of Revision 

‘sion centered around Section 
the proposal which follows: 

“This company shall not be liable for loss by 
fire or other perils insured against in this policy 
caused, directly or indirectly, by: (a) invasion 
er form of enemy attack, including any 

iken by military, naval or air forces in 

‘ting enemy attack; (b) insurrection; (c) 
rebellion ; (d) revolution; (e) civil war; (f) 

power; (g) order of any civil authority 

ts of destruction at the time of and 
purpose of preventing the spread of 
provided that such fire did not originate 

y of the perils excluded by this policy; 

ct of the insured to use all reasonable 


Disey 
(a) ot 


oe Ss to save and srg the property at and 

‘, ae ‘ loss, or when the property is endan- 

eb fre in neighboring premises; (i) nor 

shal company be liable for loss by theft.” 
M 


Berry stated that the changes, if 
accepted, would not completely bridge 
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... Or will you augment your premiums in 1943 
with Rent Insurance, Additional Living Expense 
Endorsements, Extended Coverage, and above all, 
an increase in the amount of protection to meet 


the rise in values? 
London & Lancashire 
Ss SEU iF 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. « ORIENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY « LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, LTD. « SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (Fine DEPARTMENT) 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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The Paymaster 


Back in 1889 this man was aged 32, and as a colliery pay- 
master in the Pennsylvania coal mining region was seeing a great 
many pay envelopes going over the counter. It may be that he 
kept wondering how much of those wages went into savings; at 
any rate he decided to do some saving himself, through life insur- 
ance. He started a 20 Payment Life policy for $5,000. 









For 20 years he paid annual premiums of $159.20, shrewdly 
leaving the dividends to accumulate with the company. At the 
end of the 20 years, in 1909, the policy was full-paid, he ceased 
making premium payments, and the insurance continued in force. 









He lived 34 years after that, and when he died at age 86 the 
check that went to the paymaster’s daughter was not for $5,000, 
but for $7,388—by then the accumulated dividends had bought 
the $2,388 extra insurance. 


For this $7,388 he had paid only $3,184 and had had life 
insurance protection throughout 54 years. Another way of express- 
ing the transaction would be that $5,000 of insurance for 54 years 
had cost him $1,816 less than the face amount of the policy, in 
addition to which he received $2,388 over and above that face 












amount. 






THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 





WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 









How Producers In 
Industrial Seattle 
Find Their Prospects 





Chase Dollars After Being Spent 
in Fur, Furniture Shops, Res- 
taurants, Theatres 


AGENT TELLS STORY HERE 


Sanford Bernbaum Illustrates What 
Happens After Workers Leave 
Their Shifts 

Interesting lowdowns on the insurance 
production Seattle were 
given to members of the Osborne Bethea 
agency, Penn Mutual Life, New York, 
on Tuesday of this week by a Seattle 
agent—Sanford Bernbaum, 
Everett C. Miller 
Miller succeeded 
as general agent of Penn Mutual in 
Seattle when Mr. Rutherford 
executive vice president of National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 

The present population of Seattle, 
Mr. Bernbaum said, is close to half a 
million in contrast to the 365,000 popu- 
lation before Pearl Harbor. Among the 
war Seattle are 
Aircraft Co., employing 40,000 persons; 
Seattle-Tacoma 








situation in 


member of 
there. Mr. 
Rutherford 


agency 
James E., 


became 


industries in Soeing 


Shipyards; Associated 
Shipyards; Todd Drydock, Ine., princi- 
pal subsidiary of Todd on Pacific Coast, 
and Puget Sound Navy Yards. 

Work in Three Shifts 


The war industry workers are in three 
shifts. The ordinary shift is from 7.30 
in the morning until 3.30 in the after- 
noon. Then comes the swing shift from 
3.30 until midnight, followed by the 
graveyard shift from midnight until 
7.30 a. m. 

“The situation when the swing shift 
reaches the streets of Seattle has to be 
seen to be appreciated,” said Mr. Bern- 
baum. “Immediately they start looking 
for eating houses and places of enter- 
tainment. Long lines are formed in front 
of the movie theatres, of which there 
are close to half a hundred in Seattle, 
including eight first run houses. Res- 
taurants, of course, are packed and 
jammed. Sometime during the following 
day these workers descend upon the 
stores all of which are short of stock. 
It is a buyer’s and not a seller’s market 
in Seattle. General impression of ob- 
servers is that the workers are not happy 
until they have spent their money. And 
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Zi On this, our 75th Biuhday.. 


ODAY, our country is at war—engaged in a 
(pwn struggle to determine whether the 
freedom we have created and cherished shall 
survive or perish. 

Beside the all-embracing immensity of that 
issue, the Diamond Anniversary which Metropol- 
itan celebrates this month is of small importance. 

Yet, on our 75th birthday, it is perhaps proper 
that this company, representing nearly thirty mil- 
lion policyholders, should here voice its faith in 
the future, and its determination to help make 


that future brighter than any period in the past. 


We have just reason for that faith. Ours is a 
business that has been built on faith—faith in the 
continued and growing greatness of our country, 
faith in the integrity of our people. 

In the 75 years since Metropolitan was 
founded, on March 24, 1868, we have seen Amer- 
ica face crisis after crisis—wars, panics, depres- 
sions, disasters of many kinds... and from each 
such crisis we have seen this country emerge 
stronger than ever. We confidently believe that 
America will do just that again—that the best 
years of our history lie before us. 

We have every reason, too, for our determi- 
nation to help make that future brighter. No busi- 


ness, perhaps, touches the lives and aspirations 
of millions of people more closely than ours. It 
is our plain duty to do our utmost to help those 
people fulfill their dreams—of an education for 
their children, of security for their families, of 
financial independence in their own old age. 


In the past, we have tried to perform that duty 
through the wise investment of more than six 
billion dollars which we hold for the benefit of our 
policyholders. We have tried to do it through 
conscientious, economical management, so that 
insurance costs would be held to a minimum. We 
have tried to do it through the prompt payment of 
all benefits—which, in the 75 years of our exist- 
ence; have totalled over nine and a half billion 
dollars. And through our organized health activi- 
ties, established in 1909, we have tried to make 
every possible contribution to healthier, longer 
lives for our policyholders—lives which, taken 
from birth, now average over twenty years longer 
than they did in 1868. 


In doing these things, we have also tried to 
be a good citizen. For we are part of America. 
Her future is ours. And in this critical hour of 
her history, we say again—our faith in her future 


has never been stronger. 


75 th ANNIVERSARY ae %3 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) Aes 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


: ae Wd 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT f 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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lier’s, Mar. 20; Business Week, Mar. 20; Forbes, Mar. 15; Newsweek, 
Mar. 15; American Weekly, Mar. 21; United States News, Mar. 19; Time, 
Mar. 15; Nation’s Business, Mar.; This Week, Mar. 14. 


THIS IS THE FIFTY-EIGHTH in Metropolitan’s series of advertisements de- 
signed to give the public a clearer understanding of how a life insurance 
company operates. It appears in: Saturday Evening Post, Mar. 13; Col- 
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Two New Presidents of Life Insurance Companies 





f, A. Roberts Now Heads 
Fidelity Mutual Life 


LONG PROMINENT IN ST. PAUL 
Was V , Pepsident ‘wil General Coun- 
sel Minaewelie Mutual; a Leading 
Ficure in Legal Section, ALC 


Ellsworth A. Roberts, former vice 

preside and general counsel, Minne- 
cota Mutual Life, one of the leading cit- 
ens St. Paul and for years an im- 
nortal vure in the legal section of 
(merit Life Convention, has been 
elect resident of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life, succeeding the late Walter LeMar 
Talbot 


Mich. he re- 


University of 


Houghton, 
ived s education at 


Minnesota and at Yale. For three years 
he practiced law in Duluth, Minn., and 
then joined the Minnesota Mutual. His 
managerial range of responsibility with 
hat « any has been wide. In 1934 


he was ‘clected vice president and gen- 


rq] Wh 
Td 


In “1940 Mr. Roberts was prominent 





n the organization of the Minnesota 

State Guard and is now a major in that 

reanization. In the first World War 

he was an officer attached to headquart- ROBERTS 

rs_ staff, Central apergh wag > In St. 

Paul he is president of the Community = sota of ALC; is vice president of Insur- 
Chest, and of St. Paul Athletic Club, ance Federation of Minnesota; a mem- 
and 1s active in a number of organiza- her of the Life Insurance Counsel, In- 


Insurance 
Association. 
Continent 


ternational Association of 
Counsel and American Bar 
His wife studied voice on the 


tions, including the Gyro Club of which 
he is a director and was president of its 
internatiohal organization. He is also 


president of the Provident Loan Society. and has sung with the Minneapolis 
In the ranks of inter-company organi- Symphony Orchestra under Ormandy. 
zations he is vice president for Minne- They have two children. 


]. Emil Walscheid Made Colonial Life 
President; Heppenheimer Chairman 


|. Emil Walscheid, prominent New athlete. He was captain of the football 
lersey lawyer, director of the company team, member of the track team, presi- 
since 1933 and chairman of the execu- dent of the athletic association and act- 


tive committee, was elected president of ing president of the Inter-Collegiate Ath- 


Colon nial Li ife at the directors’ organiza- letic Association. He was one of the 
tion meeting in Jersey City on March 4. founders of Nu Epsilon Chapter of Phi 
He succeeds Ernest J. Heppenheimer, Gamma Delta, national fraternity, and 
tounder, who, retiring from the presi- a member of Phi Delta Phi, legal fra- 
lency because of ill health, was elected ternity. While at the university he 
chairman of the board. Richard B. was associated with the New York law 
Evat ccond vice president, was elect- firm of Page & Taft, predecessor to the 
tad vice president and secretary. present New York law firm of Wicker- 


‘ice President Charles F. Nettleship, sham, Cadwalader & Taft. He contin- 
iter sixty years of service in life in- ued that association after graduating 
surance, of which forty-five years have from law school, collaborating in the 


veen spent with the Colonial Life, re- 
be relieved of his responsi- 
ind has retired under the com- 
ension plan, Mr. Walscheid was permitted to take 
changes announced following the New Jersey Bar examination in No- 
ors’ meeting included the pro- vember, 1896, without serving a clerk- 
\ssistant Actuary Reuben I. ship, as a “man of unusual aptitude” 
to the newly created office under the Five Counsellors’ Act. He 
ite actuary, the election of Miss passed the examination, was admitted 
Kelly as assistant secret: ary and to practice and opened an office in Union 
lrossett as assistant treasurer. Hill, N. J., in November, 1896. 
officers were reelected as fol- In 1899 he was elected to the 


preparation of “Randolph on Commercial 
Paper” and “Talcott on Wills” (Randolph 
edition). 


New 


easurer, John L. Harris; med- Jersey Leeislature as assemblyman from 

ctor, C. O. Hollinger, M.D.; Hudson County. His general activities 

\ illiam R. Cannon; assistant from then until 1927 were as counsel, at 
Franklin B. Muller, and as- one time or another, to Union Hill, Wee- 
cretaries, Frederick G. Thomp hawken and North Hudson, and to the 
We iam C. McFeely and C. Andrew boards of education of West New York, 


North Hudson, Union Hill and Wee- 
hawken, and as special counsel for all 
of North Hudson municipalities in the 
Hackensack Water Co. rate litigation. 


Walscheid’s Early Career 
1 Walscheid is a native of Union 
+ Union City, N. J. Graduate of 


\cademy, after two years in A Constitutional Authority 
business in Allentown, Pa. he He prepared and successfully defended 
w York University in 1891,at- the constitutionality of the consolida- 
: college and law school and © tion legislation under which North Hud- 
>, In 1896 with the degrees ot son and West Hoboken consolidated to 
fe of Science and Bachelor of form Union City, and became first cor- 
es poration counsel of Union City. He was 
, Pin. University he was pres also counsel to the committee of the 
us class and a distinguished New Jersey State Legislature which in- 


New Jersey fire insurance 
companies, and was independent candi- 
date for Congress in the elections of 
1912 and 1916. During this time he con- 
centrated in municipal, public and cor- 
porate law, and in litigation in connec- 
tion therewith, and helped mould the 
trend of municipal law in the state. He 
was appointed county counsel of Hudson 
County_in February, 1927. 

As counsel in important public and 
constitutional matters Mr. Walscheid 
has become recognized as one of New 
Jersey’s outstanding constitutional law- 
yers. He has specialized in corporate 
organization and_ reorganization and 
banking while continuing general legal 
appeal and advisory work. He has been 
a director not only of Colonial Life but 
also of David E. Kennedy Co., Inc., and 
of R. H. H. Steel Laundry. He was 
director of the Trust Company of New 


vestigated 


Jersey for over ten years. His fraternal 
and professional memberships include 
Phi Gamma Delta, Phi Delta Phi, Amer- 


ican Bar Association, New Jersey State 
Association, Hudson County Bar As- 
sociation. He is a Mason and a member 
of the Elks. He is in addition a member 
of the following clubs: Lotos of New 
York (former executive vice president), 
Bergen Carteret, Lake Edward Fish and 
Game, Lake Edward, P. Q., Canada; 
Carvel Island Gun, Trout and Skeet and 
Round Table of Jersey City. He is sen- 
ior member of the law firm of Walscheid 
& Rosenkranz, Jersey City. 
Heppenheimer’s Interests Wide 

Ernest J. Heppenheimer was born in 
Jersey City, N. J., and, after completing 
his education at Peekskill Military Acad- 
emy and Phillips Academy at Andover, 
he started to work for his father’s firm, 
F. Heppenheimer’s Sons, lithographers, 
in Jersey City. 

In 1897 he led a group of prominent 
Jersey City business men and bankers 
in the formation of the Colonial Life 
Insurance Co., with the advisory assist- 
ance of Charles F. Nettleship. Mr. Hep- 
penheimer became the company’s first 


secretary, rising to vice president in 
1902 and president in 1906, in which 
office he has guided the company’s 


growth to its record size of more than 
$142,000,000 of insurance in force. 
A man of unlimited energy with a keen 


public interest, Mr. Heppenheimer has 
found time for many activities outside 
the life insurance business during his 


successful career. He served as com- 
missioner of finance of Jersey City from 
1910 to 1913, as president of the New 


Jersev Harbor Commission from 1911 
to 1913 and was a Presidential Elector 
in 1912. 


In 1913 he was appointed a member 
of New Tersey’s highest tribunal, the 
Court of Errors and Appeals, by Gover- 
nor Woodrow Wilson. He was reap- 
pointed for a second term by Governor 
Walter Edge, resigning from the bench 
in 1924 because of the demands upon 
his time. 

In 1926 Mr. Heppenheimer became one 
of the organizers of The Northern Val- 
ley National Bank of Tenafly, N. T., 
serving as president until 1936. He is 
still a director. Mr. Heppenheimer is 
also a member of the board of mana- 
gers of the Provident Institution for 
Savings of Jersey City and a director 


of the Trust Company of New Jersey 
in Jersey City. 
Evans’ Rise Rapid 
Richard B. Evans is a graduate of the 


Universitv of Michigan. After spending 
nearly two years in conducting market 
surveys for the General Electric Co., he 
joined the home office organization of 
the Lincoln National Life in 1923. In 
1927 he became an executive of the 
Dictaphone Corporation and later joined 
the Thomas A. Edison Corporation in an 
executive capacity. In 1933 Mr. Evans 
accepted a junior executive appointment 
with the Colonial Life organization. In 
July, 1934, he was appointed assistant 
to the vice president and devoted most 
of his time to field operations. He was 











J. EMIL WALSCHEID 


elected assistant secretary in 1936 and 
second vice president in December, 1941. 
In February, 1942, he was made a direc- 
tor of the company. 

Charles F. Nettleship entered the life 
Pb ance business in 1882 when he be- 
came a junior clerk in the very small 
pes > department of the Prude ntial upon 
craduating from High School in New- 
ark, N. J. The Prudential was occu- 
pying, at that time, space in a building 
also occupied by the City Court. Mr. 
Nettleship later rose to the position of 
auditor and in 1893 was elected assistant 
secretary. : 

In the Fall of 1897 Mr. Nettleship 
joined Ernest J. Heppenheimer and a 
group of Jersey City business men and 
bankers in the formation of Colonial 
Life, serving in an advisory capacity, 
later as general superintendent, assist- 
ant secretary, secretary, second © vice 
president and finally vice president, 
which office he has held until March 4, 
1943. Because of his desire for a few 
years of well-earned rest and relaxé ition, 
the board of directors of the company 
has accepted his request for retirement. 


Jacobson Well Grounded 


Reuben I. Jacobson is a native of Iowa 
and received his education at Luther 
College and the University of Pittsburgh. 
He spent several years as instructor of 
mathematics in the University of Pitts- 
burgh and the University of Wyoming. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Minn. Underwriters 
Discuss War Problems 


ATTENDANCE MORE THAN 400 


Rutherford and Johnson Among Speak- 
ers in Four-day Session 
at University 


Wartime and post-war problems were 
major topics at a four-day series of 
meetings of northwest life underwriters 
March 1-4, sponsored by the Minnesota 
State Association of Life Underwriters 
in cooperation with the University of 
Minnesota. 

Attended by more than 400 under- 
writers from five states, the event 
marked the first time that such a joint 
program has been conducted by the 
state association in conjunction with the 
state university. First three days were 
devoted to an institute in life under- 
writing held at the University of Min- 
nesota Center for Continuation Study 
on the campus as part of the institu- 
tion’s adult education, or “refresher” 
courses for business and_ professional 
men. Approximately 50 agents regis- 
tered for the course. 

Climax of the series was an all-day 
conference of the Minnesota state asso- 
ciation at Leamington Hotel, with Leon 
W. LaBounta, state president, presiding. 
More than 400 agents attended. 

Current and future economic § and 
sociological trends affecting life insur- 
ance were discussed in a classroom at- 
mosphere by university economists, so- 
ciologists and psychologists during the 
first two days of the institute. Special- 
ists in the practical phases of sales and 
marketing who took over on the third 
- ay included Robert Pendergast of 

Campbell-Mithun, Inc., and W. R. Jen- 
kins, sales director of Northwestern 
National Life. Sessions were attended 
by underwriters from Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, Iowa and Wiscon- 
sin. 

Speakers at Congress 

Speakers at the congress included 
James E. Rutherford, executive vice 


president of the National Association; 
Holgar J. Johnson, president of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance who also con- 
ducted one of the classroom sessions at 
the university; W. J. H. Chittick, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba manager, Manufac- 
turer’s Life of Canada; Dean H. G. Har- 
mon, president of Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa; and Don Ross, Des 
Moines, merchandising manager of Suc- 
cessful Farming magazine; Newell R. 
Johnson, Minnesota’ state insurance 
commissioner and W. R. Jenkins, sales 
director, Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company. 

Mr. Rutherford declared that the 
country’s vast investment in life insur- 
ance will be a great stabilizing factor 
in prevention of a post-war depression, 
together with the tremendous backlog 
of accumulated consumer goods which 
the war is building up. Leverage that 
the American life insurance industry is 
exerting to aid financing of the war, 
bolster civilian morale and combat in- 
flation was described by Mr. Johnson. 

Attitude of the Canadian public 
toward Canada’s war effort was de- 
scribed by Mr. Chittick while Mr. Ross 
discussed the farm life insurance pic- 
ture. Dean Harmon stressed the fact 
that the war is teaching nations that 
individual security can come about only 
from collective security. 

Members of the state association in 
charge of the University life underwrit- 
ing institute included Dean Field, chair- 
man; Frank L. Brunkow, co-chairman; 
Manfert A. Johnson, Chester R. Jones, 
Stanley E. MacVey, Blake Nevius, W. 
A. Rau and Hubert D. Wheeler. Plan- 
ning the general conference were Rob- 
ert E. Shay, chairman; Harold R. Kauf- 
mann, co-chairman; Orrin O. Knutson, 
C. G. Liemandt, Harold A. Seeler, and 
A. F. Breher. 





Harry C. Berens, who had been spe- 
cial agent for the California-Commercial 
Union group in the Los Angeles office, 
has resigned and has entered the local 
agency field, with offices in Van Nuys 
Building, Seventh and Spring Streets, 
Los Angeles. 








Congress Gets F.D.R.’s 
Social Security Plan 


President Roosevelt offered to 
Congress this week his “Cradle to 
the Grave” Social Security program 
in form of two reports of National 
Resources Planning Board. Board’s 
chairman is Frederic A. Delano, the 
President’s uncle. Vice chairmen are 
Charles E. Merriam and George F. 
Yantis. Charles W. Eliot is direc- 
tor; Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., assist- 
ant director. Reports were prepared 
by a special committee of college 
professors, labor and social welfare 
people and some Government repre- 
sentatives. 

Program makes sweeping proposals 
for economic cushions. It recom- 
mends broadening and extension of 
existing Social Security measures, 
strengthening of Old Age and Sur- 
vivorship insurance system, creation 
of a single, national unemployment 
compensation fund. Development is 
asked for “a system of Social Insur- 
ance to provide at least partial com- 
pensation for loss of income due to 
permanent or temporary disability.” 
Old age and Survivorship system 
“should be strengthened and made 
more widely available.” It is recom- 
mended that coverage should be ex- 
tended to employes of non-profit cor- 
porations. 

Revised benefit formulas and mini- 
mum earnings’ requirements are to 
be studied to make it possible “for 
vast majority of covered workers to 
qualify for benefits and to offer sig- 
nificant monthly benefits to a larger 
proportion of low-paid and irregularly 
employed workers.” Provision for 
more adequate medical care is sug- 
gested. Costs of Social Insurance 
program are to be shared by the work- 
ers, employers and general taxpayers. 
Exact amount of new benefits is not 
given in the reports. 











Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 





W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


PASS THE AMMUNITION 


Our job at the Home Office is to make sure our agents 


on the “firing line” have 
In addition to the regular 
they are equipped with modern, streamline, 


success. 
policies, 


“what it takes” to guarantee 
“run of the mine” 


salable contracts designed to meet the needs of present 


day conditions. 


A constant flow of new, improved sales material guaran- 
tees a continuance of enthusiasm which is so essential 
to the success of all field men. 


A close personal relationship, an understanding of the 
problems of the men in the field, together with a liberal 
commission scale, will make this fighting year of 1943 
even more profitable for Bankers National agents. . 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company..Montelair, N. J. 








LIFE INSURANCE INSTITUTE 
How Its Program Has Built Good 
Citizenship Is Outlined by 
Holgar J. Johnson 
How the program of the Institute of 
Life Insurance has built good citizen. 
ship for the life insurance business jn 
the nation at war, is outlined }y Hol- 
gar J. Johnson, president, in his annual 
report to the membership now being 
mailed as the fourth of a series of book- 
lets serving as the report of the 194 
“convention in print.” The report am- 
plifies the resume of the Institute's ac- 
tivities given at the fourth annual meet- 

ing. 

“A successful public relations program 
for life insurance necessarily has an 
effect on every segment of the business 
as well as on the public,” said Mr. John- 
son. “As the public comes to a fuller 
understanding and appreciation of life 
insurance this is reflected in all the 
various parts of the business—the home 
office and its employes, the branch of- 
fices and their employes, and the mem- 
bers of the field force who perhaps get 
the maximum advantage for they are 
closest to the public.” 

Employe and agency relations should 
be given major attention in the coming 
year, Mr. Johnson said, expressing the 
hope that in some measure the Institute 
might be helpful. It is axiomatic that 
good public relations begin at home with 
our own people. 





Appeals Court Divided On 


Accidental Death Decision 


The New York Court of Appeals di- 
vided four to three in its decision that 
the Prudential must pay $50,000 acci- 
dental death benefit on the life of Frank 
C. Hart, president of an oil company, 
who was killed while riding as a fare 
paying passenger on a scheduled flight 
from Newark to Los Angeles, January 
14, 1938. 

The decision went at length into in- 
terpretation of the wording of the pol- 
icy and the exclusion clause relating 
to “engaging in aviation.’ Majority 
opinion stated that the clause “clearly 
has an occupational significance only.” 
The decision reversed the lower court 
finding. The three dissenting judges 
held that “by the clear and unambigt- 
ous language of the policy the accident 
was excluded from the coverage of the 
accidental death benefit provisions.” 





MARSHALL REJOINS MASS. MUT. 


Joseph T. Marshall, CLU, has been 
appointed district manager of the [’asa- 
dena district for John W. Yates gen- 
eral agency, Massachusetts Mutual Life. 
Mr. Marshall thus returns to a position 
he held for many years. The interim 
he has spent as district manager in the 
same territory for New England Mutual 
Life. He is a native of Concordia, Kan, 
and was educated at University of Kan- 
sas, Harvard and the University ©! 
Paris. He received his CLU in 1930. 
During the World War he was an t0- 
terpreter for Gen. John J. Pershing. 
Later he was transferred to the intelli- 
gence section of the General Stafl, 
A.E.F., with the rank of captain 


William Ford Will Address 
A. & H. Club in Newark 


William Ford, Newark genera! agent, 
will address the Underwriters Acciden! 
& Health Association of Newar! 
luncheon meeting, Tuesday, Ma 
at Yauchs Restaurant, Newark, ! 
His topic will be “Hospitalization 
erage.” 

Mr. Ford is a pioneer in the A. &! 
business, having maintained an oilice 
Newark for the past thirty years. 
nationally known for his missionary ¢ 
agency development work in th 
H. and hospitalization fields. 
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a ' Home Life Steps Up 
ood 7 e 
by i UJ. S. Bond Takings 
wg schadiaiuaalie 
‘ 
ee | . 
Citizen- eS F 
siness | | In Force Increases Substantially; Death 
ee 9 Rate Holds Favorable, Chairman 
by Hol 4 Low Reveals 
S annual a 3 
Ww being Home Life of New York, in the last 
of book- B . months of 1942, purchased United 
the 1942 Py states Government bonds to the amount 
ort am- (+ ¢g6{0,000, Ethelbert Ide Low, chair- 
eine ac- RF ny of the board, has revealed in the 
al meet- nan ol a 
Si eighty-t! rd annual report to policy- 
progr. my oiders. In June, it is explained, the 
program oe hol : ; 
“has an Be oard of directors authorized the con- 
business & fining purchase of Governments to an 
t. John- amount that would at least equal the 
: —n Pe increase in assets. The amount actually 
I he ought in the six months following ex- 
* h = | ceeded the asset increase by approxi- 
‘ 0: 3 4 ‘ n - 
inch ai Fy mately $2,568,000. oe 
a oF B's total of $23,525,361 in Governments 
. r 18% of all assets is now held by 
laps get 0 A : : 
es i Home Life. Assets increased during 
ls OP) from $121,137,110 to $130,872,288. 
Surplus is now $5,274,476 as compared 
; should A, fe $4 874.962. 
coming ) The increase in insurance in force 
oe the vas over $17,000,000 and while the com- 
nstitute > yany experienced some death losses as 
tie that result of the war, the death rate in- 
me with ; cluding war claims was one of the low- 


est in the history of the company. The 
company’s average policy, unusually 

large in the past, was increased further 
On > in 1942 to $6,646. 


\c a result of the continuing low level 





cision of interest rates and the large new in- 
eals di- vestments in Government bonds, Mr. 
on that Low continued, the net rate of interest 
K) acci- > earned during 1942 on all the company’s 
f Frank investment assets declined to 3.50% 
ympany, © irom 3.68% during 1941. 
a tare & Policy Loans Decline 
1 flight & . 
January Policy loans now amount to $12,740, 
; 620, or 98% of total assets, a decline 
sisi he from the $14,068,157 of 1941. The com- 


he pol: i pany’s FHA insured first mortgages 
| went up from $3,121,485 to $5,918,746 


— or 45% of total assets. Other mortgage 
‘clearly [em loans now total $47,277,773 as compared 
onty” with $45,541,802 and includes new loans 
: one aggregating $8,157,579 made during 1942 
‘adios at an average interest rate of 4.44%. 
hee lhe interest rate earned on all mort- 
cule gages after deduction of service fees 
of. the and premiums paid for FHA and other 
+9 loans was 4.43%. Railroad bonds now 


S 


F total $4,881,260, or 3.7% of total assets, 
© and public utility bonds amount to $21,- 
MUT. B 25,48 or 16.7% of total assets. Munici- 

' pal bonds representing 2.2% of total as- 


been ps 
Pas Py sets amount to $2,946,414. 
bad > Real estate acquired through fore- 


1 Life. = closure amounts to $1,291,585 which rep- 
© Tesents 54% of the acquisition cost of 
















ysition 
ees Ps such Properties and this asset value is 
in the fee py 1% of total assets. The sum 
futual Jew Md 000 has been set aside from 
Kan, [om veg tings to pay policy dividends 
Kar oe; pte on the same scale of 1942 
ee a —«a to meet increased federal taxes. 
1930. =" 
Pad ay FINDS KEYED ADS FAVORED 
sping. : : 
ntelli & Philadelphia Group Evokes Preference 
Stall, ie for Copy That May Be Linked 
= - With Interview 
_ All iorms of advertising that produce 
SS a _are all right with life agents, 
k vt the Kind that may be used in a pre- 
Nar “PPfoach mailing or in following up an 
agent, pee are favored, the Philadelphia 
dent TOUT Keystone Advertisers found 
at its vat a recent panel discussion. Earle 
h 16, P= Bi h, Girard Life; Vaughan C. 
N. J «ham! Provident Mutual, and Ver- 
Cov- not CL Phillips, Fidelity Mutual, an- 
Pe “tec a series of incisive questions 
& H : 4 Dearin; upon the subject. A. P. Ran- 
ce in ge OP, Venn Mutual, did the asking. 
Hes & oh ‘anel ended with a discussion of 
y and § Sees urgent need for closest cooperation 
A, & ra Promotion and advertising de- 
Pode ‘sand the field, so that the 
ee ey know what the latter needs 
~ “oNserve time and energy these days. 






































vase his \ 


Some salesmen hesitate about seeing 


a prospect. 


Some prospects hesitate about acquir- 


ing life insurance protection. 


Consider the cogent truth once voiced 


by the great Quintilian:— 


“Whilst we deliberate how to be- 
gin a thing, it grows too late to 


begin it.” 


Need more be said ? 


STRENGTH O 
GIBRALT, 








ted) rudlential 


Insurance ¥ Company of America 
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Pru Gov. Bond Holdings 
Raised Near Half Billion 


ASSETS CLOSE TO FIVE BILLION 





New Paid Business $1,564,759,000 in 1942; 
President D’Olier Comments 
on Outlook 





Reflecting participation in the war ef- 
fort by direct cooperation in its finane- 
ing, the government bond holdings of 
the Prudential as shown in its financial 
statement covering 1942 operations just 
available, were increased during the year 
$478,000,000 bringing total government 
bonds in its portfolio to the sum of 
$1,732,809,000, including both United 
States and Canada. 

The admitted assets of the company 
increased over $370,000,000 during the 
year, standing at $4,927,047,492 at the 
end of the year. 

New Business Figures 

The Paid-for New Business from the 
year’s operations was $1,564,759,000, 
which was somewhat less than for the 
preceding year. This production was 
divided among Weekly Premium Indus- 
trial $593,750,000, Intermediate (includ- 
ing Monthly Industrial) $175,811,000, 
Ordinary $653,262,000 and Group $141,- 
936,000. 

Although there was a falling off in 
production for the year, the report 
points out that there was a gratifying 
improvement in both the surrenders of 
policies and other terminations, which 
were at a lower rate than has been ex- 
perienced by the company in a great 
many years. The insurance in force in- 
creased $633,000,000 during the year. At 
the end of the year, the amount of 
Weekly Premium Industrial in force was 
$7,077,648,000, Intermediate (including 
Monthly Industrial) $2,245,707,000, Ordi- 
nary $8,864,132,000, and Group $1,994,- 
783,000, the total amount in force being 
$20, 182,270,000. 

President D’Olier’s Comment 

“The usefulness of an organization 
such as ours,” President D’Olier said in 
announcing the record of the year, “can 
be measured best by the benefits it dis- 
burses. In 1942 the Prudential paid more 
than 417,000 death claims and Matured 
Endowments. Of the death claims, 11,- 
505 were on policies less than one year 
in force. Total payments made to pol- 
icvholders and beneficiaries amounted to 
$391,545,000. What these payments meant 
to the families of policyholders and 
beneficiaries in need of emergency funds 
can not be set down in figures, but both 
the immediate and the continuing relief 
afforded to the tens of thousands of 
families and individuals involved can 
easily be visualized.” 

The membership of the Prudential at 
the close of 1942 consisted of more than 
21 million men, women and children in 
all walks of life in the United States 
and Canada, protected by more than 
32 million policies. 

The mortality experience realized by 
the company last year continued favor- 
able in spite of war claims that were 
paid. A note of warning is sounded in 
the report, however, that the latter are 
liable to be a more potent factor affect- 
ing mortality rates this year than was 
true last year. 

On the subject of dividends to policy- 
holders, President D’Olier points out: 
“As a result of the year’s operations, 
with minor exceptions the same scales 
of dividends have been declared for 1943 
as for the previous year. The dividends 
on Ordinary policies having anniver- 
saries in January and February have 
been adjusted, however, to take into ac- 
count the higher dividends paid on these 
policies in 1942 in relation to the divi- 
dends paid on policies havng anniver- 
saries in other months. A _ substantial 
sum was again applied to increase the 
reserves held for the security of Pru- 
dential contracts.” 

In closing his announcement, Presi- 
dent D’Olier calls attention to the con- 
tribution to the war effort made during 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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On January 1, 1942 
the Mutual Benefit 
VETERANS SERVICE ALLOWANCE plan. 


inaugurated its 


Requiring no contribution from field- 
men, the Company provides a sub- 
for field 


more 


stantial monthly income 


veterans, men with twenty or 
years of service, after they reach the 
age of 65, based on their earnings 
during preceding years. 

What do Mutual Benefit fieldmen 
think of the plan? Listen to just this 


small sample: 


FROM AKRON — “The heartbeat ac- 
celerates and with it all comes a deep 
appreciation to the Company for the 
splendid spirit shown to the men in 


the field.” 


FROM ATLANTA — “The best thing 
the Company has ever done for the 


benefit of its agents.” 


FROM BUFFALO — “I did not need 
this latest act of the Company to in- 
crease my loyalty and admiration. It 


is one of the finest things ever done.” 


FROM DETROIT — “After 
years of planning retirement incomes 


so many 
for others, it’s a grand and glorious 
feeling to be on the receiving line my- 
self under a plan which was not ima- 


‘ . + 
gined during my more active years. 


FROM N. Y. ¢ 
example of the reasons that make so 
after 


-knowing 


— “It is just another 


many of us go on year year 
preaching Mutual Benefit 
that 


also the treatment of the representa- 


the service to the public and 


tives is outstanding and equalled by 


9 
no other company. 


A GOOD POLICYHOLDERS’ COMPANY 


A GOOD AGENTS’ COMPANY 
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New York CLU Meeting 
Develops Timely Data 


CECIL J. NORTH A FEATURE 
Survey Shows 11% of Chapter in Armed 
Services; Seminar Plans 
Progress 


A talk on “What an Agency Officer 
Thinks About,” by Cecil J. North, 2nd 
vice president of Metropolitan Life, was 
the feature of the New York Chapter, 
Chartered Life Underwriters, March 
luncheon meeting. Mr. North came to 
grips with important questions now 
clamoring for answers, threw much light 
on topics hitherto obscure. George P. 
Shoemaker, Provident Mutual, executive 
vice president of the chapter, presided. 

William J. Dunsmore, Equitable So- 
ciety, committee chairman for the semi- 
nar to be held in the Waldorf Astoria 
on April 16, outlined recent progress 
toward that event. Carl M. Spero, in 
charge of the speaking arrangements, 
confirmed the fact that Dr. Herbert G. 
Moulton, head of Brookings Institute, 
and Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, Lamont 
professor of economics at Harvard, have 
accepted invitations to address the semi- 
nar. Other speakers of high calibre are 
being arranged for. 

As a supplement to his talk, Mr. North 
revealed the results of a special inquiry 
into the status of the New York Chap- 
ter relative to military and naval service. 
Of 2,147 active chapter members, 239, or 
11% are inthe Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard. In the Army are thir- 
teen privates, four corporals, thre ser- 
geants, eight second lieutenants, twenty- 
seven first lieutenants, thirty-one cap- 
tains, fourteen majors, six lieutenant 
colonels and one colonel. 

In the Navy are two seamen, one petty 
officer, twelve ensigns, nineteen lieuten- 
ants, junior grade, twenty-five leuten- 
ants, eleven lieutenant commanders, 
three commanders and one captain. In 
the Marine Corps are a captain and a 
major. Three New York CLU’s are in 
the coast guard. Six are in various 
officers’ training schools and forty-seven 
are in the armed forces but as yet un- 
classified for the purposes of the inquiry. 

Harris Wofford, Prudential, read an 
encouraging letter from Holgar J. John- 
son, president, Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, in which Mr. Johnson stressed the 
importance of collective action by the 
local life community in the current Red 
Cross drive. 

In connection with 
chapter’s constitution, Mr. 
explained that copies of the proposed 
document will be received by members 
within a few days so that they may have 
ample time for analysis before voting at 
the May meeting. 

A. bill which “would prohibit out-of- 
state brokers from selling Group insur- 
ance in Rhode Island was introduced in 
the Rhode Island Legislature by Rep. 
Herman D. Ferrara of Providence. 


revision of the 
Shoemaker 


New York State Wiis 
To Consider Agents’ Pay 


“Problems of a Changing Business” 
will be the theme of the third annual 
meeting of the New York State Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers Association 
io be held at Saratoga Springs, New 
York, on Thursday and Friday, April 1 
and 2, E. R. Gettings, president, has an- 
nounced. 

Alfred J. 


Northwestern 


general agent, 
Mutual, Brooklyn, will 
give the first progress report of the 
Life Managers Association of Greater 
New York and lead the discussion on 
the first day. Mr. Johannsen is chair- 
man of that organization’s platform 
committee which has been studying the 
problem of agents’ compensation for 
months. 

Osborne Bethea, general agent, Penn 
Mutual, will be chairman of the meet- 
ing on the second day. At that ses- 
sion, Thomas J. Cullen, acting superin- 
tendent of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department, will discuss the ex- 
pense limitation provisions of the New 
York law. Charles C. Dubarr, principal 
actuary, and Raymond Harris, deputy, 
New York State Insurance Department, 
will assist in the open forum discussion 
to follow. 

Special guests will be Hon. William 
H. Hampton, chairman of the insurance 
committee, New York Senate, and Hon. 
Russell Wright, chairman of the insur- 
ance committee of the Assembly. 


Johannsen, 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
Assets Rise Stesaliaaniliers Governments 
and Cash Reach 33% of Reserves, 
Sears Reports 
Assets of Columbian National Life 
stood on December 31, 1942, at $55,306,- 
384, an all-time high and a gain for the 
year amounting to $2,655,102, Francis 
P. Sears, president, has reported at the 
annual meeting in Boston. Capital and 
surplus maintained for the added pro- 
tection of policyholders, totaled $3,711,- 
719. This figure represents approxi- 
mately 8% of the total reserve on all 
the company’s policies, it is explained. 

During the year, 
closed properties 
asset value of 


through sale of fore- 
and reductions in the 
real estate owned by the 
company, the book value of real estate 
was brought down $900,000. In addi- 
tion, a special reserve of $192,000 is 
maintained for the fluctuation in real 
estate values. 

Columbian National’s holdings of 
United States Government bonds, at 
the year-end totaled $14,015,493. These 
bonds, plus cash holdings of $2,045,000, 
equal 33% of the total reserves. Public 
utility bonds amounting to $12,238,925 
represent the next major portion of the 
investment portfolio. Actual value of 
bonds at the end of 1942 was more than 
$1,000,000 in excess of the value at which 
they were carried, President Sears ex- 
plained. 
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North American Reassurance Co. 


Lawrence M. Cathles, Ares. 


99 John Street, 


New York 





Predded D. B. Mo: gan, 
Northern, Seattle, | Dead 


HELPED FOUND T THAT COMPANY 
Active in on of Civic Organiza. 
tions; Northern Life Has Large 

Home Office Building _ 


David B. Morgan, president o: Nort). 
ern Life of Seattle, died on March 6 
at Palm Springs, Cal. He had beep 
president of company since 1906, and its 
only president. 

Mr. Morgan was born in ( 
in 1869. 


neinnati 
He was also president of Py. 


D. B. MORGAN 


Was as- 
organiza- 


and 
CIVIC 


cific Northwest Securities 
sociated with numerous 
tions. 

The Northern Life was organized in 
1906 by Mr. Morgan and his_ brother. 
At the start its authorized capital was 
$l 25,000, later being made $300,000. At 
the beginning of 1942 it had assets oi 
more than $23,000,000 and a surplus ol 
$1,131,600. It has a large home office 
oe and strong local backing. In 
1931 it purchased the assets and busi- 
ness of the United Pacific Life ot 
Seattle. 





Colonial Changes 
(Continued from Page 3) 


He then devoted a year to the study of 
actuarial science at the University of 
Iowa. 

In 1933 Mr. Jacobson entered the em- 
ploy of the Prudential Insurance Co 
in the actuarial department, from which 
he resigned in March, 1942, to become 
assistant actuary of the Colonial. Mr. 
Jacobson is a fellow of the Actuarial 
Society and the American Institute 0! 
Actuaries. 





RULES LUMP SUM PAYMENT 
In a decision handed down in Wilson 
Travelers Insurance Co., the Minne- 
sota Supreme Court has uphe!d the 
lower court which found that the insut- 
ance company must pay the r iduary 
beneficiaries of a policy in a lum) sum 
rather than in installments as ha: been 
arranged for the original ben: ficiar) 
The policy was for $10,000 and orig- 
inally written provided the benvficiaty 
was to receive monthly paymen she 
died before the amount was fully pald 
and The Travelers contended t he 
residuary beneficiaries should |< pale 
the balance in installments. Th: cout! 
held they were not so required. 





CHARLES E. EMMONS DEAD 

Charles E. Emmons, field serv re| 
resentative of The Travelers group de 
nartment, Detroit, died suddenly arc! 
1 as result of a heart attack. MM». Em 
mons was with that organizati since 


1926. 
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Allen to Retire in July; 
Long General Ag’t Here 
4 YRS. WITH NEW ENG. MUTUAL 


Former Head of New York Managers 
and Life Underwriters Associations ; 
Was Famous Yale Athlete 


Edward W. Allen of Allen & Schmidt, 
eneral agents New England Mutual 
Life, w York City, and one of the 
hest known insurance managers in the 
will retire on July 1, in which 


countt 

a ie will have reached his 70th 
hirthd: He has been forty-four years 
in life insurance. Mr. Allen has been 
president of both the Life Underwriters 


\ssociation of the City of New York, 
Inc, and the Life Managers Association 
of New York. 

His father, who was prominent in the 





EDWARD W. ALLEN 


wall paper business, left Yale when 18 
to become a captain of the 29th Regi- 
ment in the Civil War. Edward W. 
prepared for college at Berkley School 
in New York, then entered Yale, where 
Mike Murphy was the outstanding ath- 
letic coach of the nation. After some 
experience in football Mr. Allen became 
a runner on the track and broke the 
‘'s record for 200 yards. At the 
Fair he won the quarter cham- 
ionship as a quarter-mile runner. When 
college he became for a time a 
coach at West Point and was 
its first football coach. He then taught 
school, and also had some experience in 
he wall paper business. 


Becomes an Agent 


It was in 1899 that he entered life in- 
stirance as an agent in this city of the 
Mutual Life. Writing 
soni licies he averaged about $500,- 
a vear. In the fall of 1919 he be- 
canic manager of the New England Mu- 
tual 220 Broadway. Some years later 
he k into partnership H. Arthur 
!, one of the outstanding young 
ce agents of New York at the 
nd the name of the agency was 
{ to Allen & Schmidt. 
ome years Mr. Allen, who now 
AV Ked Bank, N. J., was prominent 
n klyn civic life. He was head of 

d Cross there, was a member 
board of governors and head of 
letic committee of the Crescent 
He also belonged to the 
tee of 100 which assisted mate- 
n the election of John Purroy 
“tcl as Mayor of New York. For 
ne la half years he was Tax Com- 
ner of New York. 
\llen’s love of companionship has 
him one of the leading social 
in the business. He has an un- 


large acquaintance in Greater 
YOrk, 


iscussing his coming retirement 


Northwestern 


Mr. Allen said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“It was a most fortunate decision on 
my part more than four decades ago 
when I decided to make life insurance 
my life work. I have not only enjoyed 
my role in life insurance production, but 
as a result of my work in the insurance 
field I shall be able to map out my 
leisure along lines which will appeal to 
me. I expect to continue in touch with 
many of my friends in the insurance 
business, and when the time comes when 
we can travel again will make some 
trips I have had in mind.” 





REPRESENTED BY 57 OFFICERS 

Of the eighty-five fieldmen of the 
Lincoln National Life now in the armed 
forces, fifty-seven are serving as com- 
missioned officers. Fifty-nine of the total 
number are members of the Army, fif- 
teen are in the Navy, and the remaining 
eleven are divided among the Coast 
Guard, Army Air Corps, Naval Air Corps, 
and U. S. Marine Corps. 


S. F. Gaither has been appointed 
agency supervisor of the railroad depart- 
ment, Provident Life and Accident, 
Chattanooga, after ten years of service 
with the company as special representa- 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT BILL 
Would Permit New York Savings Bank 


Investment in Urban Reconstruc- 
tion Projects 

New York State savings banks would 
be permitted alone, or jointly with insur- 
ance companies, to invest in stocks, 
bonds and other securities of urban re- 
development companies by a bill re- 
cently introduced at Albany by State 
Senator Thomas C. Desmond. By en- 
couraging savings banks to invest in 
such corporations, the bill will open the 
way for a large flow of private capital 
into slum clearance and urban recon- 
struction, thus cushioning post-war em- 
ployment, Senator Desmond explains. 

“Insurance companies already have 
the powers now to be granted also to 
savings banks in our bill,” he adds. 
“And there is no sound reason why sav- 
ings banks should not have such author- 
ity. Projects such as Parkchester, built 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, indicate that housing is a 
sound investment. 


tive in the railroad field. In his new 
position Mr. Gaither will broaden his 
work beyond the South and Southeast 
territories to where in the past he has 
limited his activities. 























BONDS 
$12,967,933.24 in U. S. Gov- 
ernment Bonds; $200,920.88 in 
Canadian Government and Re- 
public of Panama Bonds; $2,- 
990,146.60 in State, County, 
Province and Municipal Bonds; 
$10,744,743.76 in Public Util- 
ity and Industrial Bonds; $2,- 
691,756.41 in Railroad Bonds; 
$342,199.00 in Stocks. Interest 
accrued $238,154.11. Valued as 
provided by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 

MORTGAGE LOANS 
Including $11,575,516.63 First 
Mortgages on Real Estate and 
$8,422,145.76 F.H.A. Insured 
Mortgages. Interest Due and 
Accrued $84,122.71. 

LOANS on POLICIES ; 
Including Interest Due and Ac- 
crued $32,357.29. 

REAL ESTATE Ue Po reoree 
Including Home Office Build- 
ing $637,850.48. Property sold 
under Land Contract $1,200,- 
266.71 and all other properties 
$7,730,077.02. Rents Due and 
Accrued $3,737.77. 

PREMIUMS —Net 


Deferred and in Course of Col- 


$30,175,854.00 


20,081,785.10 


7,611,986.94 


9,571,931.98 


1,424,438.97 


lection, 
CASH panihanianice , 3,589,563.33 
In Office and on Deposit in 
Banks. . ; 
$72,455,560.32 
Less Crepir BaLances IN MiIs- 
CELLANEOUS ASSETS 11,548.70 


Apmittep Assets $72,444,011.62 


DECEMBER 31, 1942 


LIABILITIES 
POLICYOWNERS'’ 
RESERVES 

Present value of outstanding 
policies and annuity contracts, 
including disability and double 
indemnity benefits. 


$60,045,177.00 


POLICYOWNERS’ FUNDS 
Present value of proceeds of 
policies, dividends, etc., left on 
deposit with the Company. 


9,208,160.00 


CLAIMS 483,234.24 


Awaiting proof and not yet due. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

LIABILITIES mare 
Including Taxes, Expenses, In- 
terest and Rents paid in ad- 
vance, etc, 


387,286.95 


DEV Ee vssenccsecsine , 
Apportioned for the year 1943, 
deferred dividends payable 
after December 31, 1943, and 
$23,237.84 dividends accrued. 


SPECIAL RESERVES 687,823.43 
For Real Estate and Mortgage 
Account. 


UNASSIGNED SURPLUS 
LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS. 
Funps . ccsseeeesseeee $22,444,011.62 


1,035,092.16 


whihies LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Harrison L. Amber, President 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


INCORPORATED 1851 














May Head Women’s 
Overseas Organization 


NOMINATE SARA FRANCES JONES 
Many Units Endorse Chicago Woman 
Who Is Member of Million Dollar 
Round Table 


Sara Frances Jones, member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, and for 
many years with the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society in Chicago, has been 
nominated for president of the Women’s 
Overseas Service League. The nomina- 
tion was by the Cincinnati unit. Thir- 


teen other units have endorsed her. The 
election will be at the annual confer 
ence of the League which will be held 
here in July. 

The League was formed twenty-two 
During that time the League 


years ago. 





SARA FRANCES JONES 


has created a fund of nearly $100,000 to 
take care of its disabled women and 
also part of it is set aside for relief to 
any of the members who may be in 
want. Through its efforts the Govern 
ment has opened four homes for women 
of any war because at the time there 
were some nurses from the Spanish- 
American War still living. Miss Jones 
was at the dedication of the first home 
in Danville, Ill At the present time 
there are women in the Hines Govern- 
ment Hospital in Chicago who are mem- 
bers of the League, and who are totally 
disabled. 

Present work, after relief of mem- 
bers, is to help the young women in the 
present war. It has also been active in 
trying to wipe out inequalities among 
women in branches of war service. 

Miss Jones, who started her career 
as a stenographer in the home office of 
the Equitable, and later went to Chicago 
where she became an agent, had inter 
esting experiences with the Army in 
France during the first World War. In 
that conflict 25,000 women went over- 
seas. 

Among the members of the Women’s 
Overseas Service League are Mrs. Her- 
bert Hoover, Congressman Edith Nourse 
Rogers of Massachusetts: Elsie Janis 
and Ruth Draper of the world of the 
theatre; and Margaret Lambie, a lead 
ing attorney of Washington. 


SCHWEMM AGENCY REPORTS 

The Schwemm Agency of Great-West 
Life at Chicago placed during February 
a total of $1,800,000 of business, Earl 
M. Schwemm, CLU, manager, has re- 
ported. This is an all-time high for 
the agency, he explains. January vol- 
ume also was high and the total of new 
placed business for the first two months 
of this year is 30% greater than that 
of the corresponding period in 1942. 
The volume of new written business, he 
adds, is about three times greater. 
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Blind Dr. —ne ouaks: 
Booster of Insurance 


CAUSED MANY POLICY SALES 


Told of Being Paid $119,837 by Aetna 
After Losing Sight; Also Received 
Other Benefits 


~_ rhe “er of Dr. Raymond V. Harris, 

savannah, Ga., has written finis on one 
of the most remarkable cases in the 
files of the Aetna Life. 

\ successful physician in Savannah, 
Dr. Harris was blinded in September, 
1927, when he spilled a box of bichloride 
of mercury into his eyes. Although he 
consulted the best eye specialists, his 
sight could not be restored. 

In later years Dr. Harris told fre- 
quently how despondent and despairing 
he was when he realized that he could 
never practice medicine again and how 
he worried about how he would sup- 
port himself, his wife and his children. 

Then the Aetna agent, L. M. Stein- 
heimer of Savannah, appeared on the 
scene. “Kindly and gently,” said Dr. 
Harris, “he told me that my Aetna 
Accident policy carried provisions that 
in the event of total and permanent 
disability, I would receive $43,000 in a 
lump sum or $150 weekly indemnity as 
as I lived.” 

Chose Weekly Indemnity 


Dr. Harris chose the weekly indem- 
nity, which paid him a total of $119,- 
837.10 before his death. In addition, he 
received $73,364.25 under the disability 
income clause of his Aetna Life policy, 
$27,114.25 in premiums waived and the 
death benefit paid to his estate amounted 
to $50,052.50—a grand total of $276,368.10 
from his Aetna Life and Accident poli- 
cies. 

Speaking of Mr. Steinheimer’s visit to 
him, Dr. Harris said: “I dare say no 
person on earth has ever been so re- 
lieved; no person was ever taken from 
such depths of despair and brought back 
to the levels of sanity as I was follow- 
ing the visit of my insurance counselor.” 

As an inspiration to insurance pro- 
ducers, Dr. Harris appeared at the East- 
ern Regional Meeting of the Aetna Life, 
held in White Sulphur Springs in 1940, 
and told his story. It was one of most 
inspirational talks ever delivered before 
an insurance convention. 


long 





DR. ROWLEY, PHOENIX VETERAN 


Medical Director 30 Years In Company’s 
Service; Prominent in Philan- 
thropic Enterprises 


Dr. Robert L. 
tor, Phoenix Mutual, 
pleted thirty years of service with that 
company. He first became connected 
with Phoenix in 1913 when he was ap- 
pointed associate medical director. Not 
long afterward he was advanced to di- 
rector. He is a member of the executive 
committee of the Association of Life 
Insurance Directors of America, is as- 
sistant treasurer of the Travelers’ Aid 
Society, and is now doing his share in 
the war program through his connection 
with Connecticut State Defense Coun- 
cil. 

Dr. Rowley was graduated from Yale 
Medical School, after which he did a 
two-year stretch of duty as an intern 
at Hartford Hospital. He served for 
fifteen years as the hospital's assisting 
visiting physician and is still on its staff 
of consulting physicians, as well as a 
member of the executive committee of 
its board of directors. 


Rowley, medical direc- 
has recently com- 





PAYS FOR $193,000 AT 80 


Charles B. Moore who _ represents 
Provident Mutual Life’s Hartford Agen- 
cy at Winsted, Conn., paid for a total 
of $193,000 in 1942. That total, large 
enough in itself, becomes a phenomenon 
of the first order when considered in the 
light of Mr. Moore’s age. He’s past 
eighty. Incidentally, Mr. Moore last 
year celebrated his forty-eighth year 
with the company. 


March 12, 1943 











Dediéle sail Relewy 
Write Insurance Book 


PUTNAM’S WILL PUBLISH IT 
Both Are With Institute of Life In- 


surance; Work a Text Hand- 
book on Protection 


Two members of the staff of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance—Arthur C. 
Daniels and R. Wilfred Kelsey—have 
written “Handbook of Life Insurance” 
which will be published on March 26 by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Aim is to give public a clearer idea of 
life insurance and to be useful as a 
short text or reference book for teach- 
ers and students of high schools and 
colleges. Both authors are well known 
in life insurance; and have good reputa- 
tions among executiv es of companies and 
in the field. 

Mr. Kelsey is manager of the Insti- 
tute’s Department of Information. He 
previously had firsthand contact with 
the public as a life insurance agent. Mr. 
Daniels was for a number of years en- 
gaged in the management and technical 
fields in association with a nationally 
known firm of consulting actuaries prior 
to his becoming secretary of the Insti- 
tute. 

In preparing the manuscript the 
authors obtained advice of men promi- 
nent in the education field, including 
Dr. S. S. Huebner and Dr. David Mc- 
Cahan of the University of Pennsylvania 
and the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters; Dr. William H. Bristow, 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York; and Clifford B. Upton, professor 
of mathematics, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish the 
book in two editions, one cloth-bound 
for sale through regular commercial 
channels and the other paper-bound for 
distribution by the Institute in life in- 
surance and educational fields. 





TEXAS REAL ESTATE LOANS 


President White, State Mutual, Sees 
Them Dependable Outlet for Life 
Insurance Funds 

Life insurance companies are eyeing 
Texas as a promising source of depend- 
able real estate loans in the future, 
George Avery White, president State 
Mutual Life of Worcester, told the 
Dallas Association of Life Underwriters 
recently. “Our companies have had 
fewer foreclosures in Texas than any- 
where,” he explained. “Texas has been 
a bright spot during the last decade and 
its development is destined to continue 
after the war. Our company expects to 
make more real estate loans in this state 
because we believe Texas will continue 
to grow and its real estate will increase 
in value as its population increases.” 

Mr. White urged the buying of life 
insurance along with the buying of war 
bonds, saying “every dollar invested in 
war bonds and life insurance will reduce 
the danger of inflation and provide pro- 
tection for the future. Some folks fear 
that we will have devastating inflation 
and that it will reduce greatly the value 
of money and insurance. I don’t believe 
we will experience that kind of inflation 
in America.” 














Prospecting in Seattle 


(Continued from Page 1) 


they are spending it largely on clothes, 
furniture, furs and jewelry on the theory 
that the going is good today and no one 
knows how long their prosperity will 
last. Workers without experience start 
at $140 a month. It is not long before 
many are getting $100 a week. Most 
of the women are set on buying fur 
coats, generally paying from $400 to $500 
for them, and they include Persian lamb, 
red fox and sheared beaver.” 


Following the Dollar 


Mr. Bernbaum said that soon after 
the influx of war workers in Seattle 
and environment he made up his mind 
that he would follow the dollar, and the 
dollar eventually is in possession of the 
people who have dealings with the war 
workers, and that means managers and 
other executives of theatres, jewelers, 
furriers, furniture and department store 
proprietors and restaurant people. Lat- 
ter have only one difficulty and that is 
getting enough food, as it is running 
short. 

“IT do not mean that I do not sell war 
workers. I do, of course, but most of 
my sales are to the people who deal 
with the war workers,” said the Seattle 
agent. “I know that after the duration 
they will still be in business. They feel 
that this is their golden opportunity to 
buy insurance, and they are buying a 
lot of it. Joseph Habegger, leading pro- 
ducer in Seattle, a million dollar writer 
with the Northwestern Mutual, has sim- 
ilar ideas to mine about prospecting and 
selling. 

“Of course, there are a number of 
agents who do make a specialty of sell- 
ing the war workers, and they have 
found that they must get into contact 
with them when the shifts change. Most 
unique selling, from human _ interest 
standpoint, is to the swing shift people. 
Time to see them is after they have 
quit work at midnight and are not hun- 
gry. Therefore, some agents in Seattle 
work in the early hours of the morning— 
at the time most people normally are 
in bed. Thus an unprecedented situa- 
tion in production is seen in my town— 
agents sometimes selling insurance to 
people at 2 o'clock or 3 o’clock in the 
morning. Some of those agents are 
with the New York Life. 


Uses Referred Leads 
“My own selling is largely by referred 
lead prospects. In Seattle an agent does 
not worry as to whether the prospect 
has the ability to pay. It isn’t necessary 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


insurance. 


Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and 


Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


Basil S. Walsh 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 








Bernard L. Connor 
Secretary 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Charles T. Chase 
Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


LIFE INSURANCE RENEWALS 


Purchased on Liberal basis 


Agents Trading Corporation 
271 Madison Ave., New York 
AShland 4-3063 





BORROWING ON LIFE POLICIES 


Louis W. Dawson Discusses Coudert 
Proposal to Exorcise Uncertainty 
From Bank Loans 

The fact that when a_ policyholder 
borrows from a bank instead of the 
company issuing the policy he is enter- 
ing a transaction that may lead to legal 
uncertainty, is thrown into relief now 
by a bill recently introduced in the 
New York Senate, Louis W. Dawson, 
vice president and general counsel of 
Mutual Life of New York, explains. 

“The bill, introduced by Senator Cou- 
dert, is intended to place bank borrow- 
ing on the same status as borrowing 
from the company so far as any claim 
against the insured’s estate is con- 
cerned,” Mr. Dawson said. This, he 
pointed out, may or may not be what 
the insured intends. 

“Tt has long been settled,” he contin- 
ued, “that when a policyholder borrows 
from his insurance company on the se- 
curity of his policy there is no inter- 
ference with the beneficiary’s rights or 
with his estate. The beneficiary receives 
the proceeds of the policy after deduct- 
ing the loan made by the company. In 
such case the beneficiary has no claim 
against the estate on the ground that 
it should have repaid the loan. 

“However, where the borrowing is 
done from a third person, such as a 
bank, legal problems arise as to the man- 
ner in which the beneficiary’s rights or 
the rights of the insured’s estate are 
affected.” 





to get a Dun-Bradstreet report to find 
out whether a man can meet his pre- 
miums. All you have to do is to keep 
your eyes open. In commenting on 
chasing the dollar in Seattle I should 
say something, of course, of the men 
who own or are key men in the war 
plants, as it is obvious that they are 
great prospects for insurance if they can 
be reached, and, of course, some agents 
are reaching them.” 

Chief headache in Seattle among gen- 
eral agencies is outgrowth of manpower 
situation. It is exceedingly difficult to 
recruit new agents. Some agencies are 
being run by acting managers. 

Born and raised in Seattle, Mr. Bern- 
baum is a graduate of University of 
Washington where he got a B.S. degree 
and also was president of Zeta Beta 
Tau fraternity. He decided to study 
medicine, and took a post-graduate med- 
ical course of a year at Northwestern 
University, Chicago. Changing his mind 
about medicine, he entered life insur- 
ance instead, going with the Penn Mu- 
tual when the late Joseph Grant = 
general agent. That was in July, 193/ 
He sold $175,000 the first year, $150,000 
the second, $160,000 the third and $295,000 
the fourth. His production in 142 was 
$502,000 

Mr. Bernbaum is preparing for CLU 
degree; is a member of Seatt!« Life 
Insurance and Trust Council; !s_ 0 
board of trustees of Seattle Liie Um 
derwriters Association, and is <pecial- 
izing on business insurance. 


GIVE 400 BOOKS ‘ 
Home office employes of Lincoln Na 
tional Life donated 400 books in the 
nation-wide Victory Book Campaign this 
month. Clyde J. Cover, assistan! g¢m 
eral counsel of company, was director o! 
the drive in the Fort Wayne sector. 
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Canada Life Reports 
On Progress Last Year 
MITC: ‘ELL ON WARTIME ROLE 


y's In Force Up Substantially; 


—, w Business Unit Costs Cut 
Significantly 

Lif surance plays a role of the ut- 
most portance in the life of a nation 
at war. \. N. Mitchell, president, Canada 
Life surance told policy and share- 
holder. at the company’s ninety-sixth 
annua! meeting. 

The coonerative groups, he ex- 
plaine!, “are in complete harmony with 
the ma ion’s necessity to preserve its 
maximum morale by creating solid feel- 


iture security; with its necessity 
the maximum possible propor- 
earnings directed to financing its 
war effort; and with its necessity to hold 
personal expenditures to an absolute 
minimum to prevent the inflation dan- 
cers so destructive to the people’s war- 
waging capacity.” f ea 
Reporting “satistactory progress” in 
1042, S. C. McEvenue, general manager, 
explained that more than 16,000  indi- 
vidual contracts, excluding group life 
and group pensions, were completed dur- 
ine the year. New paid-for life insur- 
ance placed with the company, including 
increases, increased to 


ing Ol 
to ha 
tion ot 


revivals and 
$72 988 364. 
In Force Increase 

Life insurance in force at the end of 
1042 had increased to $825,740,840, Mr. 
McEvenue added. In addition, the com- 
pany has in force retirement income 
bonds with benefits totaling 


of $33,890,147. The latter figure, he ex- 
plained, represents contracts providing 
for payments to annuitants of $3,754,565 
annually. d 

Unit cost of administration, excluding 
taxes and investment expenses, de- 
creased by almost 2% in 1942 as com- 
pared with the previous year. Contrib- 
uting to this result was a decrease in 
the unit cost of the acquisition of new 
business of more than 7%. The invest- 
ment expenses per thousand of assets 
decreased by 14%. : 

As in 1941, Mr. McEvenue explained 
further, the company’s investment in 
Government war bonds last year was 
very considerably greater than its entire 
renewal premium income. Despite these 
heavy purchases of war bonds with their 
low rates of interest, the company re- 
ports that the gross rate of interest 


earned in 1942 was $4.35%. The net 
rate of interest earned during the year 
was 388%. In 1938, the last complete 
vear before the war, the net rate was 


109%. Thus, during the war period, the 
reduction has been only slightly over 
one-f of 1%. 


Ills and Remedies 


President Mitchell, in the course of 
rks, explained that “it is not un- 
naturs’ in a world as sick as ours today, 
lat sorts of economic doctors—and 
m veryone appears to have set 
im up in practice—should be at- 
emy to prescribe remedies. Unless 
es ctors,’ however, are fully quali- 
ed rescribe, the cure may well be 
t in the disease. 
is much talk of great changes 
in a post-war world,” he con- 
“No doubt many changes will 
ever e in our methods of economic 
( Many things will he done for 
| well being of the people as a 
>trenuous efforts will be made 
continuity of employment and 
guaranteeing social security. 
ll be great disappointments in- 
wever, if we build our hopes 
heaven on earth. Human na- 
i not yet been deified. These 
Owever, can come about only 
voluntary cooperation of all 
oo together for the com- 


Tt 









































The two girls in the above picture 
playing Chinese checkers with Canadian 
airmen—Bonnie McLaren and_ Bessie 
Allen—are known to every life insur- 
ance executive in Canada and many in 
the United States as they are secretaries 
in office of R. Leighton Foster, K.C., 
general counsel, Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association, and have at- 
tended many conventions which have 


Royal Canadian Air Force Photograph 

Bessie Allen (left) and Bonnie McLaren of the Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association with AC2 “Scotty” Cormie, Wynyard, Sask.; Lance-Cpl. Art Daley, 
Toronto, mascot of No. 1 Manning Depot, and AC2 Murray Donaghue, Biggar, 
Sask., RCAF airmen from No. 1 Manning Depot. 


been made socially more attractive by 
their presence. They were members of 
a group of Toronto women who enter- 
tained a large number of men from No. 
1 Manning Depot, RCAF. Scene was in 
West End YMCA, Toronto, and those 
who entertained were members of Junior 
Auxiliary of the Y and officers’ wives. 
The picture first appeared in a Toronto 
evening paper. 





EQUITABLE OF IOWA REPORT 


February New Paid Up 54% and 1943 
To Date 35%, Ray E. Fuller 
Reveals 

Applications for life and annuities 
amounting to more than $14,900,000 were 
submitted by the field force of Equitable 
Life of Iowa in February, Ray E. Fuller, 
agency vice president, has announced. 
It is the greatest monthly volume sub- 
mitted in the company’s seventy-six 
years, 

Equitable agents delivered and paid 
for $6,753,358 of new business in Feb- 
ruary, a gain of 54% over the compara- 
ble month of 1942 and the best February 
business in fourteen consecutive years. 
Company’s new paid for since January 
1 amounts to $12,609,458, an increase of 
35% over the corresponding period of 
1942. 





Kelly, Mutual Life, Urges 
Speedy War Claim Decisions 


War claims not only should be settled 
promptly but should be given the bene- 
fit of factual or legal doubt, John G. 
Kelly, general counsel, Mutual Life of 
New York, told members of the Chicago 
Claim Association on March 9. This, 
he urged, to the end that the grief of 
beneficiaries may, in some degree, be 
alleviated. 

Life companies must be prepared, Mr. 
Kelly added, to give satisfactory an- 
swers to service men about the mean- 
ing of their policies. Mutual Life, he 
pointed out, has been informing its pol- 
icyholders concerning the termination 
clause of their special benefit provisions 
through a booklet with detachable post- 
card. The card is for further inquiry 
and notification of the insured’s military 
service outside the continent. The book- 
let has evoked inquiries from more than 


30,000 cases. 


DOES JOB FOR AIR CORPS 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. Employes 
Again Respond for Special Work 
to Aid War Effort 

The Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. com- 
pleted another special war project last 
Saturday and Sunday. The work was 
done for the Hartford office of the Army 
Air Corps. Approximately 120 Aetna 
Life employes, selected from 150 volun- 
teers, reported for the work, which was 
done in the Aetna Life home office 
building. 

Several weeks ago, 250 Aetna em- 
ployes out of 650 volunteers, completed 
in record time for the United Aircraft 
Corporation one of the largest book- 
keeping jobs ever undertaken for a war 
industry. This work involved the estab- 
lishment of a system to keep track of 
spare parts for airplane engines, and 
according to Eugene E. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the United Aircraft Corporation, 
will result in the expediting of vital 
parts to planes in active service. 

As a result of the speedy way in which 
this job was completed, the local office 
of the Army Air Corps, through Pratt 
& Whitney officials, turned to the Aetna 
Life for assistance on another special 
job. This work involved the preparation 
of ditto master copies so that informa- 
tion regarding shipment of various or- 
ders for engines and parts that Pratt 
& Whitney has received can be circu- 
lated to interested Army departments 
and posts. 


EXHIBIT $175,000,000 CHECK 
A check for $175,000,000 signed by the 
Metropolitan Life is on exhibition at the 
Chase National Bank of New York. It 
was one of the payments made by the 
company for its purchase of $225,000,000 
of Victory Loan bonds. The three other 
checks were to National City Bank, $25,- 
000,000; National City Bank, $15,000,000; 
Central Hanover Bank, $10,000,000. The 

checks were dated December 1, 1942. 


General American Life 
Earnings Up 26% in ’42 


REAL ESTATE LIFTS 


YIELD 


Governments Portfolio Swells Commen- 
surately With Assets, Head 
Tells Policyholders 


Net earnings of General American 
Life in 1942 amounted to $2,167,793, an 
increase of 26% over those of the pre- 
ceding year, Walter W. Head, president, 
has revealed in his 
Total stand- 
ing at $134,292,973 on the year-end, in- 
creased by $3,696,879 over 1941. 


Direct obligations of the United States 


annual report to 


policyholders. resources, 


(American 
to $21,- 
$3,643,787 
“It is significant,” Mr. Head 


Government held by General 
at the end of 1942 
842,809; an increase of 
over 194], 
added, “that the increase in Government 


amounted 


3onds owned approximates the total in- 
crease in assets recorded during the year 
1942. It is the fixed purpose of the 
company to cooperate with the war 
financing effort of the government to 
the fullest extent of its capacity.” 
Other bonds in the portfolio, totaling 
$9,176,261, represent obligations of pub- 
lic utilities, private industries, railroads 
and municipalities. Market value of all 
bonds owned was $1,410,760 in excess of 
statement value. The 1942 increase in 
net average yield on mean ledger assets 
is due largely to increased earnings from 


real estate, Mr. Head said, explaining 
the company’s yield of 4.39% as com- 
pared to 4.15% in 1941. The net yield 


on all real estate was 6.2% after direct 
expenses of operation, including taxes, 
alterations, and repairs. 

“Throughout the year,” he continued, 
“the company continued to liquidate real 
estate holdings as conditions warranted. 
Exclusive of the home office building, 
real estate holdings aggregated $13,198,- 
565, a decrease of $1,233,653 from the 
1941 figure.” 

On its farm real estate the company 
achieved a net yield of 7.04%, Mr. Head 


reported, and on its city real estate 
operations, 5.89%. The company’s soil 
conservation and scientific cultivation 


program contributed to the former re- 
sult, he added, its improvement policy 
and better economic conditions to the 
latter. 

General contingency reserve was in- 
creased from 1942 earnings by $1,299,- 
240 to a year-end total of $4,002,686. Un- 
allocated contingency reserve was raised 
from $150,000 to $250,000. In addition 
to the $1,414,302 fund established for 
policy dividends already declared for 
payment through June 30, 1943, a re- 
serve of $716,580 has been carried as a 
fund from which dividends on partici- 
pating policies will be paid during the 
year beginning. July 1, 1943. During 
1942, policy reserves for future policy 
benefit payments were increased by $2,- 
078,290. These reserves totaled $122,- 
808,381. Capital funds at the year-end 
totaled $2,248,469. 


E. L. MORRIS WITH EQUITABLE 

Evan Lloyd Morris, formerly with 
Minnesota Commercial Men’s Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, has joined the depart- 
ment of claims, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, and has been assigned to 
Chicago. 


Pru Bond Holdings 
(Continued from Page 5) 


the past year by company employes as 
individuals. There were 2,585 Pruden- 
tial men and women in military service 
on December 31 last and six Prudential 
men had given their lives in the service 
of the country. Over 98% of company 
employes in the United States were buy- 
ing war bonds on the payroll deduction 
plan at the end of the year. 
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Part II 





A Million Dollar 
Writer’s Career 


By Frank |. Rubenstein, 
Equitable Society, Baltimore 








n my first article which you printed 


week | gave my background leading 
Society's 
2, 1934. 
The first few months were so difficult 
field that I was thinking of 


up to my joining Equitable 


Baltimore agency on February 
in my new 
leaving the business. | had brought in 
several applications each week, but real- 
ized that | little 

ce. Frequently, I had lost out to agents 


knew about life insur- 


ho had “friends and_ relatives” they 


were selling. At about this time the 


much hackneyed word “service” began 
to register with me as | was finding out 
just what it meant when applied to in- 
surance. I found that giving “service” 

policyholders was something more 
than a mere phrase and I began to take 
a lot of interest in the few policyholders 
| had. | also found that there is a great 
deal to learn about life insurance, and I 
began to take courses on taxes, trusts, 
commercial law of the CLU courses. In 
other words, the courses which would 
help me most in my work just as in my 
“Y" days I had taken courses in English, 
sociology, psychology and economics to 
help me in my vocation in those days. 
| developed also the technique of audit- 
analyzing insurance policies. 
! subscribed to some. sales, statistical 
and tax services; to insurance maga- 
zines; got a library of books which are 
essential to an agent’s progress, and thus 
a fair library on life insurance 
subjects. 


ing and 


vathered 
and collateral 

| increased my acquaintance. [| ac- 
cepted membership in one of our large 
Jewish men’s groups; became a member 
of its board, its vice president, and later 
erved two terms as president, and dur- 
administration had pleasure of 
seeing membership grow from 350 to 
more than 1,000. Obviously, those con- 
tacts and similar associations stood me 
in good stead, and for the past six or 
seven years more than 60% of my busi- 
ness has been referred business and 
more than 80% has been with individuals 
whom I met and became better ac- 
quainted with after I had entered the 
insurance business. 


Story of Evolution of $3,090,000 Insurance 


With my background the evolution of 
my $3,000,000 chent was a natural de- 
velopment. Here’s the story: 

In February, 1936, 1 paid a social call 
on one of the partners of a firm whom 
| had first met when he was a boy of 13 
and I was 28. During all those years 
we nad nothing in common because of 
age disparity. He had gone into business 
with another man, a few years older, 
and they were doing well. 

Later, I learned that these two young 
men had joined forces with two other 
young fellows, and at the time I called 
on him after so many years had elapsed 
they had built up a business of more 
than forty stores. 

Our meeting was accidental and he in- 
vited me to see their plant which invita- 
tion I accepted the following day. I had 
found out that he was carrying $100,000 
insurance. During my visit to the plant 
| told him that I specialized in taxes and 
trusts, and he voluntarily told me that 
his insurance had already been arranged, 


Wye Tily 


but he was in doubt whether he was 
protected from a tax point of view. 
Meets Three Partners 

We discussed programming and | sug- 
gested an effective set-up which the 
companies carrying his policies arranged 
later. In meantime, he introduced me to 
his three partners. Incidentally, | may 
say that the only soliciting material 
which I carry with me is a batch of 
photostat copies of a couple of dozen 
letters which I have received from in- 
dividuals in all walks of life, some un- 
usually well-known, and these letters 
have often paved the way for successful 
selling. 

My young friend expressed himself as 
gratified with the advice | had given him 
and wanted to make some monetary re- 
muneration for this counsel, which, of 
course, I refused. As he was insistent, 
I told him that if he really felt that he 
wanted to do something for me he might 
buy a $10,000 Convertible policy from 
me, which he did in March, 1936. In 
meantime, his three partners began to 
ask me questions about life insurance. 
On June 29, 1936, I received a letter 
from their attorney, who later joined the 
firm as a partner, the first paragraph of 
which read: 

“We are contemplating providing a 
plan of Group Life, Accident and Health, 
Accidental Death and Dismemberment 
insurance for our employes. All things 
being equal I would like to place the 
insurance with you.” 

I got this business and the Group vol- 
ume amounted to $1,000,000  approxi- 
mately. Later, when new stores were 
added to their chain the Group was ex- 
tended by some $800,000. 

Selling Individual and Business Pclicies 

At the end of 1936 one of the partners 
asked for information relative to cost of 
a $50,000 Ordinary Life, a policy he pur- 
chased. During the next year the origi- 
nal purchaser and the second client each 
purchased $5,000 on our non-medical 
form. 

On February 1, 1937, after | had com- 
pleted the programming of the insur- 
ance on another one of the partners, | 
received a letter from him concluding 
with the following paragraph: 

“After you left | studied the summary 
a little more closely and | also took into 
consideration the fact that a consider- 
able sum will be needed for taxes in the 
event of my death. I have, therefore, 
decided to buy $55,000 of 20 Payment 
Life as I feel that amount will be neces- 
sary to complete the program which you 
have mapped out, and I am sending you 
herewith a signed application. Please 
fill out the application and set it up 
with the rest of my insurance. If it will 
be convenient for the doctor, I shall be 
glad to meet him at my office on Wed- 
nesday morning, February 3 at about 
10:30 o'clock.” 

The examination was made and a 20 
Payment Life in the amount of $55,096 
(for an even amount of premium) was 
issued, delivered and paid for. 

Writing Wives and Children 

In the meantime, my original client re- 
ferred me to his brother-in-law who pur- 
chased $5,000 of 20 Payment Life, and the 
fourth partner had purchased four small 
policies totaling $23,000, all on our con- 
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vertible plan, and three employes had 
bought $7,000 of insurance. 

These sales brought me up to the end 
of 1938. In meantime, a fifth partner 
had joined the firm and he asked me to 
handle his insurance affairs. I had felt 
that their partnership insurance was in- 
adequate and broached this subject with 
some hesitation as it was the first time 
in my dealings with them that I had 
tried to make a direct sale. It resulted 
on December 30, 1938, in my delivering 
$225,000 of 20 Payment Life, $50,000 on 
each of the original four partners and 
$25,000 on the new partner. 

Also, I discussed with them about this 
time the question of insurance on lives 
of their respective wives. The original 
chent purchased $11,430 on lives of his 
two children from me. An examination 
of wife of a second partner developed 
that she was uninsurable. The third 
partner bought a $20,000 policy for his 
wife. The newest partner bought a 
$5,500 20 Payment for benefit of a child, 
recently born, as an educational fund. 


Beccmes Close Corporation 


About the middle of 1940 the business 
terminated as a partnership being suc- 
ceeded by a close corporation. At first 
they were under the impression that the 
partnership insurance previously owned 
could be transferred to the corporation, 
but when the tax implications were 
pointed out they purchased new insur- 
ance for $225,000. Also, $50,000 on 
the life of each of four partners and 
$25,000 on life of the fifth partner. The 
original $225,000 was turned over by the 
business to the individual partners. Two 
of them found they could not conveni- 
ently carry the insurance as_ personal 
coverage, and, accordingly, $75,000 of ‘the 
insurance was lapsed. The balance of 
$150,000 was kept in force as personal 
insurance by the remaining three part- 
ners. 

Single Premium Endowments came to 
the fore at the end of 1941 and seemed 
to arouse some interest. Three of the 
partners were not interested, but two of 
them were. Their interest made them 
buy $100,000 of Single Premium Endow- 
ments, thus placing $200,000 more insur- 
ance in force. 

Finally, while turning over to them a 
substantial dividend check on the Group 
insurance, I discussed with them the 
question of “doing something” for some 
of their employes through whose. ef- 
forts their business was being built up. 
This doing “something” culminated in the 
purchase of policies on the lives of sev- 
enteen of their “key” employes, with all 
of the premiums paid by the employer 
and with the death benefits paid to the 
families of the employes. This was the 
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CANADIAN REPORT FOR 1942 


Total Life Effected Exceeds Preceding 
Year by 19%, Department of 
Insurance Reports 
Net amount of life insurance effected 
in Canada during 1942 was $818,939,114, 
an increase of 19% over the preceding 
vear, the Department of Insurance al 
revealed in a_ preliminary 
correction. ©/ thie 
1942 Ordinary 


Ottawa has 
report subject to 
total amount effected in 
amounted to $630,832,479; Industrial to 
$134,994,826 and Group to $53,111,809. 
Total net business in force in Canada 
at the year-end was $7,872,891,155, an in- 
crease of 7.1% over the corresponding 
amount in force at the end of 1911 

Of the total amount in force in 1942, 
Ordinary amounted to $5,905,321,910); In- 
dustrial to $1,071,312,284, and Group t 
$896,256,961. Canadian companie- car 
ried $5,184,568,369 and Britis!) and 
United States companies, $2,688,.)22,/S6. 
During the year 1941 insuranc 
miums received amounted to $2013, 199,290 
and the annuity consideration 1 $16, 
029,295, while for the year 194. these 
receipts were $215,817,714 and $° !,49- 
246, respectively. 





$290,000 sold to. them in June, 1' 
an annual premium of over $13, 
That’s the story of the develo 
this one lead. I have no deubt 
that the business in that outfit 
from being exhausted.  Perhaj 
little will be sold to the partner 
selves. They are pretty well tak 
of, but they have been extrem¢ 
cious in all of their dealings and 
present time, two of the partn: 
actively engaged in soliciting 
their friends on my_behalf. 
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Sees Life Insurance 
Playing Double Role 
KASTNER OUTLINES FUNCTION 
Tells Country Group Institution Protects 
Individual While Building Up 
The Nation 


e day we may have everything 


Woy 
we necd for every emergency provided 
hy an all-wise and generous govern- 
ment,” Ralph H. Kastner, associate 
counse!, American Life Convention, 
told the “Round-Up” of Country Life 
Insurance and affiliated companies re- 
cently at Chicago. “But the American 
iradition, of which Abraham Lincoln is 


‘he brilliant epitome,” he added, “has 
heen to depend on ourselves, not on the 
President; to do for ourselves, and not 
to depend on Congress. 

“And there is a tremendous amount 
of mental comfort and _ satisfaction in 
feeling,’ he continued, “that your wife, 
whom you married in preference to all 
other women in the world, and that your 
children, who are parts of you and of 
that wife of yours, will be provided for 
in case you should die before you have 
been able to do for them everything you 
plan to do. That is the primary im- 
portance of life insurance as I see it. 

“Though life insurance is based upon 
cold mathematics, and depends, for its 
ability to survive, upon laws or proba- 
bilities, and upon interest rates and mor- 
tality tables, the great and heart-warm- 
ing importance of life insurance is what 
it can do for the men and women, and 
the boys and girls of this country. It 
is important to the country, but it is 
even more important to individuals, to 
you and your neighbors, and to me and 
my neighbors.” 


Does Double Duty 

Mr. Kastner then pointed out that 
while life insurance is sold to protect 
the policyholder and his loved ones, it 
also helps the country to the same ex- 
tent and at the same time helps the in- 
dividual, since the premiums help to 
build up, maintain, support and protect 
the country and its institutions while it 
protects the policyholder and the bene- 
ficiaries from the uncertainties of life 
and death, provides a cushion against 
unprovided old age and a curb for un- 
controlled inflation. 

Why it is patriotic to purchase or sell 
life insurance in these days of war, was 
explained by Mr. Kastner. He stressed 
the essential nature of the life insurance 
agent’s work in not only the happy days 
of peace but in the dark troublesome 
time ot war. 


At the close of 1942, he pointed out, 


the lite insurance companies had_ in- 
vested —$9,300,000,000 in Government 
bonds, an increase of almost $2,300,- 
000,000 for the year, and in addition had 


$11,000,000,000 invested in the securities 
ot industries that are supplying trans- 
portation, communication, power, light, 
Water, gas, electricity and other public 


services vital to the war effort, and in 
other industries that supply steel, iron, 
lead, aluminum, cooper, brass, chemicals, 
tubber. fibers, textiles, automotive prod- 
cts, drugs, meats, groceries and grains 
a fighting men throughout the 
world 

99 vou will see Willie Jones’ $20 
“eF insurance premium has been of real 
hel, this country,” he said. “It has 
"eed the Government to train and 
clothe feed and transport our fight- 
Mg forces; to supply them with tanks 
and es and machine guns, and all 
the other 700,000 different kinds of 
“duipmient that were shipped to Africa 
rad Southwest Pacific with our 
) s 

i He ) touched on the billions of Na- 
rg rvice Life Insurance protection 
yey been sold by the Government 
i ee with our armed forces. 
i irance agents have greatly aided 
Sitinee eee work, providing their 
ti gratis to the men they sought 


Left to Right: Leroy A. Lincoln, Mrs. 
J. T. Johnston Mali and Mrs. Eustace 


Seligman. 


One bundle of the more than 14,600 
books contributed by Home Office em- 
ployes of the Metropolitan Life to the 
Victory Book Campaign is handed to 
Mrs. J. T. Mali and Mrs. 
Eustace Seligman, co-chairmen of the 
Greater New York Committee by Leroy 


Johnston 


A. Lincoln, president of the company, 
in a ceremony in one of the Metropoli- 
tan’s home office arcades. 

Left to right: Leroy A. Lincoln, Met- 
ropolitan president; Mrs. J. T. Johnston 
Mali and Mrs. Eustace Seligman, co- 
chairmen of the Greater New York 
Committee. Returns were coming in as 
the picture was taken and the 14,600 
books contributed represented an incom- 
plete tally. 

Vice President Charles G. Taylor, Jr., 
Second Vice Presidents Samuel Milli- 
gan and Frank M. Smith, Actuary H. R. 
Bassford, and E. M. Whitty, Com- 
mander of Metropolitan Post, Number 
385, American Legion, spoke on behalf 
of the effort. 





EAGLE NAMED SUPERVISOR 

Carl W. Eagle, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of Aetna Life’s J. 
Stanley Edwards Agency at Denver, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Mr. 
Edwards. Mr. Eagle has been continu- 
ously connected with the same company 
and agency for the past sixteen years, 
since he was a student at University of 
Denver. He takes over the duties of 
Assistant General Agent James M. Cald- 
well, CLU, recently appointed general 
agent at El Paso. 





N.A.L.U. Plans Timely 
And Useful Conference 


THE KANSAS CITY SLATE READY 


War-winning and New Business Activi- 
ties To Be Pushed, President 
Taggart Announces 


How life insurance may push its war- 
winning activities to new frontiers and 
at the same time economically increase 
its volume of new business will be given 
intensive discussion when the National 
Association of Life Underwriters meets 
for its mid-year conference in Kansas 
City on March 25-27. 

National attendance will probably be 
confined to members of the organiza- 
tion’s national council and wartime com- 
mittees, Grant Taggart, California-West- 
ern States Life, association president, 
has explained, although association 
members from the Kansas City area and 
nearby points are expected to swell the 
total of registrants. Activities will cen- 
ter in the President Hotel. 


Research Bureau Program 


The opening meeting of the three-day 
session, the midyear agency manage- 
ment conference, will be the same fast- 
moving type of program that the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau repre- 
sentatives—John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
manager; B. N. Woodson, assistant 
manager, and Lewis W. S. Chapman, 
editor—have presented at previous meet- 
ings. It will be keyed to solving the 
major problems of the manager in war- 
time. Jack D. McInnes, president of 
the Kansas City General Agents’ and 
Managers’ Association, will handle the 
local angles of the program. 

The CLU luncheon, to which Chart- 
ered Life Underwriters attending the 
conference will be invited, is under the 
direction of the local chapter. Those in 
charge are: Hiram E. Kincaid, presi- 
dent; Oliver J. Neibel, chairman; Allen 
M. Ozburn, vice president; Arthur M. 
Weaver, secretary-treasurer; Dix Teach- 
enor, Harry C. Booker and Bert B. 
Soyd. 

One of the major social events of the 
three days of meeting will be the din- 
ner for visiting agency heads, national 
officers and trustees, and home office 
executives which will be given by the 
local general agents’ and managers’ 
group on Thursday evening. 

The principal meeting of the confer- 
ence will take place on Friday, the mid- 
vear session of the N. A. L. U.’s Na- 
tional Council. Advance reports indi- 
cate that association affairs to be dis- 
cussed at this session will be of first 
importance, including the civilian war 
activities now being engaged in by the 


members. Progress reports of the of- 
ficers and important committees will 
also be sketched out during the full- 


day session, and several forums will pro- 
vide for an interchange of ideas on cur- 
rent association projects. 





sented. 


of his own. 


120 West 57th Street 





GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY — 


We are ready to make several General Agency appoint- 
ments in medium sized cities in which we are not now repre- 
An excellent opportunity for the good personal 
producer to increase his income and develop an Agency 
The territory: Illinois, Ohio and New York. 


If you are interested write, 


Vv. W. Edmondson, Asst. to the President 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
(Founded 1850) 


New York, N. Y. 











LIVE-WIRE AGENT WANTED 


(unaffiliated) TO CASH IN ON REGULAR 
ADVERTISING AND OFFICE LEAD SERVICE. 
DRAWING ACCOUNT FOR OPTIMISTIC EN- 
ERGETIC GO-GETTER WHO WANTS TO 
MAKE REAL MONEY WITH EXCEPTIONALLY 
COOPERATIVE OFFICE. Box 1459, The East- 
ern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York. 











A second dinner, sponsored for mem- 
National Council the 
Kansas City Association, will be held 
on Friday night, and will be preceded 
by an informal reception at which local 
offices—the Kansas City Life, 
Business Men’s Assurance and the Na- 
tional Fidelity Life—will be hosts. The 
reception will be held in the President’s 


bers of the by 


home 


junior ballroom and the dinner, at which 
national officers and trustees and home 


office executives will also be invited 
guests, will be held in the main ball- 
room, 


“Let’s Face It!” 

On the final day of the conference, 
Saturday, March 27, the top event will 
be the all-star sales congress staged by 
the Kansas City Association. Paul C. 
French, program chairman, has round- 
ed up an imposing list of speakers from 
the National Association’s official fam- 
ily, all of whom will speak on the gen- 
eral theme of the congress, “Let’s Face 


It!” Addresses will be given by Grant 
Taggart; James E. Rutherford of New 
York, executive vice president of the 


National Association, and Trustees Ed- 
ward J. Dore, Mutual Benefit, Detroit, 
and Wilbur W. Hartshorn, Metropoli- 
tan Life, Hartford. A second event on 
the final day will be the all-day session 
of the N. A. L..U. board of trustees 
to consider the actions taken the pre- 
vious day by the National Council. 

The Kansas City committee handling 
local details of the meeting includes: 
William L. McPherrin, president of the 
local association; Herbert A. Hedges, 
vice president of the National Associa- 


tion; Jack D. McInnes, managers’ as- 
sociation chairman; Paul C. French, 
sales congress program chairman; 
Wayne Clover, credentials chairman; 
Dallas Alderman, vice president of Kan- 
sas City Life, representing the local 
companies, and J. Frank Trotter, na- 


tional committeeman, who will act as 
coordinator of the various committees. 
The Kansas City group is also tying in 
an aggressive membership effort with 
the conference, under the chairmanship 
of the association’s vice president, W. 
Verne Wilkin. 

The National Association has an- 
nounced that requests for room reserva- 
tions should be made directly with the 
President Hotel. It has also requested 
that pullman and seat reservations to 
and from Kansas City be made early, 
in order to relieve so far as_ possible 
the burden on the railroads. 


The Schedule 


Events scheduled for the three days 

are as follows: 
THURSDAY, MARCH 25 

All day, Agency Management Conference, pre- 
sented by the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, sponsored and organized by the Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers Section of the 
N. A. L. U. John Marshall Holcombe, it. 
B. N. Woodson and Lewis W. S. Chapman, 
discussion leaders. 


Luncheon, for Chartered Life Underwriters, 
sponsored by the Kansas City CLU Chapter. 

Dinner, given by General Agents and Man- 
agers Association of Kansas City, for visiting 
general agents and managers attending the con- 
ference, for national officers and trustees, and 
for visiting home office executives.—Kansas City 
Club. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 26 

All day, mid-year meeting of the N. A. L. U. 
National Council. Grant Taggart, president, 
presiding. 

Dinner and reception, 
National Council, national officers and trustees 
and home office executives. Reception sponsored 
py local home offices, dinner by the Kansas City 
Association. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 27 

All day, meeting of the N. A. L. U. 
of trustees, Grant Taggart presiding. 

All day, Sales Congress sponsored by the 
Kansas City Association. Theme, “Let’s Face 
It!” Speakers, Grant Taggart, James E. Ruth- 
erford, Wilbur W. Hartshorn and Edward J. 
Dore. 


for members of the 


board 
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Lieutenant W. T. Earls, SC, USNR, 
in charge of War bond sales at the 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., and in 
the Severn River Naval Command; and 
in civil life general agent, Connecticut 


LIEUT. W. T. EARLS 


Mutual, Cincinnati, has been promoted 
to full lieutenant. 

In 1942, the Navy bond office at An- 
napolis reported bond sales totaling 
$424,556.25. During that period, sales 
have climbed steadily, month by month, 
and in December civilian employes at 
naval activities in Annapolis were in- 
vesting 12.9% of total payrolls in War 
bonds. 


most interesting parties 
about which I have heard recently was 
the one given in the Exchange Build- 
ings, seat of the Chamber of Commerce 
in Malta’s much-bombed capital city of 
Valetta in honor of insurance men from 
overseas as guests of the representa- 
tives of British insurance companies in 
Malta, “and in admiration of and grati- 
tude for their inspiring part as members 
of H.M.’s forces in the epic defense of 
these islands.” 

The Post Magazine gives the follow- 
ing account of the party: 

“The idea originated with Lieut. Col. 
\. V. Mallia, Northern general agent in 
Malta, who, together with Mr. George 
Ik. Camilleri, Caledonian agent, also 
made the arrangements. In addition to 
these two gentlemen, the local repre- 
sentatives of the following companies 
jointly acted as  hosts:—National of 
Great Britain, Yorkshire, Sun Life of 
Canada, London & Liverpool & Globe, 
Guardian, Commercial Union, Scottish 
Union, Alliance, Prudential, Sun, Eagle 
Star, Norwich Union and the London. 

“The guests were drawn from all ranks 
of the three services. It was apparent 
that all the above offices have at least 
one or two members of their staffs serv- 
ing in Malta. One of Col. Mallia’s per- 
sonal guests was Major H. T. Enthoven, 
R.A., the popular captain of the Middle- 
sex County Cricket Club. 

“The party was free and easy, there 
being no formal speechmaking. Towards 
the end, it fell to Bdr. J. K. Hornsby, 
erstwhile inspector of the Northern, 
Nottingham, to propose the toast of 
‘The Hosts.’ He remarked that the idea 
behind the party was to bring together 
members of various home branches and 
to introduce them to their local repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Hornsby said that look- 
ing around the room, he could see that 
this had apparently been successful and 
he thought that many had made new 
friendships with colleagues from differ- 
ent branches of their own company 
whom they had never met before. He 


One of the 


thanked his hosts for a very happy eve- 
ning 

uC ‘ol. Mallia replied, saying that such 
a gathering, held at a building which 
had not escaped the ravages of war, was 
further evidence—if such evidence was 
needed—of the spirit of the people of 
Malta, who were determined to ‘carry 
on’ until victory, which was certain to 
crown our united efforts. He added 
that if Malta had made a contribution— 
however small—towards that final result, 
no one would be happier or prouder 
than the Maltese people. Concluding, 
he said that they had ‘all met on com- 
mon ground as members of that great 
institution—British insurance.” 

Two Canadian Army 
land kilts and carrying 
almost blocked traffic in 
station the other day as they were two 
of the most picturesquely attired and 
stunning looking military men who had 
passed through that busy station in 
some time. They were Lieutenant Hugh 
Norman Maclean of the Canadian 
Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders and 
a friend of his from the same unit. 

Lieutenant Maclean, son of Joseph B. 


officers in high- 
swagger sticks 
Pennsylvania 


Maclean, vice president and actuary, 
Mutual Life, is a graduate of Princeton, 
class of ’40. Shortly after graduation 
from that university he went to Hamil- 
ton, Ont., and enlisted in the Canadian 
infantry. Later, he was made a lieu- 
tenant in the Canadian Argyle and 
Sutherland Highlanders. He was garri- 
soned for a time in Jamaica, W. I., and 
currently, he is visiting Canadian war 
factories in a course he is studying. 

His father, Joseph B. Maclean, served 
in the first World War as a captain in 
the Cameronians (Scottish Rifles). He 
was awarded the Military Cross by the 
then Prince of Wales, presentation be- 
ing made on the Cruiser Renown, sta- 
tioned at the time in Hudson River, New 
York. 

Uncle Francis. 


NATIONAL LIFE’S IN FORCE 

In force of National Life of Vermont 
increased by $1,942,466 during February 
to a total of $618,573,964; peak for the 
company since its organization in 1850. 
It is announced in addition that Na- 
tional Life is issuing a new juvenile 
policy continuance contract under which 
a parent insuring his child at any age 
between five and twenty-one is assured 
that in event of the parent’s death or 
total and permanent disability the com- 
pany will waive the premium on the 
policy until the child reaches the age 
of twenty-one. 


Harold A. Ley Discusses Visit He 
Made to England About “Malingering” 


Harold A. Ley, president of Life Ex- 
tension Institute, Inc., New York, wrote 
a letter to M. Albert Linton, president 
of Provident Mutual Life, based on the 
questions which the latter asked Sir 
William Beveridge about “malingering” 
problems during the recent interna- 
tional radio quiz in which Sir William 
and Mr. Linton figured. Mr. Ley’s let- 
ter in part follows: 

“You raised some of 
tions I discussed with Sir Arbuthnot 
Lane (who died recently) back in 1928 
when I went to England at his request 
to tell him about the work of our In- 
stitute. I think you would be interested 
in my experience there. 

“In telling him about the work we 
were doing I described our work with 
the life insurance companies, with in- 
dividuals and with industrial concerns. 
In connection with the latter I told him 
that after several years of experience 
trying to introduce a service for which 
the employer paid the cost the results 
were very disheartening. It was not 
until we linked up the periodic physical 
examination with mutual benefit. socie- 
ties whereby the expense was borne 
equally by the employer and employes, 
with the latter getting all the benefit 
from any savings, were we able to make 
any progress. It was only when the 
physical examinations were insisted upon 
by the mutual benefit society rather than 
the employer that this service became 
successful. 

Health Improvement Must Follow 

Examination 

“T pointed out to Sir Arbuthnot that 
a physical examination in itself was of 
no value unless the person examined did 
something to improve his health as a 
result of the examination. When the 
employes became financially interested 
in the net cost of sickness they then 
became interested in improving the 
health of the group as a whole. I told 
him that the unhidden cost of health 
insurance which made such insurance so 


the very ques- 


expensive was ‘malingering’ and_ that 
wherever such insurance was paid for 
by the employer or insurance company 
only, the employes did not care about 
the cost, but the minute they became 
interested in the net cost (which is why 
[ recommend they get all the savings 
when paid for jointly) the ‘malingering’ 
stopped. The next step was to see what 
they could do to prevent sickness. 

“Lane said that I was right because 
there in England they had one of the 
worst situations you could imagine. 
They passed an act called the Panel 
Law under which employes are paid for 
sickness—the employer paying one-third, 
the State one-third and the employes 
one-third. The individual cannot get 
any benefits until his sickness is certi- 
fied to by a doctor, called a panel doctor, 
who receives a 25 shilling fee for a cer- 
tification. 

“He said the result was that the doc- 
tors were filling out the certifications, 
but because the fee was so small they 
made no examinations and he stated it 
was bad for the country as they were 
paying for ‘malingering’ and not for 
sickness. Yet, they had the law on the 
statute books with no way of removing 
it. 

A Solution 

“IT told him I thought there was a 
simple solution to his problem which 
was to form mutual benefit societies of 
the employes in each company turning 
over to the society the same amount of 
money it was costing the group now 
and telling the employes the money was 
theirs to administer and that they could 
have whatever was left. I stated this 
would stop ‘malingering’ overnight. He 
replied that he was surprised they had 
never thought of this and asked me to 
talk with Lord Ashwith telling him what 
I told Lane. It seems that Lord Ash- 
with had received his title for having 
settled the dock strike and the coal strike. 
He evidently commanded the respect of 
both capital and labor and was the out- 
standing mediator in England at that 
time. 

“T informed Lane I would be pe to 
talk with any one as I had nothing to 
sell and had come to England at my own 
expense simply to tell him about the 
work of the Institute with no desire to 


have any financial interest if they wi 
to start a similar organization. ! 
ed up Lord Ashwith and arra 
meeting. We went over there 
repeated the same story I had t 
and I remember one remark h¢ 
‘Why haven’t we ever thought 
solution—it is so simple?’ He 
me to talk with the leading labor inay 
in England at the time. (I have jorgot- 
ten his name, but he was a meniher of 
MacDonald’s cabinet.) Ashwith wror 
a three-page letter in longhand jntro- 
ducing me. This man was out of town 
but I spent two or three hours talking 
with his chief lieutenant who asked me 
many questions from labor's viewpoint 
After I got through talking with him 
he seemed perfectly satisfied that wha 
I was suggesting would be an excellent 
thing for labor as he seemed to he jus; 
as much alive to the harm that their 
present system was doing as the other 
two men, and was just as anxious ti 
correct it. I have often thought man: 
times since how much simpler the Ene 
lish labor problem was than ours as 
these three men were all Enelishmen 
and thinking along the same lines as 
what was the best thing for England 
“T never heard anvthing more from 
my visit until one day I had dinner 
with John Kingsbury who was head o 
the Milbank Foundation in New Yor! 
and who had just returned from Eneland 
where he had spent a couple of months 
travelling over the country with th 
Commissioner of Health of Eneland 
Without any suggestion from me he 
started to talk about the panel law as it 
affected England’s industries and lhe said 
that the only place where the law was 
working out successfully was in. th 
concerns that had installed mutual ran n- 
efit societies. This must have been 
three or four years after my visit.” 
Gave Ley a Dinner 
Following Mr. Ley’s interview with 
Ashwith the latter gave him a dinner 
at a club in London, the guests being 
a dozen of the leading medical directors 
of life insurance companies. 





AMERICAN MUTUAL REPORT 


New Paid-for Up 7%; Quick Assets 
71% of Total, President 
Mountain Reveals 
New paid-for business of American 
Mutual Life in 1942 amounted to $6,016- 
552, an increase of 7% over the pre- 
ceding year, President E. B. Mountain 
reveals in the company’s forty-sixth an- 
nual statement. Total insurance in force 
increased to $90,404,657. Admitted assets 
rose to an all-time high of $31,421,725. 
Purchases of United States Govern- 
ment bonds during 1942 amounted to 
$1,888,000, bringing the company’s tota 
holdings to $3,290,300. The new pur- 
chases of Governments represented 
72.3% of total premium income for th 
year and were more than eight times 
the premium income received from new 
business. More than 71.3% of the entire 
assets are in cash, United Stat s and 
Canadian bonds and other quick secuti- 

ties. 





PHILADELPHIA LIFE REPORT 


Annual statement of Philadelp!ia Lite 
reveals that during 1942 business ! 
force increased $56,822,200. New bust 
ness paid for totaled $4,929,606. ( ance! 
lations were 10% less than i 1941 
Total income amounted to $2 
Total income exceeded disbursen 
$593,586. Policy payments amounted = 
$1,145,552. Admitted assets stood at Me 
year- -end at $15,361,700, an increase ‘ 
$600,368 over those of 1941. 


19 £Q7 
188,582. 
nts by 





NEWMAN AND McVAY LED ee 

Lowell L. Newman, Fort Wayne Ind. 
led Penn Mutual in 1942 volume an 
Robert K. McVay, Wichita, led in lives 
Mr. Newman is with Samuel B. | ‘regor’ 
agency. a 

Other leaders were Stanley |. Tra 
sue, Bethlehem, Pa.; Walter N. peg 
Stumes & Loeb, Chicago; Maurice ™ 
Coulson, Wichita. 
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War Department’s Plan to Control 
Group Insurance Cost, Commissions 


\s sientioned briefly in The Eastern 
Underwriter last week, a new rating 
olan {o govern the ultimate cost to be 
oid hy the Government for group in- 

for employes of Army contrac- 
nerating under cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee contracts went into effect on March 
|. Jt provides control of insurance com- 
arges for overhead and the crea- 


tion of a general pool to absorb exces- 


surance 
tors 


pany | 


sive losses. 

Subject to the approval of the con- 
officer and where the provisions 
of the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract 
permitted, the contractor’s share of the 
premiums for group insurance have been 
allowed as a proper charge against the 
However, the War De- 
felt there should be a 
standardization of maximum charges, 
ind contractors have been requested to 
ask the insurance companies with which 
they do business to attach a War De- 
partment Group Insurance Rating Plan 
Endorsement to their policies. It is the 
intent of this program to accomplish a 
considerable saving to the Government. 


tracting 


Government. 
partment has 


Based Upon Four Factors 


The plan is intended only for con- 
tractors who have, now or in the future, 
at least 500 employes insured. 

The plan is based on four main prin- 
ciples, termed “Factors.” 

Factor I defines the claims that may 
be included as losses. 

Factor II limits to 3.75% of the pre- 
mium, exclusive of certain conditions, 
the amount that may be charged for 
the combination of taxes, conversions 
and claim expense and provides for a 
reduction of 2.25% if the claims are 
handled by the contractor or his agent. 
It also prescribes a sliding maximum 
scale for the insurance company’s ex- 
pense and risk charge, and this ranges 
trom 16% for a first year premium of 
than $10,000 to as little as 2.5% 


for renewal expense on premium of 
more than $1,000,000. 

Factor III sets the standard for com- 
missions. In general it does not alter 
commission contracts on existent busi- 
ness, but it does reduce to a marked 
degree commissions on business effected 
on and after March 1. However, the 
new scale results in paying approxi- 
mately the same amount for each em- 
ploye insured as is provided under the 
War Department Casualty Rating Plan. 


Provides Reserves 

Factor IV prescribes specific reserves 
for each policy, varied according to the 
coverage afforded. It also sets up a 
pool reserve within each insuring com- 
pany for the benefit of all cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee contractors by requiring the 
setting aside of a total of 20% of one 
year’s premium from experience refunds. 
Under this, when the losses on a par- 
ticular policy exceed 100%, the insuring 
company reimburses itself from the Pool 
Reserve, thus providing an _ effective 
cushion for catastrophe loss and also 
reducing the normal risk charge. Equally 
important and new to the business is 
the requirement that all reserves not 
paid out in claims for the purposes in- 
tended are returned, thus reducing the 
cost to the Government. 

The final dissolution of these reserves 
takes place within a period of two years 
following the termination or completion 
of all cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts on 
which an insuring company has insur- 
ance or within two years of the ter- 
mination of the last insurance policy 
which an insuring company has on such 
contractors. 

Virtually all cost-plus-a-fixed-fee con- 
tractors have programs of group insur- 
ance. Estimates have been made that 
total premiums, toward which employes 
contribute a substantial portion, are $35,- 
000,000 for each 1,000,000 employes in- 


sured. 
The plan, War Department officials 
believe, provides an experience rating 


formula that is simple, capable of easy 
audit and well suited to the conditions 
surrounding the underwriting of this 
business. 





GRADY H. HIPP’S NEW POST 


Resigns as Actuary N. Y. State Fund 
To Be Executive V.P. of 

Liberty Life 

Hipp, actuary of 


Grady H. the State 


Insurance Fund since October, 1929, has 
resigucd to become executive vice presi- 
on i the Liberty Life of Greenville, 
SC. 

Mr. Hipp, who was with the New 
Yo tk State Insurance Department_ be- 
lore hecoming associated with the State 
Fund, is widely recognized in the in- 
surance field as one of the foremost 
actuay 

Mr. Hipp represented the State Fund 
on t ictuarial committee of the Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board, and 
IS the author of several pamphlets pub- 
lishe y the State Fund on experience 
Tati lans, 


OKI AHOMA SALES CONGRESS 

Today’s -Challenge” will be 
of the twenty-fourth annual 
Sales gress of the Oklahoma Asso- 
f Life Underwriters to be held 
, sa 23 in the Skirvin Hotel, Okla- 
a ¥ ity. Among the speakers, Chair- 
man P, Stagg, New York Life, has 
announ ed, will be H. P. Gregory, as- 
manager of Metropolitan Life 


the { 
ne 


eral noma City; George Lackey, gen- 
nie a ent, Massachusetts Mutual, De- 
No saac_Kibrick, agency assistant, 


Yorke Life, Brockton, Mass., and 


nape _Myrick, vice president, Mutual 


i New York. 


BUSINESS MEN’S LEADER 





Sanders Tops Entire Field Force in New 
Business for Tenth Time 


Since 1929 


For the tenth time since he joined 
the company in 1929, Robert Sanders led 
the entire field force of Business Men’s 
Assurance in 1942 from a new business 
standpoint. His production last year 
exceeded that of 1941 by 76% and his 
high of 1937 by 33%. Mr. Sanders has 
been president of the company’s Life 
Club five times and has qualified for 
the Million Dollar Round Table. J. H. 
Tetley, second ranking producer in 1942, 
was trained by Mr. Sanders. 

Last year Mr. Sanders assumed the 
managership of the Business Men’s San 
Diego office and at the year-end that 


office ranked fourth in new business 
volume among the company’s twenty 
branches. Basic in his method is the 


planning of each day’s work a month 
ahead. The bulk of his business is 
among business and professional men. 
Retirement income is his favorite presen 
tation. 


s 


HOFGARD HEADS NEB. GROUP 





W. S. Hofgard, district manager at 
Scottsbluff, Neb., for Mutual Life of 
New York, has ‘been elected president 


of the Nebraska State Association of 
Life Underwriters. Mr. Hofgard also is 
chairman of the Payroll Deduction Plan 
for the sale of war bonds in Scotts Bluff 
County. 








HOME OFFICES LAUD SEMINAR 


Officials Urge Attendance at New York 
CLU Chapter Meeting as Con- 
ventions Substitute 


The Post-War Horizons seminar of 
New York Chapter, Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters, to be held in the Waldorf 
Astoria, April 16, is offered as an in- 
spiration source to replace many com- 
pany conventions. “We recommend to 
our managers,” said J. W. Graham, 
Equitable Society vice president, “that 
they attend this seminar with as many 
of their agency members as possible.” 
J. Roger Hull, vice president and super- 
intendent of Mutual Life agencies de- 
clared. “This seminar is one of the 
most practical and important educational 
opportunities open to life underwriters. 
We are enlisting the aid of all general 
agents in insuring good attendance.” 

Ticket distribution committee headed 
by J. Fred Speer, Equitable Society, 
which met March 9 with William J. 
Dunsmore, Equitable Society, general 
chairman, includes: Benjamin D. Salin- 
ger, Mutual Benefit; Harold Lowen- 
heim, Mutual Benefit; Levi Bottens, 
Teachers Insurance’ and Annuity; 
Minott A. Osborn, Home Life; Harry 
Krueger, Northwestern Life, and Thomas 
Stanion, New England Mutual. 

Also David Marx, Jr., New England; 
Joseph S. Breslin, John Hancock; How- 
ard Lawrence, Lincoln National; Edwin 
J. Allen, John Hancock; Frank Morgan, 
Massachusetts Mutual; Henry F. Silver, 
Travelers: Harris L. Wofford, Pruden- 
tial; Harry C. Remington, Mutual Life; 
Lawrence Lifshey, New York Life; 
George Shoemaker, Provident Mutual; 
Paul E. Orr, Jr., Mutual Life; James 
Elton Bragg, Guardian Life. 

Others are: E. H. White, Aetna; Wil- 
liam Smerling, Berkshire; Herbert R. 
Coursen, Equitable Society; Carl Smith, 
Connecticut General; Wheeler L. King, 
New England; Sara Lewinson, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; John Raye, Metropoli- 
tan; Raymond Maechtel, Union Central; 
C. Lamont Post, broker, and Harold 
saird, Northwestern Mutual. 





INSURANCE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Barbara Bender of Charm Magazine 
Sees Necessity for Protection of 
Their Incomes and Future 


Barbara Bender, daughter of William 
H. Bender, general agent, National Life 
of Vermont, New York City, is acces- 
sory editor of Charm Magazine, a New 
York publication, which is playing up 
life insurance as an essential for young 
women. Editor of Charm Magazine is 
Elizabeth D. Adams. Miss Bender at- 
tended Antioch College, Ohio, New York 
University School of Retailing, New 
School of Social Research and Tobe- 
Coburn School for Fashion Careers. 

“Charm believes that the young busi- 
ness girls’ market has been neglected,” 
she said to The Eastern Underwriter. 
“Our magazine feels that an educational 
program is needed in such fields as in- 
surance, savings and hospitalization so 
that the true values of those services 
will impress the younger women.” 

In current issue of Charm is a story 
about necessity of young women carry- 
ing life insurance, written by Beatrice 
Jones, A. V. Ott agency, Equitable So- 
ciety, and former president of Life Un- 
derwriters Association of City of New 
York, Inc. 





PENN MUTUAL MEETING 

The Penn Mutual Agency Association’s 
executive committee held a_ three-day 
conference at the company’s home office 
the first three days of March at which 
current conditions in selling and mana- 
gerial fields were discussed. General 
feeling was one of optimism as regards 
selling possibilities, despite the ever- 
present manpower problems. Sales are 
reported especially good in the South, 
due to the money brought into the ter- 
ritory by the many military payrolls. 
Frederick A. Schnell of Peoria is presi- 
dent of the association. 


Continental American 

Death Rate Sub-Normal 
PERSISTENCE RATE AT PEAK 
Capital Funds High Relative to Other 


Liabilities, President A. A. Rydgren 
Tells Policyholders 








A death rate below “normal,” high 
persistence rate and high ratio of capi- 
tal funds to other liabilities are among 
the features stressed by President A. A. 
Rydgren of Continental American Life 
in his 1942 report to policyholders. The 
1942 ratio of actual to expected deaths 
was 51%, as compared with an average 
during the past ten years of 52%. 


Persistence High 

“The most significant feature of our 
experience during 1942 has been the 
high degree of persistence of insurance 
in force,” reported President Rydgren. 
“It was the best in the entire history of 
the company. This most favorable ex- 
perience is a natural result of war con- 
ditions. War has given us a deeper 
appreciation of true values. Family life 
is more intimate and assumes greater 
importance in our scheme of things 
Life insurance, therefore, enjoys a 
higher priority than ever before in the 
budgets of the American people. 

“As to our financial position—our as- 
sets are well distributed amone the 
choicest senior securities available in 
the investment markets of this country 
—a high proportion of United States 
Government bonds, the highest grade 
corporate and municipal bonds and first 
mortgages on owner-occupied city and 
suburban properties. 

“The December 31, 1942, market value 
of bonds owned by the company is $575,- 
000 greater than book or statement 
value. None of the bonds or preferred 
stocks owned by the company are in 
default as to interest. Likewise, the ex- 
cellent character of our mortgage ac- 
count, aggregating 2,050 mortgages for a 
total of $12,730,560 is attested by the 
fact that on December 31, 1942, unpaid 
overdue mortgage interest amounted to 
only $1,271. No mortgages are in 
process of foreclosure. 


Capital Funds Ample 

“One of the most important factors 
in judging the financial position of a 
life insurance company is its extra mar- 
gin of safety, the relation of capital and 
surplus to other liabilities. Continental 
American’s extra margin of safety, 7.6%, 
is 50% higher than the average extra 
margin of safety maintained by other 
good companies. 

“The manpower problem has affected 
the life insurance industry as it has 
every other. Many of our skilled em- 
ployes both on the home office staff 
and on the field staff have entered mili- 
tary or naval service. It has been im- 
possible to replace most of them. More- 
over, the various civilian wartime ac- 
tivities have enlisted a substantial part 
of the working time as well as of the 
spare time of most of our remaining 
employes, especially of our agents, whose 
capacity is much sought for. 

“The loss of manpower has been off- 
set by an increase in working hours, and 
by eliminating or curtailing dispensable 
operations. We believe that by these 
means we have been able to continue 
giving policyholders and prospective pol- 
icyholders good service and sound in- 
surance advice.” 


yrmery: AGENCY WINS CONTEST 

David T. Hersch Agency, New York 
City, is i of the recent president’s 
birthday contest held by Security Mu- 
tual Life, F. L. Mable, superintendent 
of agencies, has announced. The con- 
test, based upon excess over quota, was 
run in honor of President Frederick D. 
Russell. Hersch Agency paid-for showed 
a gain of 193% over the comparable 
period of 1942. Contest results are re- 
flected generally in an increase of 30% 
in the company’s new February business 
over the corresponding month last year. 
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PROFESSOR MAGILL’S NEW BOOK 
ON TAXATION 

One of the most quoted men in the 

United 


Professor 


taxation subjects is 
Roswell Magill of Columbia 
University. His first work in the educa- 
tional field was as an instructor of law 
at University of Chicago. Then he be- 
came an assistant to the Secretary of 


States on 


the Treasury, later being made Under 
Secretary of the Treasury. For a time 
he was a financial adviser of the Cuban 
Treasury. He has frequently appeared 
before organizations, including some in 
insurance, discussing tax matters. 

For these reasons there is more than 
ordinary interest in the fact that there 
has now been published a book of his, 
“The Impact of Federal Taxation,” pub- 
lishers being the Columbia University 
Press. 

It deals broadly with taxation and the 
administration of tax laws, especially on 
topic which is title of the book. In a 
chapter about the effect of the income 
tax on the family he takes up various 
status 

Dis- 


Congress and 


forms of trusts and their legal 


under principal court decisions. 


tinctions drawn between 
the courts are sometimes puzzling. Pro- 
fessor Magill says: “One’s chief regret 
is that the court has sometimes seemed 
very astigmatic in drawing the lines of 
distinction, for they are fuzzy, not clean 
cut.” 

One of best reviews of the book was 
written in New York Times Book Re- 
view, February 14, by Godfrey N. Nelson, 
secretary of the New York Times Co., 
and a great tax authority himself. A 
paragraph of his review follows: 

The book is not only timely; it is a 
valuable contribution to the literature 
on taxation. In a readable and non- 
technical style Professor Magill de- 
scribes the impact of Federal taxes un- 
der peace and war conditions. And when 
he says, referring to present taxes on 
corporations: “The results are perilous 
in times like these,” he warns of the 
future. 





RETROACTIVE TAXES FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
The Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York is urging the legis- 
lature to amend the New York Labor 
Law on Unemployment Insurance along 
lines to relieve operators of marine 
equipment from paying retroactive un- 
employment insurance taxes for 1936 
and subsequent years, a liability result- 
ing from a recent decision of the Court 
of Appeals. 

That Mike 


decision, in the case of 


Cassaretakis vs. Standard Dredging Cor- 
poration, was to the effect that the un- 
employment insurance law of this state 
covers all maritime 
navigable waters of the U. S., if all or 
the greater part of the work that they 
perform is done within the state, or if 
their base of operation is located within 
the confines of this state. Result of 
this decision is that a serious financial 
hardship will be placed upon a large pro- 
portion of the operators of marine 
equipment, who, as well as the state 
officials, had interpreted the law as not 
applying to their type of business. Un- 
der the Court decision operators will be 
liable for retroactive taxes on their pay- 
roll since the inauguration of the Un- 
employment Insurance Law, which be- 
came effective January 1, 1936. 


employes on the 





Henry H. Goodwin of Hartford, who 
for sixty years has been a policyholder 
of the Connecticut Mutual, attended the 
97th annual meeting of the policyholders 
held this month. 

ok 


H. Churchill-Smith, assistant manager 
of the Halifax office of the Royal, has 
been elected president of the Cornwallis 
branch of the Canadian Legion. 

a 


Private Paul R. Harris, Reliance Life, 
has been selected for officers’ training at 
Fort Custer, Mich. He has been trans- 
ferred from the Fort Riley Military 
Police Replacement Training Center. 

x ok 

Harold S. Mayer of Godchaux & 
Mayer, New Orleans, has been made a 
director of the United War and Com- 
munity Chest of Louisiana. 

xk * x 

Ellis Millard, former advertising man- 
ager of the Ford Motor Co. of Canada, 
is now with the sales division of Domin- 
ion Life. 





Read Remains Head of New 


Oklahoma Insurance Board 

Insurance Commissioner Jess G. Read 
remains president of the Oklahoma State 
Insurance Board, which otherwise has a 
new personnel through appointment by 
Governor Kerr of Ralph C. Heard of 
Ada, as secretary, and J. T. Ellis, ranch 
owner of Ocheleta, new state fire mar- 
shal, who is the third member. Joseph 
Hunt continues as manager of the rating 
division. 

Upon its reorganization the board has 
adopted a policy of holding meetings 
every Tuesday and inviting to these 
meetings representatives of bureaus, 
companies and policyholders interested in 
the subject under consideration. 


Mrs. James Hale and Bertrand J. Perry 


Bertrand J. Perry, president of Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life, is shown in 
above picture with Mrs. James Hale, 
chairman of volunteer services of the 
Springfield chapter of Red Cross dur- 
ing a meeting of officers and employes 
of company in its auditorium March 3 
during a Red Cross rally. Dolls in the 
picture’ represent various volunteer serv- 
ices. Mrs. Hale said that not only has 
Massachusetts Mutual personnel sub- 
scribed to the membership drive in all 
past years of such campaigns, but many 
members of the organization are doing 
volunteer services with Red Cross. 

a ee 

Francis F. Ludolph, veteran secretary 
of the San Antonio (Tex.) Insurance 
Exchange, expects to leave the hospital 
in a few days, having made rapid prog- 
ress since his recent major operation. 
He missed the meeting of the national 
board of state directors of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents in 
Tulsa, breaking a record of more than 
twenty years’ perfect attendance at 
every convention of the N. A. I. A. 

x & & 

John Bryson, connected with the Jef- 
ferson-Bishop agency at Lakeland, Fla., 
and immediate past president of the 
local Junior Chamber of Commerce, has 
been elected chairman of the Lakeland 
Round Table, made up of heads of lunch- 
eon clubs of the city. He specializes in 
life production. 

Oe oe 


Donald B. Woodward, research assist- 
ant to the president of the Mutual Life 
of New York, has been elected vice pres- 
ident of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, for the field of “Facts .and 
Methods Pertaining to Financial Insti- 
tutions.” 

i: 

John L. Taylor, manager for the Mu- 
tual Life of New York at Springfield, IIl., 
has been elected vice president of the 
Springfield Community Fund. 

* * * 

Grant Cooper, lawyer, has been ap- 
pointed chief assistant insurance com- 
missioner in the Los Angeles office of 
the California Department. He succeeds 
Eugene Fay. Mr. Cooper was admitted 
to the bar in 1925. For five years he 
was in the office of the district attorney, 
then served in the city attorney’s office. 
He has been engaged in private prac- 
tice for some time. 

: e 


Robert E. Sweeney, president of State 
Life of Indianapolis, has been with that 
company forty years. When he began 
the company had resources of $3,000,000. 
Now they are $57,000,000. 


‘one of the best known member 


Charles W. Hall, assistant dirictor of 
agencies, Massachusetts Mutua! Life 
has been awarded by the Unite.’ States 
Treasury Department, a citation {or dis. 
tinguished service in behalf of the War 
Savings Program. Presentation wa, 
made by Edward M. Powell. leputy 
state administrator, war saving. staff 
on February 26 in the office of [x rtrand 
J. Perry, president of the company, Mr 
Hall served as volunteer associate ad- 
ministrator for three months, having 
been loaned to the Treasury Depart- 
ment by Massachusetts Mutual. 

ee ae 


Philip Hewes of Hartford, formerly 
editor of the Managers Magazine of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research By- 
reau, and later secretary to former (Goy- 
ernor Cross, has been commissioned an 
officer of the U. S. Navy. His brother 
Col. Thomas Hewes, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, has suc- 
ceeded Philip Hewes as administrator of 
the Connecticut War Savings Staff. 

*k * x 


Jack R. Morris, sales promotion direc- 
tor, Business Men’s Assurance, and edi- 
tor of that company’s “Bulletin,” has en- 
tered the naval officers training school 
at Tucson. Mr. Morris has been active 
in Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion during the past few years, having 
served on the executive committee and 
as secretary since 194], 

ck 


Charles E. Brown, manager at Grand 
Rapids, for The Mutual Life of New 
York, has been elected president of the 
Grand Rapids Sales Executives Club, an 
affiliate of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives Clubs. Mr. Brown is 
the first life insurance man to be so 
honored. 

* ok x 

Sheppard Homans, head of Prosser & 
Homans, general agents, Equitable So- 
ciety, 120 Broadway, New York, has been 
with the Society forty-five years. With 
the late Seward Prosser, later to become 
head of Bankers Trust Co., he organ- 
ized the general agency in 1898 and 
since 1907 has been its directing head. 

* * x 


W. Owen Wilson, president of the 
Davenport Insurance Company agency 
at Richmond, Va., and a past president 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, left on March 1 for Sebring, 
Fla., where he expects to spend a month 
on vacation. 

+ “x 

John L. Taylor, manager at Spring- 
field, Ill, for the Mutual Life of New 
York, is head of the organization com- 
mittee and treasurer of the newly-formed 
Illinois State War Chest, Inc., which 
will operate in conjunction with the na- 
tional-war chest. Governor Dwight H. 
Green of Illinois is honorary cliairmat 
of the new organization. 

oo 


R. H. Reed, managing director of Lon- 
don Life, has been appointed chairman 
of the newly-created public relations 
committee of the Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association. 

a ae. 

T. Garnett Tabb, senior member 0! the 
Richmond, Va., local agency labb, 
Brockenbrough and Ragland, |as_ beet 
reelected president of the Youn: Mens 
Christian Association of that city 1° 
another term of one year. 

x * x 
George B. Foster, K.C., of \ ontreal, 


who is a director of the Travel«rs, - 
of tne 


a di- 
ils. He 
ust Co 


Canadian bar, has been electé 
rector of St. Lawrence Paper M 
is also a director of Montreal 1 
and a number of other corporations. 
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Insurance Members of Armed 
Services Write Experiences 
Among the most interesting letters 
which insurance companies receive now- 
adays are those of members of the or- 


the armed 


ganization who are now in 
service, 

An unusually large number of such 
letters were printed in “News from 


Home,” agency publication of Home In- 
surance Co., in current issue. There are 
346 members of the Home in the serv- 
ices, Many letters also have been print- 
ed by Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 
in its mimeographed newspaper for serv- 
ice people, called “Salute.” 

Among letters of Home _ representa- 
tives are these: 

One which caught my attention first 
was the 
Mountain Infantry, who was with the 
Eastern department of the Home. It 
was the first letter 1 have about 


this branch of the service which has been 


from Corporal A. Lucas of 


seen 


so much in the news from the Balkans 
Lucas 


and Southern Russia. Corporal 
says: 

“It took nine months of being in the 
Mountain Infantry for me to get to skis 
and snow. The camp is situated in the 


the Rockies, surrounded by 


13,000-ioot peaks, which are used by us 


heart of 


For the more advanced 
half 


for our training. 


classes, we have an area about a 


hour's drive from camp. There one finds, 
at an altitude of 11,000 feet, a mile and 
a quarter ski lift which seemingly takes 
you up to the top of the world. I hate 
to spol the real view by trying to de- 
scril it can’t be done. The endless 
Rocl ‘lountains lie stretched out be- 
lore , snow-covered, rugged, massive 
and ressive in their strength and 
beaut Of course the ski down is also 
he 
thril and must be seen to be really 
appre vated. Some  ‘schuss’ — straight 
dow hers, like myself, take a more 
vari urse, and not always on my 
skis If you were able to view the 
met led up with 70-pound rucksacks 
~~ ressed the same, either in their 
Ha camouflage white, skiing these 
S| ’ : c ae 
lor enjoyment but for definite 
tra ind purpose, your mind would 
4 el any thoughts but that of 
vat | victory,” 

r trom Lieut. Charles J. Mont- 
gon narine department of the Home, 


r be republished in literature of 
( travel agencies after the war as 
di ‘s the South Sea Islands as they 
sade n so alluringly depicted by writ- 


1 trasialaaen “€ P 
¥ avelers for decades. Of course. 
78 t Montgomery is not on a de 


't to the South Seas. 
Wn account: 
island, where I am now sta- 


But here 





























tioned, is one of the so-called South Sea 
Islands that you’ve heard so much about 


both in fiction and on the screen. How- 
ever, they aren’t a bit glamorous or ro- 
mantic, to debunk the bunk. This is the 
third island I’ve been on so far, and 
they’re all about the same—all jungle, 
beach and coconuts. The interior is prac- 
tically impenetrable —hot, moist and 
treacherous. Know what we miss most 
of all over here? Fresh milk and fresh 
eggs. When I get back to the States 
the first restaurant I can get into I’m 
going to order bacon and eggs—six of 
the latter, sunnyside up, and a quart of 
ice-cold fresh milk. That and a real 
bath and some clean clothes seem a 
Utopia now.” 

Corporal William Eaton of the Coast 
Artillery, formerly with Pacific & For- 
eign department of Home, also has been 
on a South Sea island, and he discusses 
what he has seen from a different view- 
point, his letter being this: 

“Mr. ‘Sun’ is starting to make this 
island an oven again. Gosh, it’s really 
getting warm. I take a dip every chance 
that I get. 

“T was out on a job the other day and 
what do I come across but a tangerine 
tree. The fruit isn’t as large as our 
cultivated tangerines back home but they 
sure are mighty tasty. We spent a long 
time together, the tree and I. 

“T just had an interruption. One of 
my buddies signaled me that a small 
half-tame deer had come into our area. 
I went out and took a few snaps of him. 
The island is a hunter’s paradise. 

“Just full of ideas. Haven't been 
asleep ‘over here’ either. I have about 
25 of the most beautiful risks in view. 
Good-sized native dwellings, constructed 
solely of grass and tree bark, including 
generally an open fireplace, oil light, 
about nine or ten kids, and usually ex 
posed by one or two clay drying ovens. 

“The mosquitoes are on a return march 
again. Last night I had about fifteen 
of them maneuvering over my cot.” 

First Lieutenant R. K. Van Nostrand 
(advertising department of Home), gives 
an account of actual combat. He so 
wrote: 

“We have a slight break in active 
fighting and we sure can use a day of 
rest. I am in Northern Africa and this 
place is nothing like what I was tauglit 
in school. It is wet, cold and very 
muddy. 

“We are now fighting against the Ger- 
mans and Italians. They are plenty 
tough and experienced but we've given 
better than we have experienced and 
when the time is ripe, we will surely take 
them completely. Yours truly is only a 
shadow of his former self as we all have 
lost weight but remain healthy, heaven 
only knows why. We are soaked through 
half the time, eat irregularly, sleep prac- 
tically nil when in combat, but still the 
human body stands up wonderfully. [ll 
wager that collectively there are less 
aches and pains in my platoon than in 
peacetime. 

“My platoon has had no fatalities and 
that is all-important to me. We’ve been 
given seemingly impossible jobs, been 





cut off completely three times and still, 
by hook or crook, we have gotten out. 
On one occasion my platoon sergeant 
and I found ourselves. ten miles behind 
the enemy lines on a reconnaissance mis- 
sion and were cut off by a tank attack. 
We crawled, ran, and dodged our way 
back with Jerry’s infantry taking pot 
shots; came to a river which we had to 
swim under fire, wormed our way out on 
the other side and did a little more of 
the same until late that night we finally 
found some friendly forces. 

“Whoever originated the saying: ‘War 
is hell’ really knew what he was talking 
about. The hardest part has been the 
mental rather than the physical. It cuts 
pretty deep when two of your best bud- 
dies get it and you can rest assured that 
there are going to be lots of Jerries pay 
for those two. It sounds bloodthirsty 
and ruthless but we are going to have 
to be that way to meet an enemy who 
has no scruples whatsoever. 

“We are all just looking forward to the 
time when we can come home and start 
to live again instead of just existing. It’s 
worth fighting for. That’s why we will 
never be licked.” 

Mortimer E. (“Bud”) Sprague, vice 
president of the Home, is with the 
Army’s planning division, transportation 
corps. He says he cannot write in detail 
of the work as it is so closely allied 
with war plans. Principal mission of the 
corps is to provide for the transportation 
of the troops and cargoes and also to 
collect information on transportation fa- 
cilities in foreign countries and to com- 
pute the Army’s shipping requirements. 

Another prominent Home man who is 
represented in the letters printed by 
News from Home is Lieut. Commander 
Felix Hargrett of the service division 
of Home. He reaches his office before 
8 o'clock in the morning and often works 
until long after dark. He, too, did not 
go into details as to nature of his work 
for similar reasons. 

A letter from Corporal Ernest H. Long 
of the Anti-Tank Corps, who was with 
Eastern department of the Home, illus- 
trates why soldiers get such a big kick 
out of visiting towns. He writes: “For 
a little better than seven weeks we slept 
on the ground and never visited a town. 
My first night back in camp | couldn't 
sleep well. I thought for a while that 
I’d have to put some stones in my bed, 
or else sleep on the floor.” 

Two WAACS are represented in the 
correspondence. They are Georgiana 
Sawyer and Helen Rafter of Home In- 
demnity. 

“Salute” contains many human inter- 
est stories. One is about a marine just 
back from Guadalcanal who during a 
heavy Jap attack said to a comrade: 
“Don’t worry. Remember that only one 
shell has your name on it.” His friend 
replied: “I’m not worrying about that 


one. I just don’t like those shells that 
are addressed ‘to whom it may con- 
cern,’ 


Lieutenant Ray A. Bouvier, formerly 
of the home office fire insurance depart- 
ment, wrote: “I want to submit my 
name in your contest for the most miles 
traveled. | can top 90,000.” 

Lieutenant J. A. Laird, formerly of 
Aetna San Francisco office, told of his 
experience ferrying planes during past 
few months. He made one trip to 
Africa, another to South America, and 
one to Australia. 

Earl F. Casey, formerly of Providence 
office, and now in Coast Guard, partici- 
pated in the rescue of personnel from 
several wrecked ships. The waves some- 
times were 15 feet high and the tem- 
perature 20 degrees below zero. 

Ensign Jesse A. Anderson, 
of Richmond, Va., office of Aetna, is 
attached to the amphibious force and 
is skipper of a craft 105 feet long. “Job 
of the crew of ten men under me,” he 
said, “when we go into battle will be 
to unload the tanks on the beach and 
then get to hell out of there.” 

Seaman Gerard J. McLees, New York 
office, says that he is learning the in- 
tricacies of a torpedo. “This dangerous 
and powerful weapon is so complicated 
that I think I’d rather keep it a mili- 
tary secret than try to explain it.” 


formerly 


Post-War Economic Development 
Committee 

Paul G. 

Hoffman of the Studebaker Corporation 


Under the chairmanship of 


the Committee for Economic Develop 
ment has been formed which is a move- 
ment by numerous American business 
men, social scientists and economists to 
get set to win the peace after the war 
is won. Objective is to win the peace 
in terms of heavy output of the goods 
which most Americans will be wanting 
so much by that time, and in terms of 


jobs for everybody who is willing to 
vork. 

Executive secretary of the CED is 
Carroll L. Wilson, on leave from the 


Commerce Department’s Bureau of For 
eign and Domestic Commerce. The board 
of trustees includes Vice President Wil- 
liam B. Benton of the University of Chi- 
cago, Chester C. Davis of the St. Louis 
rederal Reserve Bank, Marion B. Folsom 
of Eastman Kodak, Clarence Francis of 
General Foods, President Charles R 
Hook of the American Rolling Mill Co.. 
President Eric A. Johnson of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Harrison Jones 
of Coca-Cola, Charles F. Kettering of 
General Motors, John Stuart of Ouaker 
Oats. ~ 

On the research committee are Wil 
liam L. Batt, S. B. Colgate, Dean Donald 
David of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business, Beardsley Ruml: some of 
the social scientists to help in the re 
search work are Professor Sumner 
Slichter of Harvard, Dean Robert Cal 
kins of Columbia’s Business School, Pro 
fessor Neil H. Jacoby of the University 
of Chicago, and Professor Ralph Young 
of the University of Pennsylvania 

Discussing the committee Collier's 
says: “To us, this looks like a crowd 
that is willing to experiment and adyen 
ture with new ideas, new hopes, new 
processes. By the same token, it looks 
like an organization that can find the 
courage and the brains to blast the pre- 
tensions and misconceptions of our die 
hard conservatives, die-hard radicals, 
pink dreamers and totalitarian planners 
into the middle of next week—to the 
benefit of all the rest of us. The CED 
deserves the interested encouragement, 
we believe, of every American.” 

Before the war is over it is estimated 
by Collier’s that the nation will have 
10,000,000 in the services and 20,000,000 
in war industries. It is also estimated 
that after the war ends this total of 
30,000,000 men will shrink to 15,000,000, 
if not The 100 billions of dollars 
a year that we are now spending on 
arms is expected to shrink to 20 billions 
or less in that same year or two after 
the war. 

Collier’s believes that private enter 
prise, operating freely in big and little 
units, can find the jobs these men will 
have to have. 


less. 


* * 


Lloyd’s Insures a Radio Station 
The weekly newspaper of the theatre, 


movies and radio, Variety, recently 


printed this story about a novel insur- 
ance coverage: 

“WXYZ, Detroit, is offering a money- 
back guarantee to any prospective buyer 
of one of the station’s local programs, 
‘I’ve Got Your Number,’ and the guar 
antee has a new twist. The payment of 
the guarantee is backed up, according 
to the station, by Lloyd’s of London. 
In other words, WXYZ has obtained a 
policy from Lloyd’s to cover any losses 
accruing from the we-deliver-so-many 
listeners-or-else offer. 

“The program’s present rating is cited 


to the buver, but the station bases its 
moneyback angle on its ability to ‘get 
the lion’s share’ of the audience avail 


able at the time of the program’s broad- 
cast. 
“‘T’ve Got Your Number’ embraces 
a station-listening promotion idea, with 
radio sets as the prizes. Each of the 
station’s shows has a code name at- 
tached to it for identification, and the 
listener contacted by the station doesn’t 


collect unless he can quote the code.” 





SEARS EEN 


THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


March 1? 








RFC Adopts Plan For 
Subsidiaries’ Insurance 


DROPS SOME ON N COMMODITIES 
Rubber Reserve, Defense Supply and 
Metals Reserve Insurance Canceled 


as of March 31 


It is now understood that a general 
over-all policy on insurance has been 
adopted by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for its subsidiaries, with 
little disturbance of its existing fire in- 
surance contracts with the exception 
that it is reported insurance will be 
dropped on Defense Plant Corporation 
owned and operated units of the syn- 
thetic rubber program after construc- 
tion has been completed and production 
is begun. 

Latest advices are that insurance for 
units of the Rubber Reserve Co., the 
Defense Supply Co., and the Metals Re- 
serve Co. will be dropped as of March 
31. In these instances, consideration has 
fact that the commod- 
distributed and that 
exposure in any one 


been give n to the 
ities are widely 
there is no large 
location. 

There is no indication, as has been 
reported, that the DPC contemplates 
setting up an insurance fund, but in the 
case of the three subsidiaries mentioned, 
insurance will simply be dropped. 

The DPC insurance which it is now 
understood will not be disturbed with 
the exception of the commodities men- 
tioned above, is written through the 
Factory Insurance Associations, the 
Western Sprinkled Risk Association, the 
Associated Factory Mutuals and the oil 
underwriting pools. 

Subject of Controversy 

DPC has been the subject of con- 
siderable controversy, producers being 
dissatisfied with the commission scale of 
not above 5% and several of the insur- 
ance commissioners indicating their be- 
lief that the arrangement might be in 
conflict with state laws. 

The entire question was brought up at 
the meeting of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners in New 
York last December, when C. W. Pierce, 
president of the F. I. A. at Hartford, 
with which the other factory associations 
consolidated, warned that 
with any disruption of the agreement 
with DPC, there was danger that the 
Government would take over the insur- 
ance itself. 

However, it was indicated by produc- 
ers who followed Mr. Pierce that their 
concern was largely in regard to prop- 
erties not owned outright by the Gov- 
ernment but to those properties on 
which it had made loans for construction 
of new plants and conversion in connec- 
tion with war production which will re- 
main possession of their original owners. 


are to be 





U. & O. QUIZ 


Will Be Held at 85 John Street, New 
York, on March 18; Experts to 
Answer Questions 

An “Information, Please” session rel- 
ative to Use & Occupancy insurance is 
to be held by the Conference of Special 
Risk Underwriters in New York City 
on March 18 at 85 John Street. 

Warren F. Kimball of Kimball & 
Price, 80 Maiden Lane, is to make a talk 
on the subject, following which several 
special risk executives from home offices 
will answer questions on this interesting 
topic, and there is none in the insurance 
business more interesting. Secretary of 
the Conference of Special Risk Under- 
writers is Irvin Eugene Crouch, assist- 
-_ secretary, Aetna (Fire) Insurance 

oO. 


F. I. A. Reports Gain 
In Premiums of 70% 


REELECTS PIERCE PRESIDENT 


Manager Ross Tells of Furnishing Fire 
Protection Service to Many War 
Plants in Country 


The fifty-third annual meeting of the 
Factory Insurance Association was held 
in Hartford on March 5. President C. 
W. Pierce reported on developments in 
connection with the consolidation of 
the Eastern, Western, and Pacific Fac- 
tory Insurance Associations and the na- 
tionwide activities of the F. I. A. 

Manager F. D. Ross reported that 1942 
was a record breaking year for the asso- 
ciation in practically all departments, 
particularly wtih respect to premium in- 
come which increased more than 70% 
over 1941. The F. I. A. today not only 
is servicing its own risks, practically all 
of which are engaged in some form of 
war activity, but also at the request of 
the Government is furnishing fire pro- 
tection and fire prevention service on 
many war plants not insured by it in 
order that so far as possible the pro- 
duction of tanks, planes and guns will 
not be interrupted by fire at any of 
these plants. 

President Pierce was reelected, as 
were Vice-President C. A. Nottingham, 
assistant U. S. manager, Royal; Secre- 
tary C. P. Jervey, secretary, Travelers 
Fire, and Treasurer Gilbert Kingan, U. 
S. manager, London & Lancashire. 

The Fire Association of Philadelphia 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE ELECTS 


Chooses Skirrow as President, Sheffe, 
Vice President; Reelects Hess; 
Adopts Russell Memorial 
The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change held its annual meeting Wednes- 
day and elected the following officers 
whose nominations were announced last 

week: 

President, S. T. Skirrow, secretary, 
Great American; vice president, C. D. 
Sheffe, United States manager, London 
Assurance; secretary-treasurer, Harold 
M. Hess, the last named reelected. Mr. 
Skirrow succeeds Kern, 
Fuller & who delivered his ad- 
dress as retiring president. 

Members of the executive committee 
are J. T. Goeller, London & Lancashire; 
E. V. Treacy, Edgar V. Treacy Co., and 
J. W. Begg, Atlas Assurance Co. 

Manager Hess said in his annual re- 
port that the year 1942 was marked by 
adjustments due to war, including con- 
tinued rate reductions, the average re- 
sult of which was a reduction of 4.6%. 
Aggregate premiums, he said, continued 
for the second successive year to show 
a partial restoration of the reductions 
from 1935 to 1940 and continued favor- 
able loss ratio was reflected in the con- 
tinued reduction of average annual pre- 
mium rate. 

A memorial resolution was adopted 
on the late Joseph W. Russell, former 
vice president and New York City man- 
ager of the Aetna (Fire) Insurance Co., 
who had served as president of the ex- 
change. 


George F. 
Kern, 





was added to the advisory committee, 
and the following companies were re- 
elected: Aetna, American, Automobile, 
Continental, Great American, Hartford 
Fire, Home, Insurance Co. of North 
America, National Fire, North British & 
Mercantile, and Phoenix Insurance Co. 





any other form of endeavor. 


1600 Arch Street 





WORKING DOLLARS 
NEED 
PROTECTION 


People are coming to think of insurance as essential. That's 
true ... and it’s just as true of the working dollar as of working 
machinery, buildings and material. 


With that thought in mind, Alliance Agents all over the 
country are planning their selling to reach Mercantile and Finan- 
cial Institutions this month. The nation is protection-conscious. It 
knows that business and finance need protection just as much as 


Naturally, Alliance offers special advantages in this field . . . 
just as it does in dozens of others. And, Alliance Agents are mak- 
ing the opportunity to better serve their financial clients. 


THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Service Offices located in principal cities 


Complete nation-wide Insurance Facilities 
for Agents and Brokers 


Philadelphia 








New War Clau: 


(Continued from Page } 


the gap between protection off | by 
the War Damage Corporation  .ajns; 
war risks and those offered by fi-> com- 
panies. Such cannot be done, said 
as the change would affect only :\¢ fire 
policy, and not extended cover ve or 
other forms of protection. The ision 
is held desirable by the companic: essep- 
tially for the purpose of bring .s the 
exclusion clause up to date in conform. 
ity with present conditions. 

Asserting that policyholders weld not 
suffer by the revision Mr. Berry ex. 
pressed his firm belief that in-urance 
companies will pay fire losses whic!) may 
be set by enemy agents or other indj- 
viduals hostile to this country at any 
time when an attack or invasion is not 
going on. On the other hand, he feels 
that the War Damage Corporation will 
be responsible for fire losses caused by 
saboteurs when such fires are set by 
them in connection with and at the time 
of an enemy attack. Therefore he did 
not think it necessary to add the words 
“by armed forces” to the words in the 
proposal “or other form of enemy at- 
tack,” such as was suggested by some 
brokers. 


Lucas Heads Opposition 


Julian Lucas, president of Davis, Dor- 
land & Co., one of the leading insurance 
brokerage houses, and Alex Goldberger, 
president of the Brooklyn Insurance 
Brokers Association and spokesman for 
several brokers’ groups, were chic! 
opponents to the proposal. Mr. Lucas 
read a long statement in which he held 
that the “incorporation of further ex- 
clusions in the war risk clause not onl) 
fails to narrow the gap, but as a matter 
of fact, widens the gap. * * * 

“You cannot make this standard fire 
policy cover anything but a fire loss, and 
this is not debatable. A statement of 
negation of liability in the fire policy 
would not compel an assumption of lia- 
bility by the WDC, nor would the reverse 
be true. The two insurers are in no 
way related, nor is one bound by the 
action of the other. 

“T am greatly concerned as to what 
effect the suggested change in the war 
risk clause of the standard fire policy 
will have upon other states which have 
been studying this contract for approxi- 
mately a year. It is my confirmed judg- 
ment that, to say the least, it will bea 
deterring factor. 

“ prefer to go along with the present 
war risk exclusion clause which has been 
employed for more than a century, which 
has been interpreted by the courts, 
which has carried us through wars and 
has demonstrated its soundness in meet- 
ing wartime conditions. 


Extended Coverage 


“Of course the inclusion, not in the 
standard fire policy, but in the extended 
coverage endorsement, of the _ 
assumption of certain known perils such 
as the friendly operations of :nilitary 
forces as distinguished from _ hostile 
operations, would, to a considerable ex- 
tent clear the atmosphere but as to clos- 
ing the gap—No! 

“It is my understanding that : 
purpose of the underwriters to 
tute this new war risk exclusio: 
if adopted, in the so-called 
coverage endorsement.” 

A spokesman for the New Yor. Credit 
Men’s Association and the RF sk Re- 
search Institute charged the — ropost 
contains dangers for the insur: iy pue 
lic. While the public wants p: ‘ecto! 
he said present policyholders 
willing that companies change 
clause so as to possibly assu 
justifiable risks which may 
their financial stability.” The 
Bankers Association favors ret 
the present war exclusion claus 

Mr. Goldberger, supporting M 
expressed fear that the chang 
bring less protection to polic 
He said the proposal contains a: 
terms which can not be interpre 
out court action. 
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Hopes Companies Will Continue to 
Keep U. & O. Markets Open in War 


Beazley of Phoenix of Hartford Says Business Has Chance 
Now to Elevate Coverage to Proper Position by Granting 
Protection When It Is Most Needed 


plea for continuance of un- 


sti 
Ba Ses of business interruption in- 
surance, more commonly known as use 
and occupancy coverage, during the war 
period was made by F. C. Beazley, man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast department ot 
the Phoenix of Hartford Group, when 
address the annual meeting of the 
Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Pacific in San Francisco last week. He 


expressed confidence that fire insurance 
companies as a whole will approach and 
proceed with the handling of this line of 
coverage on the basis of present unde- 
sirable conditions being temporary. 
“Even though we may rightfully expect 
a definite increase in loss ratios,” he de- 
clared in conclusion, “the major portion 

i that loss will be assumed as a worth- 
while investment for the future.” 

With respect to forms of business in- 
terruption insurance Mr. Beazley ex- 
pressed a preference for the contribu- 
tion forms, which more adequately meet 
the unusual problems brought about by 
the war. On the Pacific Coast there is 
available the specified time form which 
answers a definite need but has, at the 
same time, produced a serious hazard to 
the extent of inadequate coverage under 
certain conditions, the speaker said. He 
believes that to exclude certain charges 
and expenses on the basis of a long 
period of total shut down would produce 
a condition of under-insurance, thereby 
violating an insured’s confidence. The 
companies should not hedge on protec- 
tion afforded, he said, but should assume 
full responsibilities and thereby build 
for themselves more goodwill and pres- 
tige with the insurance buying public. 

Mr. Beazley also dealt at some length 
with problems of loss adjustments under 
U. & O. policies. Extracts from his talk 
dealing with effects of the war on the 
underwriting and adjustment of U. & O. 
insurance follow: 


Policies Should Be Reviewed Frequently 


“The war has brought about many 
unusual situations in earnings, rendering 


it most essential that careful delibera- 
tion be given in anticipating the insured’s 
business interruption value. It is like- 
Wise Imperative that all term contracts 
be reviewed at regular intervals for the 
Purpose of revising the amounts of cov- 
erage in keeping with the fast changing 
earning curve. Never before have we 
lad st a large percentage of business 
establi ‘ments making a worthwhile 
rohit, thereby increasing in the same 
percer e eligible and willing prospects 
ad Diusiness interruption insurance. 

. | icreased sale of business inter- 
‘nn nsuuanee during the years of 
» 1942 leaves a lot to be desired. 
Lhe many eligible risks yet to be 
Inst \s long as they remain unin- 
sure ere exists a serious indictment 
Pa ie Insurance fraternity in its 
_ » educate or make known to the 
= public the necessity of business 
see ‘on insurance being included 
- er essential items of insurance 


average business interruption 
stment it will be found that the 
rtion of loss paid is represented 
| continuing expenses, which 
n€ trom the operating capital 
ere is no business interruption 
to do for him what his busi- 

been doing before a 
ill remains a business interrup- 
urable value even though the 
Is Operating at a loss, provided 





loss. 


the business is earning at least a part of 
the continuing expenses. When the in- 
surance salesman fails to properly im- 
press this upon the insuring public, he 
then becomes vulnerable to justifiable 
criticism. 

“Under normal conditions the under- 
writer would review each commitment 
establishing to a reasonable degree of 
accuracy an estimated length of time 
required for rehabilitation or replace- 
ment of the containing building, the re- 
placement or repair of machinery and 
fixtures, and the replenishing of the 
damaged or destroyed stock, be it retail 
stock, raw stock or stock in process. 


War Restrictions 


“The war has brought about drastic 
restrictions and regulations governing 
the repair or reconstruction of buildings. 
Many items of machinery are no longer 
obtainable. Where there is a supply, 
the majority require a preferred priority. 
Many items of stock are no longer being 
manufactured and a good portion of 
available stocks require a priority. 

“Some underwriters contend that all 
business interruption insurance must be 
underwritten on the basis of total loss, 
while others are proceeding to increase 
their company retention where the risk 
represents an essential war industry. In 
following the latter procedure the under- 
writer must first determine if the busi- 
ness is essential to the war; if so, what 
priority could be normally expected. 
The rapid changes of priority classifica- 


tions make it impractical to place toc 
much reliance upon that factor. A risk 
considered today might afford the high- 
est priority available. Three months 
from now that priority may have been 
reduced, or in some instances eliminated 
entirely. There is also the probability 
that a plant having a preferred priority 
as an operating plant could not obtain 
the necessary priority for rebuilding or 
replacement of vital machinery in the 
event of serious damage or total de- 
struction. 


Businesses classified as non-war es- 
sentials are faced with ever-increasing re- 
strictions. A non-essential manufactur- 
ing plant must, of necessity, be under- 
written as a total loss, even though the 
damage to building, machinery and con- 
tents be a partial loss. Non-essential 
wholesalers and retailers represent a po- 
tential total loss to business interrup- 
tion insurance because of the restric- 
tions upon rebuilding and replenishing 


stock. 
Market Should Be Kept Open 


“The restrictions accompanying the 
war have, from an underwriting stand- 
point, rendered business interruption in- 
surance far less desirable than property 
damage insurance on building, machin- 
ery, equipment and stock, because the 
business interruption rates are consist- 
ently lower, whereas the possibility of 
total loss is far greater. This has pro- 
duced a tendency on the part of some 
underwriters to avoid the class. It is 
hoped that these underwriters will re- 
consider, at least to the extent of keep- 
ing the market open, with the future in 
mind. It would be most unfortunate to 
lose the advantages gained through the 
many years of effort to elevate this cov- 
erage to its proper position. Business 
interruption insurance has, for many 
years, been classified by some as a side 
line. Today’s conditions, with all the 
ramifications, present that golden oppor- 
tunity of establishing it in its rightful 
place among other contracts of indem- 
nity having to do with catastrophe loss. 





EARNING CAPACITY 
— yours and theirs 


A timely target in March is the protection of 


Mercantile and 


Financial Institutions. 


Businessmen 


have been preparing income tax filings and are cur- 
rently conscious of the vital importance of safeguard- 


ing continued earning capacity. 


The protection of their earning capacity presents 


a real opportunity for you to augment yours. 


You 


can look for every possible assistance from this strong, 


service-minded organization. 


Inquire. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1600 Arch Street 


Philadelphia 


Service Offices located in principal cities. 
Complete nation-wide Insurance Facilities for 
Agents and Brokers 





An investment now will bring dividends 
in the future. 

“It is with hesitation that I ‘approach 
the delicate subject of the effects of the 
war on adjustments, there being 
many circumstances without previous 
procedence, because they have never ex- 
isted before. Time will not permit, nor 
does my imagination afford me the nec- 
essary vision to anticipate and discuss 
all of the unusual possibilities that might 
arise in the adjustment of a busness in- 
terruption during wartime. My 
approach is based solely upon an en- 
deavor to apply common sense to the 
policy conditions which were drawn 
without knowledge of the unusual situa- 
tions that have and _ will develop as a 
result of war restrictions. 

Repairs to Buildings 

“One of the most frequent questions 
concerns the exclusion pertaining to any 
loss occasioned by an ordinance or law 
regulating construction or repair of 
buildings. It is my interpretation that 
this exclusion does not apply to delays 
brought about by Federal priority regu- 
lations. The exclusion pertains pri- 
marily to instances of delays occasioned 
by building code regulations requiring 
the demolition of any remains | of a 
building not totally destroyed, or restric- 
tions prohibiting the repair of buildings 


loss 


loss 


that would not qualify under existing 
building regulations or codes. 
Another prominent question is 


whether or not today’s conditions could 
be construed as normal, as that word 
is applied in the business interruption 


form. It is my judgment that conditions 
brought about by priorities and other 
Federal regulations are normal to to- 


day’s conditions. 

“There are many war regulations that 
would produce an important effect upon 
the adjustment of business interruption 
losses. One such instance can be better 
explained by employing a hypothetical 
case. Assuming that a retail store or 
manutacturing plant dealing in non-war 
essentials, or a plant dealing in war 
essentials, sustained a partial damage to 
the extent of $20,000, upon application to 
the Federal agency having jurisdiction 
over the release of essential materials 
fdr making the necessary repairs, the 
allotment of such materials is limited to 
$10,000. 

“My interpretation of the policy is 
that the insured is obliged to make 
whatever repairs are available under the 
Federal regulations, distributing the al 
lowance in a way that would produce the 
best effects toward returning his plant 
to a normal operating status. His re- 
fusal would constitute a violation of a 
condition of the business interruption 
form that requires him to resume com- 
plete or partial operation of the business 
by making use of other property, equip- 
ment, or supplies that might be avail- 
able. His refusal would not void his 
nolicy contract, but would affect the loss 
settlement to the extent of the produc- 
tion or sales prevented by his refusal. 

“In the event the insured utilizes the 
available allotment of materials, the loss 
adjustment would take into account the 
period of time required for such repairs, 


with the additional allowance for any 
reduction in output or sales brought 
about by his inability, under Federal 


regulations, to resume complete opera- 
tions, this additional allowance being 
limited to the period of indemnity af- 
forded under the policy contract. 
Where Plant of Reduced Size Can Be 
Rebui!t 

“Another possible situation is where 
a plant has been totally destroyed and 
the Federal agency having jurisdiction 
approves rebuilding of a plant of re- 
duced size. It is my opinion that the 
insured is required to utilize this allow- 
ance to its most effective degree to re- 
enter business on a reduced scale just 
as promptly as possible. In the event of 
his refusal or election not to rebuild, the 
adjustment will be promulgated 
upon a basis of taking into considera- 
tion any reduction in loss to the com- 
pany that would have been made avail- 
22) 


loss 


(Continued on Page 
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U. S. Supreme Court 
Upholds New York Law 


HOOPESTON CANNING CO. CASE 
Declares State Has Power to Regulate 
Operations of Admitted Foreign 
Reciprocals 


The right of the State of New York 
to regulate the operations of reciprocal 
exchanges domiciled outside of the state 
but insuring properties located within 
the state was upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the United States last week in 
its decision in the case of Hoopeston 
Canning Co., FE. Prichard, et al., vs. 
Louis H. Pink, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of the State of New York, et al. 

Opinion was rendered by Mr. Justice 
Black, with Chief Justice Stone and Mr. 
Justice Jackson concurring. Mr. Justice 
Rutledge took no part in the considera- 
tion or decision in the case. 

This case attracted widespread atten- 
tion as it was litigated through the 
courts of New York State in a declara- 
tory judgment action. Attorneys for the 
Warner Reciprocal Insurers in  Chi- 
cago appealed the decision of the New 
York State Court of Appeals upholding 
the state laws, and its decision is now 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Justice Black’s Opinion 

The opinion of Justice Black describes 
the issue as whether or not the appel- 
lants, reciprocal fire insurance associa- 
tions, whose attorney-in-fact is located 
in Illinois, may constitutionally be made 
subject to the laws of New York as a 
condition of insuring property in that 
state. The New York law requires that 
cooperative insurance associations must 
obtain a license or be prohibited from 
doing “any act which effects, aids or 
promotes the doing of an insurance bus- 
iness” in New York. As a condition of 
the license, submission to the New York 
regulations is required. 

The appellants contended that the law 

applied to them violates the due 
process and equal protection clauses of 
the fourteenth amendment. The opinion 
continues: 

“These reciprocals have been annually 
licensed to do business in New York 
since 1930 and allege that they are ‘de- 


as 


sirous of qualifying under the valid pro- 
visions of the insurance law of 1939, and 
of securing a license thereunder.’ More 
than 50,000 contracts affecting New York 
State risks have been executed since the 
reciprocals began business, and the gross 
payments made by New York concerns 
as premiums or deposits amounted to 
more than $2,000,000 for the period from 
1931 to 1938. The total of premiums or 
deposits from insurance affecting New 
York property is more than that from 
Illinois, the state in which the associa- 
tions have their headquarters and whose 
laws they insist must govern their con- 
tracts. 


Attack Constitutionality of Law 
“The principal contentions are urged 
against the constitutionality of the New 
York law as applied to these reciprocals: 
(a) Since the contracts of insurance are 
signed in Illinois and losses are paid by 
checks mailed from that state, the asso- 


ciations do no business in New York 
which therefore has no power to regu- 
late them. (b) Assuming that New 


York does have general power to regu- 
late, nevertheless certain of the provi- 
sions of the statute do not accord with 
due process and deny equal protection 
of the law.” 

Assuming that the formalities of con- 
tract are carried on in Illinois, the court 
said, the issue remains whether the in- 
surance enterprise as a whole so affects 
New York interests as to give New York 
the power it claims. More recently it 
has been recognized, it continues, that a 
state may have substantial interests in 


the business of insurance on its people * 


or property regardless of isolated fac- 
tors and this interest may be measured 
by highly realistic considerations such as 
the protection of the citizen insured or 
the protection of the state from the in- 
cidents of loss. ‘To insure the protection 
of state interests, it says, it is now rec- 
ognized that a state may not enforce in 
its own courts the terms of an insurance 
policy normally subject to the law of an- 
other state where such enforcement will 
conflict with the public policy of the 
state of the forum. The opinion contin- 
ues: 
Signing of Contracts 

“The actual physical signing of con- 
tracts may be only one element in a 
broad range of business activities. Busi- 


those doing business are scrupulously 
careful to see that not a single contract 
is ever signed within that state’s boun- 
daries. Important as the execution of 
written contracts may be, it is ordinarily 
but an intermediate step serving to tie 
up any prior business negotiations with 
future consequences which themselves 
are the real object of the business tran- 
saction.” 

Justice Black says that the instant 
case gives clear proof of these state- 
ments, and he explains how the con- 
tracts are made: A canner or wholesale 
grocer in New York signs an application 
to become a “subscriber.” This is sent 
to the attorney-in-fact in Chicago. An 
insurance engineer may be sent to New 
York to investigate the risk and if 
accepted, the applicant signs a power-of- 
attorney and sends it and the application 
back to the attornev-in-fact, who issues 
a policy of inter-insurance which is 
mailed to the subscriber in New York 
who becomes the insurer and the in- 
sured. The engineer may visit the sub- 
scriber from time to time to encourage 
reduction of fire hazards or to investi- 
gate the cause and extent of losses. 

On such trips, the engineer may give 
information concerning the enterprise to 
prospective participants although he 
does not actively solicit business, the 
opinion says. and the contracts reserved 
the right of the reciprocals to go into 
New York to repair, rebuild or replace 
lost or damaged property. 


Protection of Property 


“Surely.” Tustice Black says, “the ob- 
ject of all this activity is not the sign- 
ing of a contract or a check, but the 
protection of property and nayment of 
indemnity in case of loss hy fire. These 
business transactions neither begin nor 
end with the contract. The intimacy of 
the relation of these insurance contracts 
to the State of New York becomes even 
more apparent when it is remembered 
that the pronerty insured is in the State 
of New York. The states have long 
held great authority over property with- 
in their borders . . . Contracts formally 
made in other states may remain sub- 
ject to the law of the state of the situs 
of the pronertv particularly in respect 
to immovables.” 

Tustice Black instant 


contrasted the 


-Pcase with that of Allgever vs. Louisiana, 


ness may be done in a state although..:in which no act was done in the State 
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of Louisiana except that of mailing 
letter advising the insurance company oj 
a shipment of goods which were in the 
state only temporarily and the insurance 
company never purported to do Iusiness 
in the state and said: 

“In the instant case, the reciprocals 
have the many actual contacts with the 
New York subscribers and the Ney 
York property outlined above, and much 
of the insurance covers permanent im- 
movables and the reciprocals have been 
licensed to do business there for years, 
... The Allgeyer line of decisions can- 
not be permitted to control cases such 
as this, where the public policy of the 
state is clear, the insured interest js 
located in the state and there are man 
points of contact between the insurer 
and the property in the state. 


Power to Regulate 


“We conclude that in determining 
whether insurance business is done 
within a state for the purpose of decid- 
ing whether a state has power to regu- 
late the business, consideration of th 
location of activity prior and subsequent 
to the making of the contract .. . of the 
degree of interest of the regulating state 
in the object insured, and of the loca- 
tion of the property insured are separ- 
ately and collectively of great weight. 
Apply any of these tests, it is apparent 
that the reciprocals are doing business 
in New York and are thereby subject to 
regulation by that state.” 

Under the title “Validity of the Regu- 
lations,” Justice Black explained that 
advisory committees of the subscribers 
themselves rather than the attorney-in- 
fact must have ultimate powers of man- 
agement of the reciprocals, that pro- 
vision must be made for stipulated op- 
erating reserves, for a contingent liabil- 
ity of the subscribers of not less than 
one nor more than ten times the amount 
of annual premium and for a surplus to 
be maintained unimpaired and said that 
no more agreements are to be made 
with subscribers who do not have assets 
in excess of $10,000 and that at least one 
office must be maintained in New York 
and policies must be countersigned by 4 
resident New York agent. On this port, 
Justice Black said: 

“These regulations cannot be attacked 
merely because they affect business ac- 
tivities which are carried on outside 


state. Of necessity, any regulations 
fecting the solvency of those doing an 
insurance business in a state must have 
some effect on business practices of the 
same company outside the state. Notli- 
ing in the Constitution requires a stale 
to nuliify its own protective standards 
because an enterprise regulated lias !!5 
headquarters elsewhere. The power! 
New York may exercise to regulate do- 
mestic insurance associations 1iay be 
applied to foreign associations whicli 
New York permits to conduct the same 
kind of business. We think the 
regulations themselves, since tlicy are 
aimed at the solvency of the reciprocals 
or at promoting the convenienc’ with 
which New York residents may (0 theif 
insurance business, are all wit! in th 
scope of state power. 
Subscriber Also Insurer 

“Tt is argued that the provision requ! 

ing each ,new subseriber to hi net 


assets of $10,000 violates the equal pre 
tection clause but since each subscriber 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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ify ‘youve eesti 
HELPLESSLY 
WATCHING-— 


as raging flames consumed a 
home with all it contained, you 
must realize the value of proper 
insurance protection. 

Only with the aid of a com- 
petent agent or broker can you 
be sure of securing the right 
coverage to safeguard you 
against financial loss. 





Insure Through a 
Fidelity-Phenix Agent 


Let him survey your insurance 
needs and recommend the kinds 


and amounts you should have 
for sound protection. 


He is trained and experi- 

enced in the preparation 
of policies to meet your 
individual requirements; 
he is always available to 
advise and serve you in 
the event of loss; he 
represents a company of 

this strong, capital stock 
group which has paid out 
more than $1,150,000,000 
in claims since 1853. 


Ask him to give you policies 
in THE FIDELITY-PHENIX—one 


of the strongest companies in 
the country. 


— 0 


I 


IDELITY-PHENIX 


RE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MAIDEN LANE 


————_ 
——————_ 
— 
— 
———— 


NEW YORE, N. Y. 


A Member Company of 
ao FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP SSS 


——————— 
P , i FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN =———- 
comprising the following companies Vics Poaakteas 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
NTAL INSURANCE CO. 


LE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


SSS 
THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. SS 
N FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


SS 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO, SSS 

SS 
MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. = _ 
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Percival Beresford 
Heart Attack Victim 


DIES SUDDENLY AT HIS HOME 


Retired in 1934 as United States Man- 
ager of Phoenix Assurance Group; 


Had Long Career 


Percival Beresford, 69, who retired in 
United 
attorney of the 


1934 after twenty-five years as 
and 
Phoenix Assurance group of companies, 
died of a heart attack at his home in 
Summit, N. J., March 7. He had been 
in the insurance business for more than 


States manager 


fifty vears and was with the Phoenix 
for forty years. 

Mr. Beresford was born in Middlesex, 
England, February 6, 1874. He entered 
the London office of the Palatine Insur- 
ance Co. in 1890 and in 1895 joined the 
surveying staff of the North British & 
Mercantile in London. Subsequently he 
became secretary of the South Wales 
branch of the North British. 

Joining the Phoenix Assurance in 1903 
and before coming to the United States 
in 1909, he managed two of its branches. 


When Mr. Beresford was transferred 
to this country A. D. Irving was man- 
ager and upon Mr. Irving’s retirement 
in 1909, Mr. Beresford and L. P. Bayard 
were made joint managers. At the close 
of 1914 Mr. Beresford was made sole 
manager, continuing in that capacity un- 
til his retirement in 1934. 
Nation-wide Reputation 

During his years as United States 
manager, Mr. Beresford gained a nation- 
wide reputation as underwriter and ex- 
ecutive and under his leadership, the 
companies in the group witnessed a re- 
markable growth. 

In addition to being United States 
manager of the Phoenix Assurance, he 
was president of the Imperial Assurance 
Company of New York, president of the 
Columbia Insurance Co. of New Jersey, 
president of the United Firemen’s In- 
surance Co. of Philadelphia, chairman 
and director of Phoenix Indemnity Co. 
of New York, director of London Guar- 
antee and Accident Co., United States 
manager and attorney of the Swiss Re- 
insurance Company of Zurich, Switzer- 
land, director of the Imperial Assurance 
Co. of New York, Columbia Insurance 
Co. of New Jersey, United Firemen’s In- 
surance Co. of Philadelphia and North 
American Reassurance Co., Under- 


AMERICAN GROUP FIGURES 
Parent Company Report Shows Assets 
of $37,302,225; Columbia Fire and 
Dixie Fire Statements 
The American of Newark closed 1942 
with admitted assets of $37,302,225 and 
policyholders’ surplus of $13,685,940, On 
the basis of December 31, 1942, actual 
market quotations for bonds and stocks 
owned, assets would be increased to $37,- 
851,068 and policyholders’ surplus to $14,- 
234,783. The company has reserves of 
$16,835,454 for unearned premiums and 
of $4,744,423 for losses. United States 
Government bond holdings amount to 
$9,182,866 and cash in banks and on 
hand at the close of the year was $5,- 
989,589. Net premiums of the American 
in 1942 were $21,819,352, a gain of al- 

most 20%. 
The Columbia Fire of Dayton, Ohio, 
in its 1942 statement, shows admitted 





writers Salvage Co. of New York, Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, and Sanborn 
Map Co. 

Surviving Mr. Beresford is his wife, 
Mrs. Ethel F. E. Beresford. Funeral 
services were held on Wednesday, 
March 10, at Christ Episcopal Church, 
Short Hills, N. J 


assets of $3,192,271, capital of $ .000,q9 
and net surplus of $1,359,584. M. -e than 
$1,000,000 of assets are in Unite. States 
Government bonds. The reserve ‘or yp. 
earned premiums is $680,827. 1. © com. 
pany wrote $716,833 in premiun 
crease over 1941. 

The Dixie Fire of Greensbor 
reports admitted assets of § 
capital of $1,000,000 and net su 
$841,457. Its investments inclu 
423 in United States Governme: 
The unearned premium reserve 
413. Premiums last year were 

Figures of the Bankers Indem 
reviewed in the casualty section 


an in- 





American Home State 


The American Home Fire shows ad- 
mitted assets of $2,976,615 in its annual 
statement for 1942. Capital is $1,000,000 
and surplus $957,402, making a 
holders’ surplus of $1,957,402. 1) actyal 
December 31, 1942, market quotations 
for all except insurance stocks had been 
used the policyholders’ surplus would be 
$2,028,317. The company has a reserve 
for unearned premiums of $816,177 
Holdings of United States Government 
bonds amount to $770,334 and cash on 
hand and in banks is given as $378,139. 


olicy- 








A VIOLENT 


A CRASHIN J. 


TREE LiMB. 


7 
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Actual size reproduction of advertisement in our ADVERTISING 
AIDS TO AGENTS. Write for ‘packet’ containing advertising, direct- 
mail and follow-up suggestions — adapted to wartime conditions. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE-NEW YORK 








IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNITED FIREMEN’S INSURANCE CO. 


THE UNION MARINE & GENERAL INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., Ltd. 
PHENIX INDEMNITY COMPANY 








se ConcentRaT 


It made possible the break through at El Alemein in Egypt 
and it routed the Jap fleet off Guadalcanal. 

Concentrated effort in your business will likewise win suc- 
cess. Don't scatter your salesmanship—ask for the Security 
Group March “Broadside” and use its concentrated “fire 
power” to increase Extended Coverage sales during March. 


U.S. Navy Official Photo 


ep FIRE POWER 


WINS WARS... 
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SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY + THE EAST & WEST INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW HAVEN OF NEW HAVEN 
THE CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY COMPANY 


= 
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SECURITY—THE NATION'S WATCHWORD 
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| of Pa. Upholds 
Private Enterprise 








HIGH REGARD FOR INSURANCE 
New [:surance Commissioner Addresses 
Phila -lphia Society; Knowlan, Wel- 
on, Fell and Buck Speak 

\ ng plea for private enterprise, 
the ssity of its maintenance and 
higl ise for the part which insur- 
se taken in the building of Amer- 
‘es keynotes of the talk which 
Pent ania’s new Insurance Commis- 
‘oner--aregg L. Neel—made before the 
Insurance Society of Philadelphia in a 
crowd: ballroom of the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford tel, Monday night. Among the 
more than 800 persons present were 
some Philadelphia’s leading insurance 
executives, others in the audience being 
avents, brokers and other representa- 
fives of fire and casualty companies. 

\y unusually interesting first hand 
description of Guadalcanal operations 
was given by Lieut. Col. Joseph A. 
Knowlan of Knowlan, Thorpe & Co., 


insurance surveys, Philadelphia, who was 


with the Marines in South Pacific en- 
avements. He is a past most loyal 
erand gander of Blue Goose. Another 


speaker was General Victor A. Yakon- 
tof Russian soldier and diplomat, who 
was with the Tenth Russian Army in 
the first World War and also served as 
secretary in the Kerensky cabinet. 
Toastmaster was Spencer Welton, vice 
president of the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing & Insurance Co., who was in his 
characteristic graceful and felictous form. 
Paul M. Fell, Middle Department Rating 
\ssociation, suburban division, is presi- 
dent of the Insurance Society of Phila- 
delphia. Perey G. Buck, assistant sec- 
retary, Franklin Fire, was general chair- 
man of the meeting. 

Commissioner Neel said in part: 

Holds to American Way of Life 


“We must ever remember that we are 
\mericans, dedicated to the American 
way of life. Fairness in law or regula- 
tion must stand this test, and this De- 
partment will not fall into the error of 
undertaking to assume powers beyond 
the necessities of the situation and en- 
tirely within the law and thus_ build 
lor its own strength. 

“American invention, management and 


capital have given to the American peo- 
ple the highest standard of living in 
any country in the world. 

“We have enjoyed a prosperity for 
more than a century and a half that 


has proven to us that we have the best 
typ government ever planned by 


I want to keep that type of 
government. Of course, it must cope 
wit] is modern age and it can and 
oil 

‘e is the rent you pay for the 
spa uu occupy. The insurance in- 
du las justified its existence and 

ut preeminently as a_ profes- 
es—you have set the high stand- 
al practice and you maintain them. 


insurance man of today is a pro- 
| man specializing in his par- 
line and his opinions when seek- 
ice are as highly regarded as 
any other profession. 
Insurance Needs Experts 
general public realize that in- 
Is very intimately bound up 
economic and social welfare; 
sa highly complex business and 
not be entrusted to novices or 
We who exist today are the 
immary of all the men and wo- 
all the ages. A great heritage 
that has come down to us from 
hears—whose keen foresight and 
made us free men and free 
We must maintain that free- 


lay make little difference to the 
inist what we do today—but it 
ake a great difference to our 
future in this grand country of 


ours whether we do right or do wrong 
today. 

“Let us ever remember that while we 
are descendents of the past, we are also 
the parents of the future. Yes—we were 
the pupils vesterdav—we are the teach- 
ers today. 

“Let us as the teachers of today do 
everything in our power to maintain the 
tested and fair system of free enterprise 
and private initiative. 

“Let us go forward under our Consti- 
tution—that great document—embodying 
the wisdom of the centuries that went 
before us—which, while protecting the 
individual, has not impeded his social 


Apa 
progress, 


National Union And 
Birmingham Statements 


The financial statement of the Na- 
tional Union Fire of Pittsburgh, as of 
December 31, 1942, shows that assets 
now total $21,338,221 as compared with 
$19,911,480 in 1941. Liabilities, except 
capital, are $15,074,525, leaving a surplus 
over all liabilities of $5,163,696, or a sur- 
plus as regards policyholders, of $7,- 
263,696. 

Premiums written in 1942 totaled $10,- 
918,402 and the company had an under- 
writing profit of $256,807. 

The Birmingham Fire 


of Pennsyl- 


vania, a subsidiary of the National 
Union, also released its financial state- 
ment showing assets of $2,270,611, lia- 
bilities, except capital, of $268,437, with 
surplus over all liabilities of $1,002,174, 
or a surplus as regards policyholders, of 
$2,002,174. 


JOIN CANADIAN CONFERENCE 

Canada’s newly-formed Independent 
Fire Insurance Conference reports that 
two additional companies have expressed 


their intention of joining the confer 
ence. These are the National Retailers 
Mutual Insurance Co. and the Central 


Manufacturers Mutual. 




















“PUBLIC MISINFORMATION ABOUT CAPI- 
TAL STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE” 








for its services. 





HARTFORD 





the business are based on misinformation. 


Nobody knows better than you that the capital stock company 
fire insurance business, as such, is conducted on a highly ethical 
basis and maintains itself as a sound and essential unit in the nation’s 


economics at a very moderate profit and at steadily lowered rates 


The public does not know this. Many of its conclusions about 


not highly value your business or your friendship. 


You know this—what have you done and what are you plan- 
ning to do in your community to correctly inform your fellow citi- 
zens of the worth and integrity of the business you represent? 


There is no escaping the fact that this educational work must 
be done and that to a great extent it devolves upon you individually, 
and your local association collectively, to build a true public per- 
spective on the fire insurance business in your community. 


Your companies have been doing this nationally through adver- 
tisements in magazines, over the signature of the National Board. 
The Hartford Fire has repeatedly suggested that you clip and dis- 
cuss these advertisements with your customers. 


Right now we also suggest that you ask 
the National Board for a supply of a recent 
release ‘‘Public Misinformation About Capi- 
tal Stock Company Fire Insurance’’—and give 
it wide distribution and discussion among your 


customers. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 


Small wonder if it does 


Write for a sample copy today. 
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Camden Fire Presents 
102nd Annual Statement 


The Camden Fire reports admitted as- 
sets of $13,986,290 in its 102nd annual 
statement covering 1942, an increase of 
$345,127 over December 31, 1941. Capi- 
tal remains unchanged at $2,000,000 and 
the net surplus at the close of last year 
was $3,562,717, making a_ policyholders’ 
surplus of $5,562,717. The surplus gained 
$158,140. Unearned premiums are re- 
ported at $6,315,534 and the loss reserve 
was $1,132,200. 

Premium income in 1942 was $6,721,900. 


l‘ire and allied lines showed a written 
loss ratio of 40%. Auto underwriting 
had a loss ratio of 46% on an earned 


premium basis. 


Frayser Special Agent Of 
Springfield in Virginia 
The Springfield Fire & Marine Group 
appointment of Stuart K. 
special agent for Virginia, 
assisting State Agent Francis H. Spen- 
Mr. Frayser was born in Henrico 
County, Va., and was educated in the 
Richmond schools and business college. 
He started his insurance career in 1919 
with the Virginia Insurance Rating Bu- 


announces 


Krayser as 


aw f 








March 12, 1942 











reau and since then has had varied ex 


perience in local agency and special 
agency work in Virginia, North Carolina 
and the District of Columbia. 

The Springfield Group office for Vir- 
ginia is located at 118 North 8th Street, 
Richmond. 





Reciprocal Decision 
(Continued from Page 18) 


is also an insurer and other subscribers 
are dependent on his financial respon- 
sibility, there is no reason why the legis- 
lature might not think this provision 
necessary. It is also complained that 
different requirements have been put 
upon reciprocals than mutual companies ; 
but we have previously held that a co- 
operative insurance company may be 
subject to separate classification for the 
purpose of determining how it shall be 
regulated.” 

Declaring that the provisions requiring 
an office in the state and counter-signa- 
ture by an agent in the state are no 
more stringent than those approved in 
La Tourette vs. McMaster, Justice Black 
summed up in conclusion: 

“The appellants earnestly insist that 
theirs is a successful system of co- 
operative insurance which gives com- 
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f Underwriters 


formation 0 


ROBABLY the largest privately op- 
erated laboratories in the world, this 
testing station, sponsored by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, has been 
constantly engaged in furnishing exact 
knowledge, based on extensive tests, re 





all mater! 





conceived the 
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garding the “merits of appliances, de- 
vices, machines, and materials, in respect 
to life and fire hazards and accident 
prevention.” 

Through the widespread and highly 
technical work of Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, countless essential appli- 
ances, scientifically tested for their 
safety against fire, are made avail- 
able to the public. National Union 
and Birmingham agents are proud 
that the companies they represent 
are among those who support the 
activities of this vital organization. 


National Union 


and Birmingham 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH : 


























plete security with substantial economy 
to their members, and that their New 
York subscribers may lose the benefit 
of this form of insurance by reason of 
the reciprocals’ inability to comply with 
the requirements of the New York law. 
That the reciprocals save for their mem- 
bers from 25% to 50% of the cost of 
ordinary commercial insurance and that 
the members are well satisfied with the 
system they have created is not contro- 
verted by counsel for the State of New 
York. However persuasive such argu- 
ments might be if addressed to the state 
legislature, they present no constitu- 
tional barrier which prevents New York 
from enforcing these regulations if it 
chooses.” 





Beazley on U. & O. 


(Continued from Page 17) 


able through the construction and oper- 
ation of a smaller plant. 

“The question of stock replacement 
presents many interesting angles. In 
the event of loss damaging or destroy- 
ing stock that is no longer obtainable, 
the business interruption loss, as_ it 
would apply to that particular portion 
of the stock, would be limited to the 
extent the stock on hand would have 
produced income to the insured. For 
example, if an insured could not replace 
this stock upon depletion through sales, 


his recovery through business interru; 
tion insurance for the loss of sale oi 
that stock destroyed must be limited t 
the expectant earnings of the stock o1 
hand. 

“There are certain items of stock re 
quiring materials essential to the wai 
effort that can only be replenished whe: 
the wholesaler or retail merchant sells 
that stock for approved uses. He is re- 
quired to obtain a Governmental form 
in the instance of each sale. Merchants, 
because of business reasons, have allo- 
cated a certain percentage of that class 
of stock to be sold to customers no! 
qualifying under these regulations, and 
the remainder is held for sale where thi 
purchaser is qualified. This represents 
a voluntary election on the part of the 
insured, limiting his stock replacement 
on such items to that percentage of his 
sales for approved Government use. 

“The Federal regulations, as they exist 
today, do not provide for a means oi 
replacement of such stock in the hands 
of wholesalers or retailers when that 
stock is destroyed by fire or some other 
hazard. Under these circumstances, the 
loss adjustment would have to be based 
upon an agreed percentage between the 
company and the insured on what por- 
tion of the stock would have been sold 
in a manner affording him replacement 
privileges. While this example may ap- 
pear highly technical, it represents cir- 
cumstances that will continue to exist 
as long as the present regulations remain 
as they are now.” 














50 John Street, New York 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1942 
United States Branch 


wo Sf 


Cash in Banks and Offices 13.45% $ 859,723.67 
United States Government Bonds 32.08 2,051,173.00 
State and Municipal Bonds 8.74 558,662.00 
Public Utility Bonds 2.00 127,845.00 
Railroad Bonds 10.87 694,943.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 1.43 91,215.00 
Accrued Interest on Bonds 35 22,139.31 
Public Utility Preferred Stocks 4.42 282,900.00 
Public Utility Common Stocks 27 17,500.00 
Bank and Trust Company Stocks .29 18,500.00 
Industrial Preferred Stocks 3.53 225,400.00 
Industrial Common Stocks 7.20 460,400.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks .20 12,631.00 
Agents Balances under 90 Days in Course 
of Collection 10.29 658,053.65 
Due from Reinsuring Companies on 
Paid Losses 3.08 197,012.28 
Association Deposits 1.64 105,088.09 
Notes Receivable 16 10,595.12 
Total Admitted Assets 100.00% $6,393,781.12 
| ae SSE) Fs Pa Cid tye De 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums on Policies 
in Force 35.29% $2,256,482.94. 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and 
Adjustment Expenses 20.17 1,289,737.38 
Reserve for State and Federal Taxes 1.15 73,595.00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts Payable 47 29,863.78 
Reserve for Funds held under 
Reinsurance Treaties 6.05 386,831.34 
Total Liabilities 63.13% $4,036,510.44 
Statutory Deposit $ 500,000.00 
Net Surplus 1,857,270.68 
Surplus to Policyholders 36.87 2,357,270.68 
100.00% $6,393,781.12 


On the basis of December 31, 1942 Market Quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the 
company's admitted assets would be $6,442,571.12 and surplus to policyholders $2,406,060.68. 
Securities carried at $637,439.00 in above assets are deposited with various States as required 
by their laws. All other securities are held by Bankers Trust Company of New York, Trustee 
appointed in accordance with the laws of the State of New York. 


77.74% of the assets shown are in the custody of the Trustee and the various States. 


100% of Investments are in American Securities 
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Predicts Comprehensive 
Fire Insurance Policies 


Cc. BUNYAN TALKS ON COAST 





Points Out Trend Toward Broader Cov- 
erage; Public Demand for Complete 
Contract Should Be Met 





C. Bunyan, manager, Pacific de- 
partment, Commercial Union Group, 
aking before the Fire Underwriters 
\.sociation of the Pacific March 4, pre- 
dicted that in the future the fire in- 
ance companies will follow the lead 


o! the casualty companies in writing 


comprehensive policies. 

fhe intention of the comprehensive 
policy, he said, is to furnish protection 
not partial in scope but in a complete 
or comprehensive way. The _ business 
man, he said, frequently wonders why 
lie cannot have all of his liability pro- 
tection in one policy, and insistence by 
pr ,ducers that they be furnished with 

ich complete protection for their clients 
led companies to put coverages together 
in one contract, eliminating overlapping 
and loopholes. 

“At first,” he said, “these contracts 
were not called comprehensive policies; 
in fact, they could not honestly be 
called by that term, but gradually more 
and more coverages formerly given un- 
der specific separate policies were merged 
into one contract and the demand and 
need for some package type of contract 
giving complete protection to an assured 
as well as for the producer grew, and 
out of all of this developed what has 
now come to be known as the compre- 
hensive liability policy.” 

Coverage Is Complete 

The real satisfaction comes, he said, 
from the fact that now more nearly 
than ever before the coverage is com- 
plete and comprehensive; if a risk is 
covered under a_ true comprehensive 
form, there is but one document and 
the account involves but one producer 
and not several accounting items such 
as is the case where a risk is covered 
under several specific policies. 

“If the relationship is properly estab- 
lished in the beginning,” he continued, 
“the business is not easily removed to 
the books of a competitor. The in- 
terested producer who goes through with 
the proper building up of one of these 
contracts learns much that was unknown 
before and again there is established 
a type of teamwork that is not too easily 
broken up.” Of the trend toward com- 
prehensive policies in the fire insurance 
business, Mr. Bunyan said: 

“The present useful stage of the com- 
prehensive policy has not been attained 
casily or overnight, nor is it even now 
perfect. There has been great and stub- 
born resistance to its use, but little 
bv little that resistance has been over- 
come, and the comprehensive policy of 
today has become a most important 
vehicle in the casualty business, and it 
will continue to grow. 

Comprehensive Fire Policies 


“Tam convinced, and I am sure I am 
ot alone in the belief, that as time 
es on the comprehensive policy, al- 
iough perhaps under some other name, 
ill become just as important to the fire 
mpanies. The fire companies even 
Ww are combining coverages in one 
mtract. Think of your all risks poli- 
s and of your extended cover en- 
rsements, of your provisional cover 
licies. In the fire companies’ auto- 
obile business there is a policy in ex- 
tence which is actually called a ‘com- 
ehensive policy,’ although I think that 
not a correct term for it. 
“This trend to combine coverages will 
mtinue. We are all looking for ways 
d means of reducing expense and 
roadening coverages, and stabilizing the 
isiness which we have developed at 
reat cost. Broader contracts will come 
hether we want them or not, and we 
vill be wise if we provide what the 
- wants and not just what we want 
) se 


‘It makes no difference whether we 





are casualty companies or fire compan 
ies, we have a service to render, and 
there is no good reason why in render- 
ing that service it cannot be done in an 
increasingly satisfactory way to the in- 
surance buyer and to ourselves. It is 
our plain duty to make our products at- 
tractive to the man who pays for it and 
to see that the protection we extend is 
comprehensive and complete.” 





AWAITS WESTERVELT RETURN 

The position of Frederick W. Wester- 
velt, Jr, as assistant director of the 
Business Development Office will not 
be filled during his leave of absence 
while he is in the United States Navy. 
According to Director Milton W. Mays, 
his desk will be kept dusted and _ his 
chair will be waiting for him when he 
returns from the service. 





NAMES BLAIR FIRE MANAGER 
D. K. MacDonald, manager for Can- 
ada of The London Assurance, and its 
associated companies, the Guildhall and 
the British Law, announces the appoint- 
ment of L. W. Blair to the position of 
fire manager. Mr. Blair has been with 
the London group since 1929, having 
previously been with the N: tional Union 
Insurance Co 


N. Y. Society Appoints 
Nominating Committee 


William A. 
Insurance Society of New 


Riordan, president of the 
York, an- 
nounces the following as a nominating 
committee to nominate officers and di- 
rectors to be elected at the annual meet- 
ing on May 25: 

J. D. Erskine, secretary, Insurance 
Executives Association, chairman; James 
Elton Bragg, manager, Guardian Life; 
William Bernhard, manager, General Ac- 
cident; C. L. Bussing, president, C. L. 
Bussing, Inc, and D. B. Ryan, vice 


president, Wm. H. McGee & Co. 


CENTURY 1942 FIGURES 

The United States branch of the Cen- 
tury Insurance Co. reports admitted as- 
sets of $4,889,250 in its annual report for 
1942, The surplus to policyholders is 
$1,855,085. On the basis of December 
31, 1942, market quotations for all bonds 
and stock owned the company’s admitted 
assets would be $5,010,383 and the pol- 
icyholders’ surplus $1,976,218. The Cen- 
tury has a reserve for unearned pre- 
miums of $1,616,863 and a loss reserve of 
$1,280,979. 











FULTON TRADING 
and COMMISSION CO. 
SALVORS 


FIRE a MARINE 
Established 25 Years 


2 JONES LANE NEW YORK 
BOwling Green 9-6380—6381 
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DAVIS AMERICAN SPECIAL 

The American Group of Newark an- 
nounces appointment of Leo N. Davis 
as special agent for its fire companies in 
northeastern Illinois. Mr. Davis, who is 
vice president of the Illinois Fire Un- 
derwriters Association, has been with 
another company for the past sixteen 
years, first as automobile underwriter, 
and, since 1932, as fieldman in the same 
territory for which he will serve the 
American. 








State of New York. 





Reserve for Losses and Loss I:xpenses 


Reserve for Expenses, 


Capital Stock (100,000 shares 
ee 


*Bonds and Stocks are 
If actual December 31, 
stocks had been used (such insurance stocks being taken at statutory 
holders’ Surplus would be $2,028,317.36. 


Globe and Rutgers Fire 
deposited with Governments and State Departments as required by law. 


AMERICAN HOME 
FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1942 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


*Bonds—United States Government..............ccccccececeece $ 770,334.44 
ret CRE. s's wines a MeN Lae Ralbe bined ds xe beeideiws 479,160.18 
pene EIS aE eRe eR fay A DO ep SS eT eo RV 1,020,848.51 

Se iy CUE GB IR oo 0 ova hak rh eh ends eh dain ceds 378,138.80 

Mortgage Loans (I‘ace Amount $202,683.60). .................. 159,000.00 

Premium Balances (Less Ceded Reinsurance Balanees).......... 150,534.39 

PT EN TN ia iia Se hca ke hi kk sé heha ieee des 10,702.44 
Other Addniiited Asaets:.. oo. 056 ccdcscccess PCE EN See Te 7,895.94 

929 976, 614. 70 
LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned’ Premiunis:.: scceses cc scck wen nce webween 


Taxes (Including $21,403.41 U. S. Income 
Taxes) and Contingent Commission due or accrued 


Resesve: for alk other tenis: 22% oc. es oa c oad oan ekida Saw: 


$10.00 Par Value)... $ 


games $ 114,060.25 


1,000,000.00 | 
957,402.28 1,957,402.28 





816,176.63 


77,665.29 
11,310.25 


$1 019, 212. 42 





POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS $1,957,402.28 


carried on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Department of the 
1942 market quotations for all except insurance 


Insurance Company. 





HOME OFFICE 


111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


There has been deducted an amount of $29,616.55 
representing interest in our own stock through ownership of Second Preferred stock of the 
Securities carried herein at $326,271.00 are 


82, 976,614.70 


values) the Policy- 
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N. J. Agents to Hold 
Meeting on April 15 


TO ACT ON NEW CONSTITUTION 


One-Day Gathering at Trenton Will 
Have Closed Business Session and 
Speakers After Luncheon 
Association of In- 
surance Agents will hold its mid-year 
meeting at Trenton on Thursday, April 
15. The Hotel Stacy-Trent will be head- 
quarters and the meeting will be limited 
to one day with no evening banquet. 
The morning will be given over to a 
closed business session, at which time 
a proposed new constitution will be of- 

fered for adoption. 

\ luncheon will be held at noon to 
be followed by talks by invited speakers. 
Company men and their guests will be 
welcome at the luncheon Fur- 
ther details of the program for the meet- 
ing will be announced around the end 
of this month. 

President William D. 


The New Jersey 


session. 


O'Gorman sum- 
in the New Jersey Agent the 
changes in the revised con- 
document was drafted 
consisting of William 
H. Spiegelberg, Jersey City, national 
state director, chairman; Herbert A. 
Faunce, Atlantic City, past-president; 
Herbert A. Faunce, Red Bank, past- 
resident, and Claude J. Kirkland, past- 
resident of the Bergen County Asso- 
Following is Mr. O’Gorman’s 
changes suggested: 


marizes 
principal 
stitution The 
by a committee 


1 
! 
1 
t 


ciation 
analysis of the 
Changes in Constitution 

there is a considerable broad- 
statement of objects of 
It is believed that the 
forth clearly the 
member of today’s 


“First, 
ening in the 
the organization. 

statement 
of the alert 

\merican \gency System. 

‘There have been many 
changes since February of 1921. There 
were not then the efficient county or- 
anizations of today and individual mem 
bership was direct in the state associa- 
tion. The marked growth, influence and 
importance of many strong county and 
local boards have made them the back- 
bone of our association, and incidentally 
through our state association the back- 
bone also of our national association. 
This highly desirable development. is, 
under the proposed constitution, encour- 
and recognized by the giving to 
co-extensive boards jurisdiction 
over the state membership in their areas 
and at the same time making these 
boards responsible for the collection and 
delivery of members’ dues to the state 
association 

Eligibility for Office 

‘Thirdly, it requires that a person, to 
be eligible to office, must have an own- 
ership interest in an insurance agency. 

‘An increase in the number of mem- 
bers constituting a quorum at an asso- 
ciation meeting is provided. 

‘The duties of the heads of the county 
boards—the state association vice presi- 
dents—are set forth and further recog- 
nition of the importance of these county 
executives to the state association is 
given. 

“The representative of our association 
to the national association—formerly 
called the national councilor and now 
the national state director—is provided 
for and hits duties are outlined, this, of 


sets 


and material 


aged 


these 





course, being in accord with the changes 
made when the new constitution of the 
national association was adopted last 
fall. 

“All standing committees as at present 
set forth are dropped and provision is 
made for a finance committee. Other 
committees, as may be needed, are to be 
appointed by the president with the ad- 
vice and consent of the executive com- 
mittee, this latter committee being pro- 
vided for, as are the officers, by election. 

“Another change recommended is in 
the appointment of the nominating com- 
mittee, which is to include two county 
vice presidents from different portions 
of our state. 

“Personally, I believe it represents a 
marked improvement—a more modern 
and sound basis—for our association. | 
know that your officers and executive 
committee are firmly of that same opin- 
ion and therefore unanimously recom- 
mend to you its adoption at the April 
convention in Trenton.” 


Agents’ Qualification Bill 
Tabled by Georgia Senate 


hearing before the 
committee of the 
Georgia Legislature this week, the 
agents’ qualification bill which had 
passed the Senate was tabled. The bill, 
sponsored by the Georgia Association of 
Insurance Agents, provided for a com- 
mission to pass on the qualification of 
agents before licenses could be obtained. 
Insurance Commissioner Homer C. 
Parker did not approve it. 

Company opposition to the bill did 
not materialize until after it had passed 
the Senate and was up for second read- 
ing in the House when a solid front in- 
cluding capital stock company members 
of the South-Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation, non-board companies and mu- 
tuals appeared in opposition to it. 
Rutherford L. Ellis, president of the 
Georgia Association of Insurance 
Agents, and its secretary, Lon Sullivan, 
appeared before the committee to speak 
in favor of the bill. 


After a stormy 
House insurance 


FRANK MOORE OF VIRGINIA DIES 

Frank Moore, well known local agent 
of Lexington, Va., and for many years 
a member of the Virginia Legislature, 
died suddenly of a heart attack March 5 
at his home in that city. He was chair- 
man of the House appropriations a: 
mittee in the lower branch of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Of two surviving sons 
one is Thomas T. Moore, chief exam- 
iner for the Virginia Department. 


PHOENIX OF LONDON AMERICAN 
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BOARD WRITES DALLAS LINE 
City Schedule Placed Through Associa- 


tion Members in Local Companies 

and General Agencies 

A five-year fire and extended coverage 
insurance policy on the city of Dallas 
property was formally delivered to City 
Manager V. R. Smithen at the March 
membership meeting of the Dallas In- 
surance Agents Association. The insur- 
ance is handled by the Dallas Local 
Placement Board and the entire sched- 
ule covering thirty-seven locations was 
written in one master policy in loose 
leaf book form, with each of the depart- 
ment heads having copies of the sheets 
covering the property under their super- 
vision. The Trinity Universal Insurance 
Co. of Dallas wrote the master policy 
but the insurance is equally divided with 
the Gulf Insurance Co., the Republic 
Insurance Co., and the Dallas general 
agencies of Trezevant & Cochran, T. A. 
Manning & Sons, Gross R. Scruggs & 
Co., and Floyd West & Co. 

The policy is written for $700,000 with 
a five-year premium of about $10,000 
but does not include the city property 
under jurisdiction of the Park Board, 
which is also handled by the Dallas 
Local Placement Board. The commis- 
sions on all of the Placement Board in- 
surance are divided equally among the 
members of the Dallas Insurance Agents 
Association. 

“In all my experience as a city man- 
ager, I have never seen anything as 
complete and yet as simple as the new 
arrangement,’ ‘said City Manager Smith- 
an in accepting the leather bound policy. 
“The Placement Board plan certainly 
takes a lot of work and trouble from the 
city officials and guarantees the maxi- 
mum protection at the minimum cost 
with the least possible detail work by 
our budget office. In many cities the 
insurance is a political football and a 
headache to everyone concerned. In 
Dallas it is handled efficiently and in a 
business-like manner.” 

MILLERS NATIONAL MEETING 

The Millers National held a_ sales 
meeting and luncheon recently at the 
Union League Club of Chicago which 
brought out 100 downtown brokers to 
hear L. B. Menner, company special rep- 
resentative, explain the recent changes 
in the personal property floater policy 
as well as point out ways and means to 
stimulate fire insurance sales. 

Mr. Menner has recently assumed field 
supervision over downtown Chicago for 
Millers National. He has been with the 
company for six years as special repre- 
sentative, covering a number of states 
from the home office. Altogether he 
has had twenty-four years of insurance 
experience having been previously with 
the Phoenix of Hartford for eighteen 
years. 


DODDS NAMED BY GOV. DEWEY 

Bligh A. Dodds of Gouverneur, N. Y., 
insurance man and president of the New 
York State Association of Town Fairs, 
has been appointed director of the Divi- 
sion of State Fair in the New York 
State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets. The appointment was made 
by Governor Thomas FE. 
Dodds, who is chairman. of the St. 
Lawrence County Republican Commit- 
tee, is 53 vears old and unmarried. 
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A. J. HENDERSON DEAD 


Founded Insurance Agency in Pitts- 
burgh; Was Major in National Guard; 
Other Connections 
A. J. Henderson, 70, founder of the 
Henderson Brothers Insurance’ Co., 
Pittsburgh, died March 6 in his home at 
South Hills, Pa. A graduate of Trinity 
Hall, Mr. Henderson was head of his 
own agency from 1912. From 1890 to 
1912 he had been connected with the 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati River Packet 
Co., which his father, James A. Hen- 

derson, owned. 

He was a major in the National Guard, 
a member of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce, the Pittsburgh Athletic As- 
sociation and the Field Club. 


FIRE WASTE MEETING APRIL 2 





National Gathering in Washington; 
Awards To Be Presented at U. S. 
Chamber Meeting in N. Y. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the 
National Fire Waste Council will be 
held on Friday, April 2, at the headquar- 
ters of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in Washington. This is the 
council’s first wartime meeting since it 
was organized in 1922 to join the forces 
of its member organizations with the na- 
tional chamber and the chamber’s mem- 
ber organizations in order to face the 
mounting peril of fire throughout the 
nation. The program this year will 
stress the enormous burden of fire de- 
struction on the nation’s war effort and 
the fire safety problems of principal di 
visions of business constituting the na 
tional chamber’s membership. 

The National Association of Insuranc« 
Brokers and National Association 0! 
Mutual Insurance Companies have re 
cently been admitted to membership in 
the council which now is composed oi 
thirty-three national organizations. 

The results of the current National! 
Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest fo: 
1942 will be announced at the council’ 
meeting on April 2 and the awards will 
be given at a special session at th: 
national chamber’s annual meetin: 
April 26-29, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


EARLS ON ADMIRAL’S STAFF 

Ensign John V. Earls, United State 
Navy, has been appointed a member o 
Admiral William F. Halsey’s staff in th 
Solomons Island. He saw active dut) 
at Guadalcanal where he became ill an 
has spent the past two months at 
hospital in New Zealand. He receive: 
his assignment to Admiral Halsey’s staf! 
upon his return to his station. Ejsign 
Earls is a son of Mr. and Mrs. William 
A. Earls of Cincinnati, and is vice presi- 
dent of the Earls-Blain Co. 








At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Home Fire & Marine of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Group, San Francisco, Feb- 
ruary 23, a quarterly dividend of  $.50 
per share on the capital stock of the 
company’ was declared, payable March 
15, to stockholders of record March 5. 
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Pearl American Group 
Home Office — 19 Rector St., New York 


CLEVELAND 
314 Bulkley Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


CINCINNATI 
1417 Carew Tower 


SAN FRANCISCO 








PHILADELPHIA 
525 Chestnut St. 


200 Bush St. 








Pearl Assurance Co., Ltd. (United States Branch) 


0. H. Carlsson, U. S. Manager 
to RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Financial Statement—-December 31, 1942 


ASSETS 








$ 7,261,198.21 


4,480,720.47 


50,069.75 
76,977.14 


*Bonds 
CI OMIINO SS re iene obec ee en ee eke eew aa $2,788,390.14 
State, County and Municipal. ....cccccscacs'e 595,277.05 
NE nag 6h i466 OAS KA DEN ORK ARERS CRBERKRED 1,650,777.04 
PARR TICRENCIOO SoS ais 6 aliens es bie anes wees ee 1,085,613.58 
Industrial and Miscellaneous.............46. 1,141,140.40 
*Stocks 
NS BC US EEC LEPTSURT ECE COT re eee $ 445,945.00 
Pee CGSOCMOD 6 os Kamae nese ceseeekeaserowens 
DM OT TMU AUCE. cic ws sp cccanseenesen 
Industrial and Miscellaneous...............+. 
2) Pee Iara ig See ae er ee eee a Moree ear ee ig et eer 
Premiums in course of collection not over ninety days due, 
less reinsurance premiums due to other companies..... 
teinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses due from other 
Be BROCE TE OOS PE CE EO OCLC DOCE SFOS 
Cash collateral deposit and deposits with Underwriters’ 
DT GUEIOE BORGO. 6 «. h46c is parka cdavesanains oes 
Accrued interest on Bonds and Bank Balances............. 
pg Aree ee eee Te CT ere Te Tr 


$14,452,077.78** 





Vv. L. Gallagher, Ass’t U. S. Manager 


LIABILITIES 


Unearned Premium Reserve 


Losses in process of adjustment 


Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and other Liabilities......... 


Funds held under Reinsurance Treaties 


Unearned Premiums and Losses Recoverable on reinsur- 


ance in companies not admitted to transact business in 
New York State 


PRO ea Sid gc Bors Cade whan clears wera $ 


500,000.00 


WUC a dadeudeewads oo kas «ced a maken yl twecdans 9,346,705.13 


Surplus to Policyholders 


$ 3,704,533.18 


$41,366.00 


317,230.69 


135.66 


141,807.12 


9,846,705.13** 


$14,452,077.78 


*Valuation on_basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried at $625,817.72 are deposited as required by law. 
**On basis of December 31, 1942 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, this Company’s total Admitted Assets and Surplus to Polieyholders 


would be increased $81,092.80. 


The Eureka-Security Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


0. H. Carlsson, President 
Corporate Office: 1417 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Executive Office: 19 Rector Street, New York, New York 


Financial Statement—December 31, 1942 (New York Basis) 


ASSETS 
*Bonds 








COVOPRIMONEL 5 nc pcos hee nee eo rscue uname aas $2,187,549.62 
State, County and Municipal. .....2...<<cesesis 2¢ 
Railroad ....... cece eee cece cere rece eee eenee 
a ere ier are cme 
Industrial and Miscellaneous...............4. 
*Stocks 
eae eee are er en ee ee ee $ 78,010.00 
PUIG TUTIGIGR. oars asic scence ucersaneaes 288,300.00 
RE Oe ek AR eee eee me am 31,520.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous..............-. 435,096.50 
CRE og 6:6 626 oss DARE T ERATE EOL ER Cates eae + oeraaN 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate, first liens................ 
Premiums in course of collection not over ninety days due, 
less reinsurance premiums due to other companies...... 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses due from other 
COMIGGINOS: «5. ieee nc een sae tk ob amen © tac Ramee e meth Care's 
Deposits with Underwriters’ Boards and/or Associations... 
Accrued interest on Bonds and Mortgage Loans............ 
MIRC ROO ood s Sew elis deh orerwae ah eememans 


*Valuation on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
**On basis of December 31, 1942 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, 


would be increased $96,159.65. 


$ 4,361,586.50 


832,926.50 


1,860,087.45 
4,300.00 


341,955.64 





618.57 
6,653.88 








$ 7,446,273.92** | 


LIABILITIES 


RIGGED PPOUNSINh  NCOUGE UUs G0 oc we didaed uum dusemedcaeeses 
POGee ith: PEOedae GE Ae meNt oo. «sco 5 sc 5a cs a woeseewrarae 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and other Liabilities......... 


Unearned Premiums and Losses Recoverable on reinsurance 


in companies not admitted to transact business in New 


NORM. CMs beans Fas dene die deane alee ees eb eeacaeias 
CHREGD 6 inca s ccwe we sncebd hase ne eaecan eee ae cere 
I ic 0.x ae wee nw 0086 Cees ehewewe ious 2,211,654.95 

Prats, Sah PCP ON as 6% os 5 es Seda See cceeees 


this Company's total Admitted Assets and Surplus to 


Monarch Fire Insurance Co. 


0. H. Carlsson, Manager 
Corporate Office: 1901 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio 
Executive Office: 19 Rector Street, New York, New York 


Financial Statement—December 31, 1942 (New York Basis) 


ASSETS 
*Bonds 





COVEPRIBORE. oc cclecas cede Hew et oO Cae dene ae 
State, County and Municipal................ 75,591.73 
NT Oe ere er ere eee eee ee ce 206,625.88 
Distete WEES cis se cir ean wes seeess see ces 132,430.18 
Industrial and Miscellaneous............... 208,060.70 
*Stocks 
REMIEOGUD « 6:n.6'o ode CRATE HCE USER e. $ 49,800.00 
PEG CRENSOOME: 6p eries Cone keine Se eh emeey os 20,000.00 
OL) MO A er ere re Pere ry ee 44,000.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous................ 205,320.00 
(a) oe errr sk rear rite te rear ee ee ed eee NI Te ee ee 
ee er ee rr ee ee Pe ee rere ee 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate, first liens............. oa 
Mortgage Certificates of Participation. ............cceeeees 


Premiums in course of collection not over ninety days due 
and reinsurance premiums due from other companies...’ 
teinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses due from other 
Companies 
Deposits with Underwriters’ Boards and/or Associations... 
Accrued interest on Bonds, Mortgage Loans and Bank 
5s is 5h Ue ERR WAS OOS 6 eK eRe e we ae delae 


UR NRRINEE -EMONEN. woe aecd x ode 6s Wh aa eee ak eee ed 


*Valuation on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


| 


319,120.00 
520,001.40 


58,025.46 
8,511.50 





195,939.90 

164.46 

2,911.07 } 
16,175.06 


| 


$ 3,375,709.69** 


LIABILITIES 


Og Sy an eer eer ce cer ere ee 
Losdes tii PYOCORR OF BE PMMCMIOIE oo nia cc ccc cccccccccccccucs 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and other Liabilities......... 


Unearned Premiums and Losses Recoverable on reinsurance 


in companies not admitted to transact business in New 


BOR PRRED Cai eee aeestecans sie saVawadtckaeuasicecexwour 
Ot re ror a ee ee ee ee hee mee Pr ee ye $819,336.00 
SON inka ted didueietas denne Vexwameteeneenaee 754,226.38 

DUG 16 PURO MONON. << 6 ca x deccceccacyseucees 


$ 3,499,930.74 


398,007.00 


311,975.46 


24,705.77 


3,211,654.95** 


Ke 


Securities carried at $340,041.69 are deposited as reqiured by 


49 


7,446,273.92 


law. 


Policyholders 


$ 1,517,683.30 


73,068.00 


109,110.33 


2,285.68 


$ 3,375,709.69 


Securities carried at $231,389.73 are deposited as rec 


juired by 


law. 


9 
**On basis of December 31, 1942 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, this Company’s total Admitted Assets and Surplus to Polieyholders 


would be increased $24,496.26. 
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i ipa modern American hotel, now pressed 
into war-time service at many points to 
quarter members of the Armed Forces, is a 
far cry from its ancestors, the inn and tavern. 
Significantly,its comforts and appointments, 
which make it “a home away from home” 
for the traveler, typify the enviable Ameri- 
can way of life which we are now fighting 
to preserve. 


1m 
“3 


In helping to build America the hotel in- 
dustry in the United States has absorbed a 
total estimated capital investment of some 
five billion dollars. Latest available figures 
show that over 303,000 employees are 
normally paid a total of approximately 
$243,000,000 yearly to maintain these hotels. 


Emphasis upon safety, as well as comfort, 
has had much to do with the growth and 
public support of American hotels, every 
known fire-prevention, fire-detection and 
accident-prevention device having been 
utilized to safeguard the lives and well- 
being of guests. 


7 
otecting America 


MERICA’S five billion dollar investment in hotels represents 
highly-diversified property, equipment, and activities which 
are exposed to an unusua y long list of loss hazards. 

Hotels in this Country have always recognized the vital im- 
portance of adequate Fire insurance protection, as well as numer- 
ous other forms of insurance, in safeguarding this vast investment 
in hotel property and operation. 

As a contribution toward the conservation of America’s assets 











in living accommodations which so directly affect the safety, imemttt  mn 
convenience and well-being of its citizens, the Royal-Liverpool = AGENTS AND BROKERS—Have you told property owners 
Groups offer highly developed underwriting facilities, backed by in your area about the importance and availability 





of War Damage insurance ? 


expert engineering and loss-prevention service. For particulars, =~ 
address our Publicity Department. A ae 


ROYAL LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FLETY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, QN. YX. 
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Vessel Absolved From Damage to Oil; 
Tanks Are Held Seaworthy and Clean 


The 
oil was discharged at New York, after 
samples had been taken and divided be- 


A cargo of cocoanut oil was loaded 


n the S.S. Vermont, stowed in its port 

and starboard deep tanks in hold No. 3 
{ the ship at Portland, Ore., and booked 
ior an intercoastal voyage between Port- 
land and New York. The Vermont was 
| common carrier, a general ship en- 
vaged in the common carriage of this 
shipment of oil. The oil was booked for 
carriage under the United States inter- 
coastal eastbound freight tariff and sub- 
ject to “carrier’s bill of lading.” 

After the voyage suit was brought by 
the owner of the cargo for damage 
thereto alleged to have been caused by 
contamination by mineral oil while in 
the tanks in the ship’s hold. The Fed- 
eral District Court for Eastern New 
York dismissed the libel for the follow- 
ing reasons: 


Obligations of Carrier 


The obligation of the carrier under 
section 1304 of the carriage of goods by 
sea act is to use due diligence, and_ the 
burden rests upon the carrier to show 
the exercise of due diligence. So far as 
Rule O-3 of the rules certified by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission under 
the Transportation Act 1940 is concerned, 
section 1304 of the act does not relieve 
the carrier from using due diligence to 
make the vessel seaworthy, with clean 
tanks for the cargo, nor is intended so 
to do, as by Rule O-4, relating to the 
cleaning and inspection of tanks, the 
cleaning of the tanks is specifically pro- 
vided for, and furthermore, if construed 
so to relieve, it would be void under the 
carriage of goods by sea act. 

The provisions of Rule O-4 making 
the cleaning of the tanks as called for 
by the surveyors for the shipper and 
their acceptance prima facie evidence of 
their cleanness, did not, it was held, re- 
lieve the carrier from any obligation, 
but simply created a rule of evidence, 
and in no way conflicted with the car- 
riage of goods by sea act, and were 
binding in this action. 

The provisions of Rule O-5 and O-6, 
relating to loading and discharging and 
to pumping oil, and requiring the ship- 
per or consignee to load and to dis- 
charge the bulk oil cargo, and be re- 
sponsible for it and for the equipment 
furnished by it, and its cleanness and 
availability for the purpose, did not re- 
lieve the carrier from any obligation im- 
posed on it by the carriage of goods by 
sea act, and these rules were binding. 


Freedom From Negligence Established 


Under the act, section 4 (2) (q), the 
carrier does not have to show the cause 
of the damage, but has the alternative 
burden of showing freedom from negli- 
gence, This proof was established in 
this action. 

The Vermont on its immediately pre- 
ceding westbound voyage and on some 
prior voyages had carried a cargo of 
light mineral oil (petroleum) in both of 
the tanks, which it had discharged at 
Oakland, Calif. The ship was then taken 
(0 Seattle and the tanks were cleaned 
ind inspected, and again at Portland. 
it seemed clear to the court that after 
this cleaning, washing and scraping “any 
‘race of mineral oil would have been 
brought out, and when the cleaning of 
the tanks was finished there was not a 
trace of filth or mineral oil, or other 
source of contamination.” The cleaning 
method adopted is detailed by the court 
in its Opinion. 

The Vermont was seaworthy, proper- 
ly manned, supplied and equipped at and 
before the beginning of the voyage. It 


had bad weather on the voyage. 


tween the ship’s representatives and the 
consignee, the libellant. On analysis by 
experts, the samples given the former 
showed no contamination. As to the 
samples given the latter the contamina- 
tion alleged to be found by the chemical 
analyst was based largely, if not wholly, 
on the test of color, the difference be- 
tween the color on loading and on dis- 
charging. 

Without questioning the analyst’s find- 
ings in any way, the court said that it 
seems there are so many things other 
than contamination with fuel oil (sug- 
gested by the consignee) that might ac- 
count for the change in color, that such 
color is not a convincing test, in view 
of the fact that no contamination was 
found by him on the saponification test. 

Causes of Changes in Color 

There was evidence that cocoanut oil 
will darken in color by standing in the 
tanks during transportation without con- 
tamination. Another analysis indicated 
very dark color such as to indicate to 
the analyst contamination, though not 
necessarily by fuel oil. Various con- 
tentions of acts of negligence by the de- 
fendant causing contamination were held 
disproved. No damage or discoloration 
was found caused by overheating. There 
was no evidence of other than the hose 
being used in pumping out the cargo 
being introduced into the deep tanks be- 
tween loading and discharge. The court 
concluded : 

“Under the contract of carriage the 
libellant was under the duty of discharg- 
ing the cargo and furnishing the equip- 
ment and it was responsible for any 
damage suffered thereby. 

“The Vermont and the claimant-re- 
spondent used due diligence to make the 
Vermont and her deep tanks seaworthy 
and clean before the cargo was loaded. 

“Even if the oil taken from the bot- 
tom of the deep tanks was contaminated 
with fuel oil, the S.S. Vermont and the 
claimant-respondent are not liable for 
any damage to the cocoanut oil in ques- 


tion.” The libel was therefore dismissed, 
with costs. The Vermont, 47 F. Supp. 
877. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE DIVIDEND 

Directors of the New Hampshire Fire 
have declared the regular dividend of 
40 cents a share, payable April 1 to 
stockholders of record March 15. 





Locked-Up Jury Eager 
Readers of Marine Book 


“Probably no non-coastal territory of 
comparable size in the U. S. can boast 
of as many ocean marine experts as 
Spokane County, Wash.,” says Whit- 
more Parker, marine state agent for the 
Automobile, in a letter to H. D. Van 
Gils, marine agency manager. 

Continuing, Mr. Parker writes: “Le- 
Roy Way, manager of the insurance 
department of the Elmendorf-Anthony 
Company, general agents for the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety in Spokane, spent 
five days and nights locked up in the 
county bastile, not as an offender against 
society, but one of twelve jurors in a 
criminal case. Newspapers, magazines, 
radio and all outside contacts were in 
the prohibited list. Fortunately, Juror 
Way had slipped into his pocket for 
light casual reading lesson 2, group 4 
of the company’s marine educational 
course, to while away the long hours 
incident to usual court procedure. 

“With nothing better to do and noth- 
ing else to read, this lesson was read 
and re-read by all, inquiries put and 
answered until final roll call was taken 
and verdict of guilty turned in. Twelve 
marine experts were turned loose on 
society, ready and able to discuss F. P. 
A. E. C. and Inchmaree Clause.” 


COLLISION LIABILITY FIXED 

In a libel by the trustees of the Erie, 
as owners of Barge No. 269, against the 
trustees of the Central of New Jersey 
for damage to a barge, it appeared that 
the barge was being towed stern first 
down the North River by the Erie tug 
Shohola. Although the tug signalled for 
a starboard to starboard passage, for 
which there was a sufficient clearance, 
the Central’s lighter proceeding up 
stream attempted to make a port to 
port passing. It was held that the barge 
No. 269 and its agents were without 
fault and that the lighter was solely at 
fault in a collision, so that the lighter 
was liable for damage to the barge. 
Woodruff v. Pitney, Federal District 
Court for Eastern New York, 47 F. Supp. 
797 








TUG LIABLE FOR COLLISION 


In a libel by the owner of a scow 
against a tug and its owner and also 
against the City of New York, for dam- 
ages to the scow, while in tow of the 
tug, the evidence was held to show that 
the damage was caused solely by the 
negligence of the tug in grounding and 
jamming the scow, and contributed to 
bv her master directing the closing of 
a draw while passing under a retractible 
bridge operated by the city, failing to 
see that a stronger line was put out from 
the scow to the shore, and to request 
the bridge operator to open the draw as 
the water rose at the stern of the scow. 
The city was held without fault and the 
tug Hesperus and its owners wholly and 


solely at fault. The Hesperus, Federal 
District Court for Eastern New York, 
4 F. Supp. 729. 
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Committee of Three 
Now Supervising BICO 


D’AMBRUMENIL IS CHAIRMAN 
Drysdale and Harper Other Members; 
Steed Heads Permanent Staff; Some 
Changes in Rules Considered 


The BICO (British 
munications Office) plan under which 
certain cables and other communica- 
tions regarding insurance and _ reinsur- 
ance passing between the United States 
and Great Britain are routed through 
BICO commenced to operate on March 
1, and the first week’s activities at 56 
Beaver Street, New York City, were 
completed without any special difficul- 
ties developing. While the volume of 
material received was substantial from 
the beginning, BICO’s staff was able to 
handle it without undue delay. 

It has become apparent from the first 
week’s operations that the plan can 
probably be improved by some minor 
changes. Such changes as may be per- 
missible are now under consideration 
and it is expected that BICO will issue 
supplemental instructions thereon short- 
ly. 


Insurance Com- 


Personnel of BICO 

In its early stages BICO is being su- 
pervised by a committee of three men 
identified with London Lloyd’s, under 
the chairmanship of Philip D’Ambru- 
menil. The other two members of the 
supervising committee are Matthew W. 
Drysdale and George McGowan Harper. 
The permanent staff of BICO is headed 
by Sydney Steed as registrar. He is be- 
ing temporarily assisted by Archibald 
McNicol, Stanley J. Briggs, and Sidney 
G. Poulson. Some of the men are prom- 
inent in the various underwriting cir- 


cles; others are employes of Lloyd's or- 
ganizations. 
Messrs. D’Ambrumenil, Drysdale, Har- 


per and Steed traveled via transatlantic 
clipper and arrived the same day as 
Messrs. McNicol, Briggs and Poulson. 
The latter made the crossing by steamer. 
BICO’s office hours are from 9:30 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m., weekdays, and from 9:30 
a.m. to 1:00 p.m. on Saturday, Eastern 
War Time. A plan for keeping the office 
open on Saturday until 3:00 p.m. for 
the accommodation of persons on the 
West Coast is under consideration. 





Fishing Schooner Liable 
In Collision With Tug 


The owner of a steamtug petitioned 
in the Federal District Court for East- 
ern New York for exoneration from or 
limitation of liability for a collision be- 
tween the fishing schooner Mary E. 
O’Hara and the barge Winifred Sheri- 
dan, in Broad Sound, outside Boston 
harbor, on the early morning of Janu- 
ary 21, 1941. The Winifred Sheridan 
vas the stern barge in a tow of the tug 
Montrose consisting of three barges. 

Three separate limitation proceedings 
resulted from the accident. One was in 
the Boston District Court by the Mary 
E. O’Hara’s owner. Another was in 
Maine Federal District Court, by the 
owner of the Winifred Sheridan when 
that barge was libeled in a suit instituted 
by some of the claimants in this action, 


in the Maine court. The present suit 
was in connection with the various 
losses resulting from the accident, which 


caused considerable loss of lives. 


The Winifred Sheridan was at anchor 
at the time of the collision. The Mary 
O’Hara had been fishing in bays and 


was bound for Boston, with the fish 
she had caught. The standing of the 
watches on the latter was controlled by 
the crew, resulting in uncertainty. The 
Winifred Sheridan carried anchor lights. 

The tug Montrose and the petitioner, 
its owner, were held without fault or 
blame and a decree exonerating the 
petitioner was entered. The court held 
that had a proper outlook been main- 
tained on the Mary E. O’Hara she could 


easily have avoided collision with the 
Winifred Sheridan. The Montrose, Fed- 
eral District Court for Eastern New 


York, 47 F. Supp. 719. 
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REPRESENTING: 


INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT 


ALLIANCE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 
CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. OF KANSAS 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


LOCAL DEPARTMENT 


LAW UNION and ROCK INS. CO. OF LONDON, ENG. 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 

SCOTTISH UNION & NAT'L INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 

STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


SUBURBAN AND BINDING DEPARTMENTS 


PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 
SCOTTISH UNION & NAT'L INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 





AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 


PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CALIF. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


12 Platt Street, New York City 
Telephone WHitehall 3-9484 
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LAND MARINE PREMIUM 


WRITINGS for 19 


Net Income Was $70,500,000 Compared With $63,000,000 in 1941 


Inland marine net retained premiums 


yritten nation-wide basis by 


tock fire insurance companies—plus a 


upon a 


ew mutuals which operate largely on a 
tock plan—totaled around $70,500,000 in 
1942, compared with about $63,000,000 in 
1941, $54,000,000 in 1940, $47,060,000 in 
1939 and $44,800,000 in 1938. The in- 
crease for 1942 over 1941 was about 
$7,500,000 or close to 12%. This com- 
pares with a 17% gain registered in 
1041 over 1940. The 1942 total includes 
about $300,000 estimated premiums, 
based on 1941 business, of several com- 
panies which had not filed their reports. 

For 1937 inland marine net premiums 
totaled $45,040,000 and in 1936 they were 
$38,452,000. The 1934 premiums were 
mly $31,397,000. During the nine years 
from 1934 to 1942 inclusive there has 
been a gain in net premiums of about 
$39,000,000 or approximately 125%. 
These figures reveal the tremendous 
advance made in this particular branch 
of insurance written by fire and marine 
companies. 

North America Again Leads 


The Insurance Company of North 
\merica continues to maintain its posi- 
tion as the leading producer of net 
premiums, with a total of $6,018,069 last 
vear and the North America Group 
again tops the company group figures 
with 1942 inland marine premiums of 
$6,838,715. The same group was leader 
in 1941 with $5,271,540, and headed the 
list in 1940 and 1939. 

In second place among company 
sroups remains the Home of New York 
Fleet with 1942 inland marine premiums 
of $5,876,048, large gain over the 1941 
figure of $4,227,749. In 1940 this group 
vas also second wtih $3,757,029 and like- 
vise in 1939 with $3,122,824. Third place 
unong the groups goes once more to the 
Hartford Fire Group with $4,224,123. In 
1941 this group had net premiums of 
$3,611,439 and in 1940 the premiums were 
$3,036,829. 

Fourth place last year among the 
‘roups is retained by the Aetna Life 


And With $54,000,000 in 1940 


Group with inland premiums of $3,578,- 
352. These compare with $3,337,415 in 
1941, $3,103,890 in 1940 and $2,786,093 in 
1939, 

The Fireman’s Fund Group stays in 
fifth position with net premiums last 
vear of $3,342,108, which compares with 
$2,911,436 in 1941, $2,756,023 in 1940 and 
$2,446,886 in 1939. Sixth place in 1942 
goes to the Aetna Fire Group which 
ranked tenth in 1941. The net premiums 
of the group last year were $2,834,838, 
compared wtih $2,249,176 in 1941, $1,849,- 
485 in 1940 and $1,525,807 in 1939. 

Other leading groups include the 
America Fore Group, Appleton & Cox 
Group, St. Paul Fire & Marine Group, 
Phoenix of Hartford Group, Chubb & 
Son Group, American of Newark Group, 
Royal-Liverpool Groups and the Trav- 
elers Group. 

Last year’s further increase in net 
production of inland marine business is 
a natural outgrowth of the nation’s tre- 
mendous war effort. Industrial activity 
was a major factor in bringing a further 
increase in transportation coverage to 
protect the great variety of materials 
being shipped from factories. Contrac- 
tors’ equipment insurance sales have in- 
creased. The huge values now at stake 
are bound to be reflected in increased 
underwriting by insurers. 

Outside the war effort field 1942 saw 
additional sales of numerous other types 
of inland marine coverage, including the 
personal property floater in those sec- 
tions of the country where that popular 
form of policy is permitted to be sold; 
also jewelry and fur protection. Record 
wage payments to millions of persons 
has brought a big demand for furs and 
jewels and a certain percentage of these 
are bound to become insured. On the 
other hand there was a falling off in 
demand for lines of coverage associated 
with vacation travel. 

Following are the names of the com- 
panies reporting inland marine net pre- 
miums in 1942 in the order of their 
standing in production. Companies which 
write inland risks but reinsure their en- 
tire business with affiliated companies 
are not included in the following: 


1942 1941 1940 1939 
Insurance Co. of North America $6,018,069 $4,638,951 $3,966,904 $3,560,284 
Finitiorg Pike ..civecdeavencess 4,117,923 3,517,069 2,973,342 2,619,930 
Home of New York............ 4,108,135 2,837,024 2,724,830 1,911,399 
\utomobile of Hartford........ 3,131,468 2,920,623 2,684,409 2,507,867 
Fireman's: Fund 2. .66eeceews eas 2,840,793 2,474,721 2,342,620 2,079,853 
\etna (Fire) of Hartford....... 2,502,984 2,020,933 1,677,185 1,375,458 
St. Paul Fire & Marine........ 2,151,184 2,026,954 1,822,169 1,795,616 
American of Newark........... 1,774,090 1,830,941 1,532,052 1,161,964 
PEAVGICRS Bate vc. hnten ote peewee 1,530,964 1,360,275 1,303,065 1,154,697 
Phoenix of Farttord:.......<.: 1,358,058 1,208,969 1,135,902 1,029,064 
commercial Union, London..... 1,254,314 1,244,437 1,212,887 1,153,145 
COMPMICHHAL Aiexccccae meisene ores 1,218,953 1,014,732 830,524 726,527 
Springfield Fire & Marine...... 1,174,377 989,587 864,392 727,093 
Providence Washington ....... 1,089,378 988,783 882,963 759,528 
Videlity-Phenix Fire ........... 995,518 797,864 636,237 582,218 
National Fire, Hartford........ 987,231 919,517 670,365 555,694 
National Union Fire of Pa...... 984,257 836,187 638,569 567,425 
Connection’ Pit is cc isiesinces is 819,518 729,550) 685,458 620,987 


Glens “Palle lis. Conds e.8-eese08 
Federal of New Jersey......... 
North British & Mercantile.... 
General of America............ 
Franklin Fire of Phila.......... 
\tlantic Mutual 

Great AMmesiCani cc. cece ccs occ 
Fire Association of Phila....... 
Nem. Corp: of No Vik cc. ined. 
Millers National, Chicago...... 
Marine of London.............. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire....... 
Standard Marine, Liverpool.... 
Firemen’s of Newark........... 
Camden Fire Ins. Ass’n........ 
Northern of London............ 
Westchester Fire < ..5.2..0020.. 
Hanover Fire, No ¥ cinco cicccs 
United. States Fire... .......... 
Royal of ‘Liverpool... .........:. 
Standard of Hartford.......... 
Bali oss accneeeseode ee iia 


Liverpool & London & Globe... 
\lliance Ins. Co. of Phila....... 
Newtls Stave. oc ose. 66 -acan a 
London Assurance ............ 
National Liberty 
Craéen Of AMELCA «250 cece ce 
PROMO OICISOE = 55505 c yeuascecn ex 
Sea OF Eivespoals oo .4..0.0 cess 
Security, New Haven........... 
Kmployers Fire... ce. 604.5. 
Home Fire & Marine........... 
Mercury of St. Path... 2.,2..<2.. 
Atlas OF LeOngOn cco. < 20 cae es: 
Pennsylvania Five ... 2.0.4... 
General Security «occ. <<66.50+ 
Insurance Co., State of Pa...... 
Alliance of London............. 
National Surety Marine........ 
Royal Exchange Assurance..... 


Central Manufacturers ........ 
Watt ING@> cscs saben teu and 
Norwich Union Fire............ 


Swiss Re-ins. of Zurich........ 
\gricultural 
Philadelphia F. & M. Ins. Co... 
American Eagle 
Nistata Pit@e cara seasseouxacens 
World Fire & Marine.......... 
Vigilant 
Indemnity Mutual Marine, Eng. 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd... 
Basle: Star ins. Cov. a. 25s5d.<ss. 
Union of Canton: .. oc.cccccces. 
Milwaukee Mechanics ......... 
CH CONG Give 53 va cine oss xs 
Occidental I a 
New Hampshire Fire........... 
Prudential of Great Britain.... 
Equitable Fire & Marine..... 
Dubuque Fire & Marine........ 
Phoenix of London.......... 
Commonwealth of N. Y........ 
Northwestern National ........ 
NOD 6c octase tate oa eches 
Skandia of Stockholm....... 
PICMG Fs cetioes ees ees 
Switzerland General eee 
Newai PitG sc .eccr dae daesaes 


Baltimore American 


(Continued on 


1942 

£09,839 
804,295 
738,641 
735,245 
725,787 
721,611 
716,922 
678,991 
617,031 
582,657 
572,963 
560,925 
549,489 
544,008 
539,002 
518,492 
498 483 
487,587 
470,948 
152,578 
H6,884 
444,588 
437,901 
410,323 
397,651 
394,050 
379,576 
374,888 
369,442 
367,845 
340,939 
334,233 
334,210 
306,620 
291,871 
276,387 
271,709 
270,564 
268,936 
261,888 
256,884 
255,159 
255,075 
254,408 
246,412 
245,868 
239,355 
223,561 
185,865 
182,952 
179,795 
179,801 
177,503 
174,752 
I 73,863 
172,269 
169,250 
167,105 
165,206 
16 $993 
163,904 
162.436 
157.804 
157,203 
154,44 
151.330 
149.806 
148,902 
144,926 
143,828 
140,391 
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1941 
671,892 
877,467 
499,867 
609,606 
573,596 
937,582 
610,530 
619,421 
595,568 
614,661 
601,572 
661,251 
509,368 
458,946 
538,185 
$78,558 
495,086 
434,178 
469,852 
402,169 
416,792 
410,794 
368,426 
316,292 
232,080 
419,169 
295,137 
338,784 
329,758 
356,892 
293,013 
330,813 
291,143 
265,004 
216,460 
254,371 
149,639 
265,163 
324,731 
127,147 
234,225 
244,299 
237,162 
207,252 
256,481 
213,847 
184,503 
196,855 
14,232 
33,168 
52,354 
162,517 
159,982 
149,998 
121,541 
145,333 
168,367 
145,572 
284.433 
155,593 
145.910 
166,723 
160.152 
169,206 
192,763 
136,145 
QO ] 4 
95,075 
134.554 
129,757 


109,160 


2 
l 


32) 


1940, 
465,287 
852,513 
352,618 
590,024 
42? 016 
889,932 
543,922 
447 668 
354,635 
626,153 
562,781 
583,461 
369,509 
370,454 
408,489 
331,736 
422,509 
321,913 
377,435 
380,732 
419,481 
368,944 
365,415 
270,471 

16,854 


355,538 
217,942 
321,778 
281,075 
288,596 
227,981 
271,176 
275,602 
224,602 
166,079 
203,479 


261,874 
280,166 

31,726 
215,602 
186,383 
108,157 
147,221 
213,324 
186,452 
157,774 
160,452 
170,488 
115,303 


127,779 
133,119 
94,188 
98 890 
117,310 
132,127 
137,801 
320,506 
112,940 
137,092 
135,407 
118,491 
115.313 
129,671 
121,663 
78.468 
56 007 
146.945 
121,656 
80,609 


1939 
434,210 
838,397 
325,068 
335,005 
400,050 
689,856 
485,593 
267,036 
105,622 
550,451 
570,190 
168 990 
274,901 
278,281 
360,282 
339,066 
390,650 
217,884 
350,176 
342,253 
278,226 
384,170 
312,593 
242,746 

15,986 
295,793 
259,645 
273,212 
266,870 
268,744 
229,430 

225,868 
244,689 
185,679 
151,451 
185,440 
271,963 
267,881 


204,121 


162,752 


80,769 
154,154 
165,323 
141,602 
131,581 
174,580 


04,996 


120,880 
120,307 
117,811 
87,802 
88,122 
122,572 
122,344 
232.021 
29,516 
124,197 
111,515 
91,449 
87,706 
62.165 
104,473 
14,875 
55,353 
309,660 
112,730 
96,122 
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7 , MORE THAN EVER, BROKERS 
BENEFIT FROM THE ALERT INTEREST OF... 


WHITE < CAMBY: 


@ g @ 
Midtoun's Leading regency 
Vigorous cooperation sparked by an alert interest in 


the solution of Brokers’ problems is our primary aim. 


F. J. McCormack 


Casualty J. R. Fleming. 


Automobile W. V. Merrigan 
Burglary H. W. Stever 
Inland 





United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 


W H | T E & C A M E Yy K North River Insurance Company of New York 


United States Fire Insurance Company of New York 
Edward I. White, President Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporation 


Northern Assurance Company, Ltd. 


Eagle Star I C , Ltd, 
50 East 42nd St., N.Y. in tones reset ie 


Universal Insurance Company 





Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. 
MUrra y Hi j | 2-661] Standard Insurance Company of New York 


Pacific National Fire Insurance Company 



































| 
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Inland Marine Premiums- Losses 


In the preceding table there appears 
the inland marine premium income fig- 
ures for 1942, and comparative figures 
for 1941, 1940 and 1939, the companies 
being arranged in accordance with their 
standing by volume of net income. In 
the table which follows company names 
are arranged in alphabetical order and 
in addition to the net premiums written 
for 1942 the net losses paid last year are 
given. The premiums and losses paid 
figures follow: 


Net Net Losses 





Company Premiums Paid 
Rett, ane. scotia vex $2,502,984 $1,002,641 
AGHORMMRED fcc.54s 0c 5ce's 245,868 103,451 
Alliance, Eng. o.ccccscers 268,936 119,030 
ATGRRIIND ocsicel ces nc ve 51,514 17,527 
PRI hide aiccccasie eats 600s 11,827 4,625 
jp) 0 ee eee 410,323 135,061 
American Alliance ....... 94,123 30,590 
American Central ........ 94,843 33,688 
American Eagle ......... 223,561 56,094 
American Equitable ...... 99,782 41,220 
American & Foreign...... 75,494 16,500 
American of Newark...... 1,774,090 863,795 
American Home ......... 56,689 26,033 
American Reserve ....... 97,025 104,457 
PURIRNINMI = rate ir ciuré le 50a:erera 6 te 151,330 64,732 
Atlantic Mutual ......... 721,611 290,283 
Atlas ASSULANCE® 3.66286 291,871 92,668 
pT) rare eer 3,131,468 1,038,393 
Baltimore American ..... 140,391 60,887 
Bankers & Shippers ..... 128,719 37,800 
Birmingham, Ala. ....... 40,086 9,618 
Birmingham, Pittsburgh .. eee 506 
CO Re ere eneer ee" 444,588 177,494 
British & Foreign........ 81,387 14,860 
British General .......... 31,217 11,226 
Buckeye Union .......... 4,327 873 
BUH echaciecns te cues 42,536 14,624 
Caledonian American .... 29,438 12,283 
COLONY i 5k 68s mcbene 95,278 45,709 
CaOWRe Sess ceudateneed 32,348 11,234 
Camas File cic ivccccxes 539,002 208,828 
Cantal Fite ccc ocsnscc es 18,773 4,961 
CApOM ce erekec use ene 50,447 19,797 
Comtrnl, BEG. .cccccsnscs 34,194 11,255 
Central Surety Fire....... 179 259 
Centennial oink. de cacen ae 264,652 26,671 
COMUEEY. cece sr ncvetssees 98,086 43,410 
Cheriet (Ca sisi sites ces 80,577 22,163 
Chris. General, N. Y..... 38,541 57,566 
Citizens of N. J aN alias ieiqua dhe 18,538 10,240 
City of New York........ 86,356 34,217 
COMMNDIN: Ny Mavecneseee 32,145 12,812 
Columbia, Ohio ...ccccess 59,302 32,657 
COS ki coats adeeukws 43,970 12,052 
Commer, Union Assur. ... 1,254,314 362,618 
Commercial Union, N. Y. 31,767 11,230 
Commonwealth .......... 157,203 45,647 
COMED bcbadecdvcsenis 63,468 17,990 
Connecticut Fire ........ 819,518 273,036 
Constitution Re. ......... 14,747 13,819 
COMMMOUNOE siccckckseceewe 1,218,953 401,037 
COMME BO ccipenccescies 19,332 6,118 
Detroit Fire & Marine.... 38,156 : 12,236 
DN I. i pateseusaees 29,651 16,328 
Dubuque F. & M. ... 00. 162,436 61,263 
OE ae PE err ree was 948 
LO EG Reet 51,530 57,865 
BAGO AEE 6 cece eens ces 174,752 52,436 
2 aera 21,587 5,219 
Empire State .i.6cccecsas 93,289 44,347 
Employers’ Fire .......... 334,233 109,768 
Equitable F. & M........ 163,904 54,607 
Equitable Fire, S. C...... 1,643 wane 
Eureka-Security ........- 94,605 64,862 
BRGOMIOE -cdccctsveressces 117 138 
PP ere 111,653 7,167 
Farmers Fire, Pa, ....... 5,375 193 
LT REST SSS aero 804,295 274,920 
Federal Union: .<..c6s%e0% 44,985 11,243 
Fidelity & Guar, Fire..... 560,925 223,848 
Fidelity-Phenix .......... 995,518 300,997 
Fire Ass’n of Phila...... 678,991 303,532 
Fireman’s' Fund ......... 2,840,793 1,081.204 
Firemen’s, Newark ....... 544,008 154,204 
First National ....0500<.0 438 224 
First Amer'cat ..c0keses. 33,619 12,803 
Franklin Pit oc icccsess 308.008 
Franklin National ....... 12,361 
General, Seattle ......... 226.550 
Geosgia Home 2 occ ic cccs 19.785 
CSSA ois ck sk oe 0 30,845 
Giver Fh. Micra vcaos-e.ite 17,990 
Great Hastern  .icccccvces 16 
General Security ........ 136.535 
GICHE: PONG: o6 cockeee cccees 283,964 
Globe & Republic......... 57,188 23.849 
Globe & Rutgers.......... 106,666 62,898 
Granite Stale 6... ckcccns 31,826 47,413 
Great American ........0. 716,922 238,600 
RE re 22,424 5,008 
PERIROO Foc cto aice ees 6,664 4,719 
PRES ae tine eo wel. 487,587 207.638 
Rattiond Vitec. sskke ses 4,117,923 2,304,086 
OIE ON IN. Misieccsew vine 4,108,135 1,807,021 
Home F. & Miu. iccccess 334,210 127,200 
eS Serre 87,204 26,533 
POINONGAD “i. ocaidecvs-s ne 85,872 33,958 
RRM oe ers'ara dels Kenn s 22,382 6,737 
HUNOIG Fire... inccknes:c00s 30,661 12,618 
Impetial of NM. Vince cscs 40,912 16.306 
Ins. Ce. Of ON. Anse cinsies 6,018,069 1,980,891 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa... 270,564 137,830 
International ............ 14,167 17,386 
Inter-Ocean Re ......... 112,623 88,574 
Indemnity Marine ....... 179,801 81,304 
Ses ae” 2, Ol ee 128,729 37,820 
Kansas City F. & M...... 64,877 10,928 
Knickerbocker ........... 43,476 17,960 
Law Union m Hock; ..ccc« 4,548 1,738 
FRI ON Ss ye ee 437,901 116,720 
London Assurance ....... 394,050 152,685 
london & Lancashire. ... 36,204 23,038 
London & Provineial...... 11,719 5,110 
London & Scottish....... 28 +810 
Lumbermen’s .........06- 108,638 48,565 
Manhattan F. & M....... 34,981 15,620 





Net 

Company Premiums 
Manufacturers Fire ...... 24,538 
MEUM Cccccdccedsciew de 2,280 
RE: ccd vondwevacdx® 28,914 
NEMSIGE oo cs. ccnawnneaascd 572,963 
Massachusetts F. & M..... 19,332 
Mechanics & Traders..... 73,337 
DRCTCOMMNE 36cccewavecwae 132,478 
Merchants, N. ¥..cscesces 99,857 
Merchants, Colo, ........ 22,900 
Merchants & Mfrs........ 34,211 
DRORGUEY 6 osiccdcocsecce ws 306,620 
Metropolitan Fire Re. .... 47,320 
Michigan F. & M........ 137,836 
Milwaukee Mechanics .... 172,269 
Millers National ......... 582,657 
NEGRO fice owecukeaes 41,347 
National-Ben Franklin ... 63,468 
Nat.onal of Hartford..... 987,231 
National FO Misses cc cas 51,403 
National Liberty ......... 379,576 
National Grange ......... 2,254 
National Reserve ........ 84,692 
National Reinsurance .... 255,075 
National Security ........ 136,774 
National Surety Marine... 261,888 
National Union ......... 984,257 
aaa apenas ea 30,929 
Newark Fit€: ..cccecrescs 143,828 
New Brunswick ......... 85,967 
New England .......... 31,686 
New Hampshire ......... 165,206 
New, York Five... ..< cece 50,434 
N. Y. Underwriters....... 39,161 
INSANE oars an do wero cao ahs 185,865 
North American ......... 2,126 
North British & Merc..... 738,641 
Norwich Union .......... 254,408 
Northern Assurance ..... 518,492 
Nosthern of N: ¥ 066008 3,694 
INGO INGE 6 ove aeawenwers 369,442 
INOFth Stas NO. oo ac vccccws 397,651 
NGvtReaSIGEM io.666c ccs cee 95,738 
Northwestern F, & M..... 43,086 
Northwestern National 154,444 
Ocean Marine ........... 7,558 
CGMMMMEE oe vececcueeedas 167,105 
CMG FORTS oo. ccicaccie 46,322 
Cl COIR. cescwswciciens 169,250 
MALOU (ard dad dine odanie sas 18,481 
PUGHIC PNG iieckccscass 128,731 
Weare, CONOR 6 vccsieve nus 31,514 
PMENOD voc ceveccuieronae 31,890 
WURENORUNE eivanks baw es mare necked 84,719 
Paul Revere Fire ........ 85,887 
ee ee eee 100,319 
PONNSSIVAINA 5 celscecucess 276,387 
OS AY 2 See 239,355 
Phila. National . 26sec 45,266 
Phoenix Assurance ....... 157,804 
Phoenix of Hartford...... 1,358,059 
UNE, ya bices kn a'e ances 148,902 
ER Re 124,319 
Chigher CUW vice ce coe 4,601 
ME ctcnwanns o@nc0 eslet 374,888 
Reinsurance Corp., N. Y.. 617,031 
Reliance Marine ......... 7,482 
Reliance, Phila, ......... 72,425 
Reliable, Ohio ........... 4,623 
Republic, Texas ......... 40,186 
MOUS IGANG occ ccccenaes 93,129 
GPA rer ee 3,822 


Net 

Company Premiums 
Rochester American ..... 38,156 
Rocky Mountain ......... 90 
Royal Exchange ......... 256,884 
OGM. di dd acctccenndtecas 452,578 
TS EE ee ee 7,618 
3G; SAME. OF isccccnssia 2,630 
ae Aa | AR ay 
Scottish Union & National 123,655 
SOW cawehcccaudekeexecevs 367,845 
SCMMRNE AIAG 6 vccee sence 18,046 
Seaboard F. & M......... 83,678 
Security, Towa .......... 13,949 
Securitv, Conn. ......... 340.939 
SIME dk catia aerate aa oe 34.459 
PRGMMUR cat ncadces shan ccs 149,204 
SNAMUNMAWEN sc aces es caedce 747 
S| GO ere 35.990 
Springfield F. & M....... 1,174,377 
Standard, Conn. ......... 446.824 
Standard Marine ........ 549,429 
Nisan IOS, oc cdwudars 131,434 
WENN: causa ett odaekceece 119,179 
SOARED NONENEE. © (cdc gai ea cuaai 49.599 
SGN dd vasa wanting au doe aes 177.503 
Sun Underwriters ....... 84.481 
bia a, Ce eee 246,419 
Switzerland General ..... 144.994 
Thames & Mersev........ 87.477 
Transcontinental ......... 3%.RAR 
Transnortation, Til ...... 97.307 
Tene gleet VINO dene <¢ce2's 1,530,964 
MIRREN care wee cad xe ees 5.415 
Tinion Assurance ........ 31.99 
Trnion of Canton. ....... 172.842 
Tinion Marine & General. 35.129 
Tinian & Phentz.......... 4 48K 
Tinited Firemen’s ........ 1% 224 
Tnited States Fire....... 47 48 
RVOREMG@OSAN «355 cack wl 6 ~ «6: 61 ZAR 
iemete FF. RR Bice. cs ss fA? 
bok, oe ee ee AE Se 170.708 
WRAMONPMAE ood ode ius ois AMO AQY 
Western Assurance -- TRACK 
Wastin Wiee oo edn cs vane te NIN 
Wm. Penn Fire, .......... 12. @40 
Waste W@W ee scesscce 199.089 
Bl st ee 58.594 


J. B. RIVERS IN ARMY 
T. RB. Rivers. Oklahoma City 
acent, left Fehruarv 17 for Camn Hood. 
Tex,, ta heein training in the UV. 
Army Tank Destrovine Corns. 
heen recommissioned first Neutenant. a 
rank thot he achieved durine 
World War. His avencv. the 
Rivers Co. will continue oneration under 
sunervision of Martha Ramsev. 





CORRECTION 


Tn the table published last week giving 
1942 ocean marine figures excluding war 
risks the losses of the Pennsvlvania In- 
surance Co. are given as $102.761. 


should be onlv 46,440, with 
miums of $138.657. 









ACTION ON PATROL DUTY 
A PC boat with an Atlantic convoy 
fires depth charge from a K-gun. 
BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 
Deadly facts: Ten tons of ship- 
ping are needed to maintain a 
soldier abroad. In past year,about 
10,000,000 tons of United Nations 
shipping were sunk. Germany 
now allocates top priorities to 
submarine building for their 
deadliest war weapon. 
U.S. Navy Official Photos 





. 4 BALTIMORE BOSTON 


LOS ANGELES 


> ie a> a ae, a, ae, ae, a, ae en ae a a a a ae. i. ae eo 


A U.S. NAVY BLIMP HOVERS 
over Western Atlantic, guard- 
ing its brood of merchantmen. 


NEW ORLEANS 


PHILADELPHIA 













“Democracy’s Lifeline” today is a Bridge of Ships, our convoys on 
the Atlantic. German submarines, running faster, deeper and further 
than ever before, hunt in “wolf packs” for American ships. Let us 

; pin our faith in the United States Navy who must and will crush 
the Nazi’s 1943 springtime U-Boat drive. MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA, 
one of America’s leading marine underwriters of ships and cargoes, insures 
a portion of these convoys. We also serve by furnishing Inland Marine and 
Transportation floaters for war industries located throughout the United States. 


MARINE OFFICE 
AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET- NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 
CLEVELAND DETROIT HARTFORD 


PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS STOCKTON SYRACUSE 


Wot Losses J. C. MacDONALD IS PROMOTED 
al 


Massie & Renwick, Canadian Firm, 
Names Him Inland Marine Manager; 
Promotes Aitken 
R. H. L. Massie, president of Massie 
& Renwick, Ltd., Toronto, announces 
the appointment of J. C. MacDonald as 
manager of its inland marine activities 
in Canada. Mr. MacDonald entered the 
insurance business sixteen years ago in 
a large general agency in Winnipeg, and 
later was active in casualty underwriting. 
Following that he was appointed cas- 
ualty underwriter for the Western Can- 
ada branch of Massie & Renwick, at 
that time located in Saskatoon. His ac- 
tivities involved the organization and 
cultivation of agents in the three prairie 

provinces. 

In 1937, with the amalgamation of the 
Saskatoon and Winnipeg branches of 
Massie & Renwick, he was made re- 
sponsible for production in Manitoba 
and Western Ontario. In 1942, he took 
educational courses in Newark, N. J., 
and New York. 

The company also announces the ap- 
pointment of W. C. Aitken as agency 
supervisor. Mr. Aitken assumes respon- 
sibility for the production of fire, cas- 
ualty and inland marine lines. He has 
been associated with the company for 
eleven years. 

Massie & Renwick is Canadian man- 
ager for the Northwestern National of 
Milwaukee, Firemen’s of Newark, Na- 
tional-Ben Franklin. Girard Fire & Ma- 
rine, Metropolitan Casualty, Ensign In- 
surance and the Dominion Fire Insur- 
ance Co. 


TUG UNDERWRITERS ELECT 
The Tugboat Underwriting Service, 
with headquarters at 99 John Street, 
New York City, has elected the follow- 
ing officers for this year: Chairman, 
board of managers, John H. Beebe; vice- 
chairman, Charles S. Elder; underwriter 
and secretary, Thomas L. Brady, and 
treasurer, Ernest W. Schuler. 

QUITS KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION 

F. M. Keisker has resigned as as- 
sistant secretary of the Kentucky Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents to go with 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. He was for- 
merly with the Insurance Field. 





LOOKOUTS ON THE BRIDGE 
of a destroyer scan the horizon 
in un-ending search for U-Boats. 







GUNS READY for any 
emergency: a bluejacket 
watches an Atlantic convoy. 
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1942 1941 1940 
Michigan Fire & Marine....... 137,836 116,228 96,179 
National Security Ins. Co....... 136,774 105,431 90,157 
MCUCRRINE 6 seccinasscscdueceiwcs 132,478 116,000 114,591 
piandacd. Ns Y ics<ssanaseasases 131,434 68,155 4,034 
Pee aS. osc thos beceuseenxs 128,731 108,897 90,442 
Jersey, New York ............. 128,729 108,900 90,487 
Bankers & Shippers............ 128,719 108,908 90,501 
Western of Toronto............ 126,686 118,561 87,084 
Potomac of D, ©. ..:4..cas0000 124,319 157,777 114,806 
Scottish Union & National..... 123,655 103,082 99,490, 
Star: of Asmerica..«scccciisccycec an 119,179 111,789 103,477 
Inter-Ocean Reins. Co......... 112,623 118,388 181,699 
BAOCE  o Sors wesepsmeesenesatint 111,653 64,238 40,803 
Lumbermen’s of Phila.......... 108,638 99,107 71,630 
Globe & Rutgers Fire.......... 106,666 138,706 124,212 
Pearl of London............... 100,319 100,163 89,442 
Merchants Fire, New York..... 99,857 148,434 127,545 
American Equitable, N. Y....... 99,782 97,981 81,217 
Century of Scotland............ 98,086 88,879 81,591 
Transportation ................. 97,307 68,464 §5:153 
American Reserve ........... . 97,025 122,401 95,701 
Northeastern Ins. Co. of Htfd.. 95,738 376,619 133,609 
Caledonian ......ccccccccssoecs 95,278 64,125 46,241 
American Central, St. Louts.... 94,843 91,390) 87,685 
Eureka-Security F. & M....... 94,605 105,151 92,755 
American Alliance ............. 94,123 81,023 69,854 
Rhode Island ............... - 93,129 153,124 116,835 
ul cal | || i a 92,289 93,342 86,100 
Homeland of America.......... 87,204 63,746 92,215 
City of New York.i1c0. ses sa00 86,3506 68,977 51,610 
New Brunswick Fire............ 85,967 69,206 51,203 
Paul Revere Fire Ins. Co....... 85,887 68,879 51,143 
Homestead ...........0000- — 85,872 68,763 50,901 
Patriotic of America............ 84,719 76,560 63,922 
National Reserve .............. 84,692 108,843 wns 
Sun Underwriters Ins. Co...... 84481 73,338 63,896 
Seaboard Fire & Marine....... 83,678 76,279 68,185 


1939 

82,099 
80,915 
87,849 


65,458 
65,459 
65,451 
81,504 
96,001 
97 280 
88,699 
126,830 
34,053 
54,495 
136,938 
138,677 
124,568 
78,640 
77,236 
37,425 
63,061 
122,873 
32,524 
81,594 
118,369 
65,236 
39,745 
8(),972 
48,775 
85,501 
85,595 
82,613 
60,348 
57,041 
57,109 


61,648 














































JOHN F. NUBEL, President 


Nubel Agency, Inc. 


| 111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
| Telephone: REctor 2-7667 


A Multiple Line Agency Representing the Following Companies: 


FIRE 


| Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 
| 
} 


Sea Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Country-wide Binding Facilities 
Alex Kennel, Manager 


AUTOMOBILE 


Federal Insurance Company, of N. J. 
General Insurance Company of America 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 
Frank Keller, Manager 


INLAND & OCEAN MARINE 


Commerce Insurance Company 
(through Marine Office of America) 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 


Charles S. Bucca, Manager 


CASUALTY 


Protective Indemnity Company 





“PERSONALIZED SERVICE” 



































British & Foreign Marine...... 
Kohatter Oat Fire. <.<sca0c vce ss 


Kansas City Fire & Marine..... 
Concordia of Milwaukee........ 
Girard Fire & Marine.......... 
National-Ben Franklin ........ 
Universal of New Jersey....... 
Columbia of “ORO. 6.660 oan os 
Yorkshire of England.......... 
Thames & Mersey.......60..0.% 
Globe & Republic of America.. 
American Home Fire........... 
Eagle Fire of New York........ 
DattObal F.9Go Ec. iS eo teen 
seoria Homie «ksi ods cwesis 
Sata bes. pecan cual tecee « 


BSUUMMCSGINE. Se lecetictsinputsears woracns 
Metropolitan Fire Reassur...... 
(DIG FATHICTS 6005 cease hoes ces 
Philadelphia National .......<+ 
PeGetal UNIO voxics. ce cece vec 
Commerce ins) Coie cssecceteks 
United Firemen’s of Phila...... 
Knickerbocker of N. Y......... 
Northwestern F. & M.......... 
LO ae ec a ene eee 
DR OMALCH IGE. onc. oo ce were cores 
Imperial of New York........... 
REPHUHC GeRAS oo. bsictain ees anes 
BIPAAIT MALI, AlAs... <sad sere iss. 
New York Underwriters........ 
Christiana General, N. Y.s:.%.5.. 
Detroit Fire & Marine......... 
Rochester American ...60..4600+ 


National American Fire (Neb.). 
SOUL: CCATOUNA™ 64's 5:c40d He aiiarcin ss 


Union Marine & General...... 
Manhattan Foo Mic ccdscas : 
Sentinel Fire of Springfield..... 
Merchants & Manufacturers.... 
Central Ins. Co., Baltimore..... 
Franklin National of N. Y....... 
Transcontinental of N. Y....... 
Pirst American Fite... .cs6s.sses 
California Ins. Co., San Francisco 
CONMADIASOL Nin Y sccieceorn a eneone 
Union Assurance, London...... 
Palatine of London... 63 cesses 
EARLE THEALO is wnsinaceceeyeos ss 
Commercial Union, New York.. 
New England Fite... ces ccs ose 
Racine Coast’ Hités.cicsecccs see 
3ritish General, London........ 
INGUNCHIGNOS © cclisaiewics bse Wieceace's 
PIOUS HALO 5 ois) sare Rho oe eee 
LP ert Ae Aes wee gS 
Caledonian American «....:5:3. 
Maryland. dns, Cois.s66 cesses 
Manutacturers Fire: .o0.066< 0. 
Merchants of Denver........... 
LEST be 5. aia eee CO reac NO A 
PRTHCESON \s's avs Grass erate es heels 
PEASE ir TUMNOSE oc semcerene eases cas 


County Fire Ins. Co. of Phila... 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine.. 


Gapitali ot CaltiGtnta. i.sccscscs0s 
Citizens of New Jersey......... 
Orient Of VHALtiOrd:: .o...nc ec. 
SeaDOALG MP BIE 6 vas saede eadewee's 
Wester lire F2 co. ners esses ves 
Constitution IRC. 5.6) sjo:c5/4:0 ti0:e50-0% 
international of Nu Yowss.c.20 «6s 
SeCUnty MOWas .a.c 380 5 ove vas 
Maritime of Liverpool.......... 
PDA. faa aka Acie beaters 


London & Provincial M. & G... 
Safeguard of New York........ 
Ocean Marine, London......... 
Reliance Marine, Liverpool..... 
PEatRMIR 64s cls oe pao suceeded tins 
Vanienia, Pr aie hoe ss bs ane waite a 
AWGRIN, AGI ATE ok cal orsls sess 
Union Phenix Espanol, Madrid. 
RBMGUIC. sata seta nts cancer ck 


Law Union @ Rock... .:¢si<6... 


Backeve Uaioe. sccs ces seeyenes 
ACREIGHE ace Sie sedi eideeo te 
Boronerti IN, is > aie dors Sine Soares 


1942 
81,387 
80,577 
77,160 
75,494 
73,337 
72,425 
64,877 
63,468 
63,468 
63,468 
61,363 
59,302 
58,594 
57,477 
57,188 
56,689 
51,530 
51,403 
50,470 
50,447 
50,434 
49,599 
47,320 
46,322 
45,266 
44,985 
43,970 
43,834 
43,476 
43,086 
42,536 
41,347 
40,912 
40,186 
40,086 
39,161 
38,541 
38,156 
38,156 
36,804 
36,556 
35,920 
35,189 
34,981 
34,459 
34,211 
34,194 
33,848 
33,848 
33,619 
32,348 
32,145 
31,920 
31,890 
31,826 
31,767 
31,686 
31,514 
OL217 
30,929 
30,661 
29,651 
29,438 
28,914 
24,538 
22,900 
22,424 
22,382 
21,587 
19,332 
19,332 
18,773 
18,538 
18,481 
18,046 
16,020 
14,747 
14,167 
13,949 
12,280 
11,827 
11,719 
7,618 
7,558 


* 7,482 


6,664 
5,417 
5,415 
4.686 
4,623 
4,548 
4,327 
3,822 
3,694 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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1941 

65,207 
71,593 
56,925 
85,635 
68,307 
66,071 


55,468 
60,920 
56,689 
76,364 
38,837 
28,822 
40,027 
40,055 
48,991 
33,478 
99,845 
58,420 
41,294 
46,829 
35,361 
44,486 
42,692 
36,086 
39,649 
43,189 
41,520 
21,243 
26,369 
38,281 
180,511 
33,040 
33,040 
62,440 
35,572 
7,896 
37,778 
41,734 
29,057 
33,593 
26,358 
31,526 
31,526 
241355 
30,954 
32,623 
30,668 
30,648 
75,667 
30,556 
27,409 
28,693 
30,197 
21,598 
13,407 
32,928 
18,494 
34,900 
1,346 


5,194 
14,211 
16,755 
16,835 


1940 
RIMS T A 
47,353 
45,970 
67,667 
49,799 
47,753 
166 
43,219 
43,219 
43,219 
32,542 
53,944 
36,230 
43,164 
46,989 
70,624 
14,540 
28,026 
30,397 
30,408 
40,608 
2,767 
67,076 
25.52! 
29,846 
41,464 
26,640 
32,914 
35,387 
30,891 
33,566 
38,648 
30,720 
63,748 
15,471 
27,969 
27,969 
92,161 
31,706 
66,122 
35,896 
32,857 
25,242 
27,845 
22,539 
22.984 
22,984 
23,829 
29,445 
24,137 
29,318 
29, 309 
83,285 
29,273 
23,857 
26,369 
29,111 
21-213 
32,174 
28,009 


14,787 

1.224 
25,204 
10,349 

9,227 
13.998 
13.908 
12.919 
13,202 
15,728 
12,919 
17,308 


35,260 


1939 
39,355 
54,342 
78,169 
41,280) 
28,534 
24,041 
32,466 
32,466 
32,466 
75,897 
43,852 
32,990) 
38,990, 
45,500 
71,233 
8,497 
24,925 
43,472 
43,737 
39,321 
40 
56,769 
12,105 
19,305 
35,788 
22,867 
25,402 
34,264 
27,048 
36,869 
52,160 
23,709 
1,669 
9,710 
26,778 
26,778 
78,393 
30,387 
1,230 
37,340 
10,765 
21,270 
26,962 
20,229 
19,052 
19,053 
PAs by iss 
28,248 
18,628 
27,635 
27,592 
58,963 
27,417 
20,351 
24,937 
26,629 
13,750 


20,677 
13,608 
23,238 
1842 
1 
13,731 
13.731 
11.023 
11.644 
682) 


11,023 
7,027 


11,792 
6 5.475 
6,598 
1383 
— 181 
2.481 
3,395 
1,453 
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28() 
53: ‘ , , 
oa _ The table on the preceding pages shows the inland marine net premium income 1942 1941 1940 19390 
"466 f each company for 1942, On this and following pages appear the figures arranged Appleton & Cox Group . 
466 a © company groups; in some cases group ownership and in others group Westchester Fire ............-. $ 498,483 $ 495,086 ¢ 4225090 $ 300650 
466 a : ‘ United States Fire............. 70,948 9852 377435 35017 
'807 The tables are arranged to show the relative standing of each group on the North River Posie Secdenkeduess 360.42 20.738 281073 66870 
852 asis of oe net premiums. The 1941, 1940 and 1939 premiums are included for Royal Exchange ............++5 256,884 234,225 215,602 204,121 
900 jurposes 0: comparison. Agricultural oo, se sescesevessece 245,868 213,847 186,452 165,323 
990) _ In listing the member companies of groups, each company is mentioned even Indemnity Marine, London..... 179,801 162,517 127,779 120,880 
ee hough — am do not write inland marine and some others reinsure their = saa 088 Co. of N. Y...... aia Bp 1,034 cess 
200 ross writings 100% esterm ASSUFANCE ... 22 cccees 28,686 8,56 87,084 81,504 
497 The absence of several fire Century of Scotland............ 98,086 88,879 81,591 77 23 
° d company groups f this tabulz ( LIONS ees oe oe Ses phi £1,230 
= ihe fact that the individual companies’ inland sesh Tasiinaee ie handled hs a Sn I ea hen eke seen yp gt 86,100 SUZ 
739 ies g organizations in New York City and not through the companies’ ee: hag ia tes pitty a ai secsins 
: ——a— io ee ee a | smn. wet heAshn tes ee 51,5 21,932 hes ey 
321 . ° é FITC cc ccccccsccee eo 5 8 36° 7 
40 Following are the company groups in the order of their 1942 production: salle a aia es. ne, = — a —_ — 
4 ROMAN. « docwdbe tc scacseeceues 2,639,627 2,401,126 $1, 964,215 $1,824,317 
3005 1942 1941 1940 1939 = ¢,_-St. Paul Fire & Marine Group | __ , 
728 Insurance Co. of North America Group es Paul Fire & Marine........ $2,151,184 $2,026,954 $1,822,169 $1,795,616 
-rcurv 5 : 22. CK7 
02 Insurance Co. of N. A. ........ $6,018,069 $4,638,951 $3,966,904 $3,560,284 se Minicom EE inn sate Ae 
64 \lliance Ins. Co. of Philadelphia 410,323 316,292 270,471 242,746 Cn ne oe $2,457,804 $2,291,958 $2,046,771 $1,981,295 
4g Philadelphia F, & M. Ins. Co.. 239,355 184,508 157,774 141,602 P ; 
569 National Security Ins. Co....... 136,774 105,431 90,157 80.915 Phoenix-Connecticut Group 
60) Central Ins. Co. of Balt......... 34,194 26,358 22,530 20,229 Phoenix of Hartford........... $1,358,058 $1,208,969 — $1,135,902 $1,029,064 
09 . rk cea ee ( onnecticut. Fire ...........+0.- 819,518 729,550 685,458 620,987 
4 ON ie a ree $6,838,715 $5,271,540 $4,507,845 $4,045, 5776 Equitable Fire & Marine....... 163,904 145,910 137,092 124,197 
56 Great Eastern, White Plains.... 1,809 aie ery ere 
10 —— — apolis Fire & Marine. nee 
Cnisal Sialee Piste s oc. aca wusie 
8 Home Insurance Co............. $4,108,135 $2,837,024 $2,724,830 $1,911,399 Atlantic Fire .........eeeeeee eee sees ooee me 
m8 Franklin Fire Ins. Co........... 725,787 573,596 422,016 400,050 Reliance of Canada............- vee bese eee ee 
93 National Liberty Ins. Co........ 379,576 295,137 217,942 259,645 ———————— eee Ol 
97 regen ——— Ins. Co.. 140,391 109,160 80.609 06.122 ROGAN s Ovawucesuvduesadanes $2,343,289 $2,084,429 = $1,958,452 — $1,774,248 
City of New York Ins. Co...... 86,356 68,977 51,610 85, 
o New Brunswick Fire........... 85,967 69,206 51,203 R05 _ Chubb & Son Group a OE 
Fc Paul Revere Fire Ins. Co....... 85,887 68.879 51'143 82613 Federal of New Jersey......... $ 804,295 $ 877,467 $ 852,513  $ 838,397 
7) eens te be Co 85,872 68,763 50,901 79 aial milly Poairsicag ee oa ee 
3 Gibraltar Fire & Marine....... 77,160 56,925 45,970 34°342 London Assurance (Mar Dep't) 394,050 419,169 355,538 295,793 
30 Georgia Home Ins. Co.......... 50,470 40.027 30307 43'472 Sea of Liverpool. ........+++++ 367,845 356,892 288,596 268,744 
. Carolina Ins. Co.....+.cccceeee. 50,447 40,055 30,408 43,737 cog a ge —— oe? hu 
ee 4 » igilant Ins. Co. N. Y..c.-eeeeee 9D 92,9) evn waar 
MM Go vessuccniscrecnseys $5,876,048 $4,227,749 $3,757,029 $3,122,824 Merchants, N. Y. (Mar. Dep't). 99,857 148,434 127,545 124,568 
ig = . + 700 £10 71%) Oa HE ETR 
WMG ros nade adaeuceiesiacuns 2,687,741 2,780,61' $2, 3 2,365,57. 
: Hartford Fire Group 4 $2,687,74 $2,780,619 $ 467,1 9 $2,365,573 
5 Bi 5 American Ins. Group of N. J. 
2 Hartford Fire ...-+..s.sssseees $4,117,923 $3,517,069 $2,973,342 $2,619,930 American of Newark........... $1,774090 $1,830,941 $1,532,052 $1,161,964 
3 ee a —_ — 20,898 27,048 Columbia of Ohio............+ 59,302 65,855 53,944 43,852 
7 New Yor nderwriters........ ; : 5,47 9,710 Sar gg a ‘ 45 29” v7 
: Citizens of New Jersey.....-... 18,538 15°493 13'202 11644 Dixie Fire, Greensboro......... 29,651 32,928 ; 28,009 20,677 
7 Witt Gl6y iecctec.desessxennveda 5,415 4,510 3,923 3,395 Rldiicxcccavexsseasasas oda: $1,863,043 $1,929,724 $1,614,005 $1,226,493 
MR oe ace as $4,224,123 $3,611,439 $3,036,829 $2,671,727 Royal-Liverpool Groups 
) ’ ’ , , ’ yous et ) AY = - 
, ’ 92.6 Royal of Liverpool...........+- $ 452,578  $ 402,169  $ 380,732 $ 342,253 
Aetna Life Group Liverpool & London & Globe... Tams SITIB. (278212 
ueen of America...........06+ , 338, 21,77% 273,212 
3 Automobile of Hartford........ $3,131,468 $2,920,623 $2,684,409 $2,507,867 ) eee | “Seren 143,828 129,757 121,656 112,730 
Standard of Hartford.......... 446,884 416,792 419,481 278.226 Star of America...........++++. 119,179 111,789 103,477 88,699 
3 Iowa Fire, Waterloo............ es see as "British & Foreign Marine...... Pe 65,207 37,777 39,355 
American & Foreign............ 5,494 85,635 67,667 78,169 
) IE ait oss wevaueeruress $3,578,352 $3,337,415 $3,103,890 $2,786,093 Thames & Mersey Marine...... 57,477 60,920 43,164 38,990 
| Federal Union of Illinois....... pn br ero Yaa ye 
. capi ali Mer xauncht ens 18,773 14,118 2,919 11,023 
) Fireman's Fund Group Capital of California.........-. , ’ 2, i 
Seaboard of Baltimore......... 18,046 14,118 12,919 11,023 
. Fireman's: FPOd@) ccccnccnsesced $2,840,793 $2,474,721 $2,342,620 $2,079,853 oes ——— = 
| Home Fire & Marine........... 334,210 291,143 275,602 244,689 LG | Ae ae ee ae Ae nse $1,824,536 $1,655,752 $1,508,968 $1,343,835 
WICCIUEEREN fice ix caceieties sata nowe's 167,105 145,572 137,801 122,344 Travelers Group 
| = VrAGeleed ine. . occ descenaawas $1,530,964 $1,360,275 $1,303,065 + = $1,154,697 
MORALS sileae ev cia ag dere vowed $3,342,108 $2,911,436 $2,756,023 $2,446,886 Charter Oak Fire.......ss++e0e: 80,577 71,593 47.353 nay: 
Aetna Fire Group 0 | Cpe OCP EEOC ET CER CETTE $1,611,541 $1,431,868 $1,350,418 — $1,154,697 
Aetna of Hartford............+. $2,502,984 $2,020,933 $1,677,185 $1,375,458 Commercial Union Group ? . 
World Fire & Marine.......... 182,952 133,168 115,303 94906 Commercial Union, England.... $1,254,314 $1,244,437 $1,212,887 $1,153,145 
Paadaneet Fe oii ues. vaaveins 148,902 95,075 56,997 55,353 Amer. Central Ins. Co., St. Louis 94,843 91,390 87,685 81,594 
"Standard af Ne Yicpecssccce see * . * * Calif. Ins. Co. of San Francisco 32,348 30,954 29,445 28,248 
— Union Assur., England......... 31,920 30,668 29,318 27,635 
WOMAN: ic sco Cec seaee ces $2,834,838 $2,249,176 $1,849,485 — $1,525,807 Palatine, England Pndvchowaces 31,890 30,648 29,309 27,592 
* Listed in Appleton & Cox Group. C ‘ommercial RMIOHE IN Nincicess 31,767 30,566 29,273 27,417 
British General, England T MOEe 31,217 30,197 29,111 26,629 
America Fore Group WRG ccc caxstusertoinnses $1,508,299 $1,488,860 $1,447,028 $1,372,260 
COME IIONIDE: Madnciccrcccestat cence $1,218,953 $1,014,732 $ 830,524  $ 726,527 North British and cert ate Group ‘i ‘ 
Fidelity-Phenix .........0ss00+: 995,518 797,864 636,237 582.218 North British and Mercantile.. $ 738, 641 $ 499,867 $ 352,618 $ 325,068 
Americas  Bagle: cos csccrseceses 223,561 196,855 160,452 131,581 Pennsylvania Fire .........-++: 276,387 254,371 203,479 185,440 
NE at eesianpanteassxionvs 185,865 214,232 170,488 174,580 Commonwealth of N. Y......--- 157,203 169,206 115,313 82,706 
First American Fire............ 33,619 27,135 23,829 25,315 Mercantile of America.........- 132,478 116,000 114,591 87,849 
Maryland Ins. Co...........s005 28,914 34,900 14,787 13,608 Homeland of America.........- 87,204 63,746 52,215 48,775 








“$1,391,913 $1,103,190 $ 838,216 $729,838 





NGUAE cccas aida cnasevaesnane $2,686,430 $2,285,718 $1,836,317 $1,653,829 BOAR ian cee seweeesnenstactas 
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How The Company Groups Stand 
On Inland Marine Income In 1942 


1942 


Springfield Fire & Marine Group 


Springfield F. & M............. 
Michigan FF.  Misn..sicsswscvesce 
Sentmhel Fire se vccccvcsiecises 
New England Fire............. 
OE ig Bike: ate naar w bho aioe ita 
Providence Washington Group 
Providence Washington ....... 
PIE oo bichon aks Sale vx enews be 
SOME <Ceo tp Oks ses eu Dhewis > ox 


National of Hartford Group 


National Fire of Hartford...... 
Mechanics and Traders........ 
Transcontinental 


Franklin National of N. Y....... 


National Union Group 
National Union Fire, Pa........ 
Birmingham of Pa.............. 


BNE. cid gk eehnerhikew Guu’ e + 
Great American Group 
Great American 
American Alliance 
Rochester American 
Detroit Fire & Marine......... 
County Fire Ins. Co. of Phila... 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine.. 
North Carolina Home........... 
Amer. Nat'l Fire of Columbus, O. 


WO... cox ossceeba weamcewaee 


$1,174,377 
137,836 
34,459 
31,686 


$1,378,358 


$1,089,378 
$ 151,330 


$1,240,708 


$ 987,231 
73,337 


$1,128,264 


$ 984,257 


$ 984,257 


$ 926,021 


1941 


$ 989,587 
116,228 
29,057 
27,409 


$1,162,281 
$ 988,783 
136,145 


$1,124,928 


$ 919,517 
68,307 


$1,050,876 
$ 836,187 


$ 836,187 


$ 610,530 
81,023 
33,040 
33,040 
16,835 
16,835 


$ 791,303 


1940 


$ 864,392 
96,179 
25,242 
23,857 

$1,009,670 
$ 882,963 
121,663 


$1,004,626 





$ 670,365 
49,799 


$ 766,132 
$ 638,569 
19,305 


1939 


$ 727,093 
82,099 
21,270 
20,351 


$ 850,813 





$ 759,528 
104,473 


$ 864,001 


$ 555,694 
41,280 
19,053 
19,052 


$ 635,079 





$ 567,425 
29,287 





$ 657,874 


$ 543,922 
69,854 
27,969 
27,969 
13,998 
13,998 


$ 697,710 


$ 596,712 


$ 485,593 
65,236 
26,778 
26,778 
13.731 
13,731 


$ 631,847 





1913 


99 JOHN ST. 





Automobile 


R. S. Hopper, Vice-President 


Casualty 


F. V. Carlough, Jr., Vice-President 


Our 30th Anniversary 


ELMER J. HOPPER, PRESIDENT 


Telephone BEekman 3-4355 


1943 


ELMER J. HOPPER 


INCORPORATED 


Inland Marine 


T. F. Abbott, Vice-President 


Underwriters 
NEW YORK 






























































1942 1941 1940 1939 
Loyalty Group 
Firemen’s of New Jersey....... $ 544,008 $ 458,946 $ 370,454 $ 278,28 
Milwaukee Mechanics ......... 172,269 145,333 117,310 88,12 
Concordia of Milwaukee........ 63,468 53.543 43,219 32.46 
Girard Fire & Marine.......... 63,468 53,543 43,219 32,466 
National-Ben Franklin ......... 63,468 53,543 43,219 32.466 
Ee Ne ae Rte $ 906,681 $ 764,908 $ 617,421 $ 463,801 
Fire Association Group 
Fire Association pe a RR eRe bet $ 678,991 $ 619,421 $ 447,668 $ 267,036 
Lumbermen’s of Philadelphia... 108,638 99,107 71,630 54,495 
Reliance of Philadelphia........ 72,425 66,071 47,753 28,534 
Philadelphia National .......... 45,266 41,294 29,846 19,305 
[ct ll ARAN Ie Ane Re ee chet na $ 905,320 $ 825893 $ 596897 $ 369,370 
Glens Falls Group 
lems halls ins; Gor. ges 58s dots $ 809,839 $ 671,892 $ 465,287 $ 434,210 
Commence: Ins: (Cos: 004.0065 ince 43,970 35,361 26,640 22,867 
a La $ 853,809  $ 707,253 $ 491,927 $ 457,077 
General of America Group 
General of America, Seattle..... $ 735,245 $ 609,606 $ 590,024 $ 335,005 
First National of America...... 438 1,296 542 15 
ER Se Ome $ 735,683  $ 610,02 $ 500,566  $ 335,020 
London & Lancashire Group 
Standard Marine: ..6cxkeiccss $ 549,489 $ 509,368 $ 369,509 $ 274,901 
London & Lancashire.......... 36,804 62,440 92,161 78,393 
Orient ro) egg 2) Cc a re 18,481 16,543 15,728 6,880 
Safeguard of New York........ 7,618 8,518 3,060 1,383 
aw Union & Rock. s. ..1 selec. 4,548 5,291 6,928 1,778 
*Marine Of London: 6.6 sé. sda: * * * * 
DORAL, osornciaceceeamtneewsmioas $ 616,940 $ 602,160 $ 487,386 $ 363,335 
* Listed in Chubb & Son Group. 
Boston-Old Colony Group 
BEOORONY. bis Sate ee b ack ne Been ah, $ 444,588 $ 410,794 $ 368,944 $ 384,170 
UE COWORY. foe oee ea eshte cae 169,250 168,367 132,127 122,572 
JOT CS (RR ee ne “ae $ 613,838 $ 579,161 $ 501,071 $ 506,742 
Northern of London Group 
Northern of London. 2.6506. <ss. $ 518,492 $ 478,558 $ 331,736 $ 339,066 
London -& “SCottish. 05 3..4.4.0%. 28 442 9 sas 
*Indemnity Marine, London.... . ” * . 
Pata: ccOeee cleans eRe $ 518,520 $ 479,000 $ 331,745 $ 339,066 
* Listed in Appleton & Cox Group. 
Hanover Group 
Hanover Fireof Ni Y...66.6-6666< $ 487,587 $ 434,178 $ 321,913 $ 217,884 
Pulton: Fire Ol IN, Y s.:es005 wees oies artis sees er 
Bob ales ci. ciate chs eahieatvelhs $ 487,587 $ 434,178 $ 321,913 $ 217,884 
C. V. Meserole Group 
Pacific Fire, New York........ $ 128,731 $ 108,897 $ 90,492 $ 65,458 
Jersey, NEW VOLK... satan ss 128,729 108,900 90,487 65,459 
Bankers & Shippers, N. Y...... 128,719 108,908 90,501 65,451 
PR Fo attetrnt cared alee Me $ 386,179 $ 326,705 $ 271,480 $ 196,368 
Security of New Haven Group 
Security of New Haven......... $ 340,939 $ 293,013 $ 227,981 $ 229,430 
Beater WV eSts skins vad ae sons 21,587 16,755 9,227 111 
BOMB. Go Sth Tee tes care Hae eee es $ 362,526 $ 309,768 $ 237,208 $ 229,541 
Sun Group 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd....... $ 177,503 $ 159,982 $ 133,119 $ 120,307 
Patriotic Ins. Co. of America... 84,719 76,560 63,922 57,041 
Sin Wndrs: Ins. Co. ot N: Y.... 84,481 76,338 63,896 57,109 
DN Rig a eRe A, Oe “$ 346,703 $ 312880 —$ 260,937 $ 234,457 
Phoenix of London Group 
Phoenix of London: :....4s 50055. $ 157,804 $ 160,152 $ 118,491 $ 91,449 
United Firemen’s, Philadelphia. 43,834 44,486 32,914 25,402 
Imperial of New York.......... 40,912 41,520 30,720 23,709 
Union Marine & General....... 35,189 37,778 35,896 37,340 
Columbia of New York......... 32,145 32,623 24,137 18,628 
nt AONE ae ee ee “$ 300,884 $ 316,559 $ 242158  $ 196,528 
Norwich Union Fire Group 
Norwich Union Fire............ $ 254,408 $ 207,252 $ 147,221 $ 80,769 
Bape HITl OD IN. Yoosssenenass is 51,530 38,837 ° 14,540 8,497 
nN ee eR Cn $ 305,938  $ 246,089 $ 161,761 $ 89,266 
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SAYRE, Inc. 


ALL RISKS — INLAND MARINE 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
NEW YORK 


AND ITS AFFILIATES 


* 
116 JOHN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
729 Ledger Bldg. | 118 No. Fourth St. 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 333 Montgomery St. 
ATLANTA LOS ANGELES 


Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg. 639 S. Spring St. 
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How The Company Groups Stand 
On Inland Marine Income In 1942 














THE OLDEST INLAND MARINE AGENCY IN THE UNITED STATES 


1942 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 1940 1939 
Atlas Group Globe & Rutgers Group 
iKilas Assur; (Co; Ttd...0..s3ci.< $ 291,871 $ 216460 $ 166,079 $ 151,451 Insurance Co., State of Pa...... 270,564 265,163 261,874 211,963 
NT TE, Sis cans cx nts sns 11,827 8,456 4,359 idee SODE WRC PRINGEES 5 ois 20a a ve $ 106,666 $ 138,706 $ 124,212 $ 136,938 
Quaker City F. & M............ 4,601 24,117 20,174 13,006 American Home ............... 56,689 76,364 70,624 71,233 
MME s cdcctie sea nedawiese es $ 299,097 $ 249033 $ 190,612 $ 164,457 La ara enter oe eR $ 433,919 $ 480,233 $ 456,710 ¢$ 420,134 
Corroon & Reynolds Group Scottish Union & National Group 
American Equitable ........... $ 99,782 $ 97,981 $ 81,217 $ 78640 Scottish Union & National...... $ 123,655 $ 103082 $ 99,490 $ 97,2x0 
Globe & Republic of Am........ 57,188 56,689 46,989 45,500 Central Union, N. J............. ach rane Laie a 
New Wate MPCs sos suek vdesaeess 50,434 48,991 40,608 39,321 American Union, N. Y.......... weds arr a NG eats 
Knickerbocker of N. Y.......... 43,476 42,692 35,387 34,264 *Maritime of Liverpool......... i * * * 
Merchants & Manufacturers... 34,211 33,593 27,845 26,962 : 
- Gta dn cecee ence eae $ 123655 $ 103,082 $ 99490 $ 97,280 
OU Ea ae eee $ 285,091 $ 279,946 $ 232,046 $ 224,687 * Under independent American management, for which reason premiums are not listed here. 
Agricultural Group Crum & Forster Group 
Agricultural o.sc000c0s00iecene $ 245,868  $ 213,847 $ 186,452 $ 165,323 Richmond of New York........ $ 3822 $ 8524 oes 
*Empire State ............ee00e * * * * DTILISH AMCMCA vic os bisics seo sose ee sare eer 
eee ah Southern Fire of N. C.......... et rene 
PU seis: coaster aN saan he wicks $ 245,868  $ 213,847 $ 186,452 $ 165,323 *Allemannia of Pennsylvania... * - * * 
* Listed in Appleton & Cox Group, PINGHENTERIVOER iwitastu-cendeew sce * . ¥ ~ 
"United States Fire.;..c.....<.. * * * 35 
a + Westchester BORE sen nceke ooe <6 : : 
Peat ASSUrance 5 isicescsseescas 100,319 100,163 , 89,442 , 138,677 Western Assurance ........... 
Eureka-Security F. & M........ $ 94605 $ 105,151 92,755 118,369 : > 
Monarch Fire ............0.00- 41,347 43,189 38,648 52,160 soar ‘Appleton & Cox Group. $ 382 $ «8524 
BOREAL, sccssc awa eadipesn eee oes $ 236,271 $ 248,503 $ 220,845 $ 309,206: 
New Zealand Group ° 
New Hampshire Group OCT RAIARE -eisis ck atcice siergi areiesrs * $ 6,356 $ 8,003 $ 8,025 
New Hampshire Fire........... $ 165,206 $ 284433  $ 320506 $$ 23202! ‘South: British ...3.0ss60560t0000 ras ats ace 
Granite State ..........0c0scs0. 31,826 75,667 83,285 58,963 . = 
- MOURN scien Case uee eso mens $ 6356 $ 8003 $ 8,025 
DANO 6 os seer enasasoecssgens $ 197,032 $ 360,100 $ 403,791 $ 290,984 * Figures not available at time of going to press. 
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Inland Marine Adequately Meeting 
New Problems Arising Out of War 


By A. W. Barthelmes 
Secretary, North British & Mercantile 


The inland marine industry continued 
(> serve the insuring public well in 1942. 
(on numerous occasions during the year 
this division demonstrated in an effec- 
tive manner its usefulness by meeting 
readily with broad flexible covers the 
new and unprecedented insuring prob- 
lems peculiar to these times. 

The present accelerated pace of in- 
dustrial activity has made its impress 
upon the inland branch as it has upon 
other classes of insurance. Vital mate- 
rials, parts and finished products have 
to be moved to destination—and with 
despatch. All types of conveyances are 
cmployed and taxed to top limits. The 
insurance requirements issuing from 
these transits have created a premium 
volume that is not inconsiderable. The 
year 1943 will witness a further expan- 
sion of these operations. 

Transportation Problems 


The enormous amounts of freight 
allocated for carriage by motor truck 
in the war effort has strained the capac- 
ity of these operators beyond any previ- 
ous bounds. Loading with war materials 
to the extent of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars of value in a single vehicle 
is not an uncommon occurrence. To 
meet the necessities of conservation and 
economy in the use of tires and trucks 
a scheme for the inter-leasing of truck- 
ing equipment among carriers has been 
projected. These innovations have 
brought new and complex underwriting 
problems which have to be met and 
watched. 

The insuring of vast quantities of ma- 
chinery shipped and delivered to pur- 
chasers under sales contracts whereby 
the seller is responsible for the prop- 
erty until installation and testing are 
completed has been a lively subject. The 
required insuring of loading and unload- 
ing, dropping and breakage hazards in 
such cases presents difficult underwrit- 
ing problems. 

Contractors’ equipment insurance has 
heen one of the foremost premium pro- 
ducers, as power shovels, cranes, con- 
crete mixers and similar equipment (new 
and old) have been hastily pressed into 
service in road and building construc- 
tion programs, These items are moved 
from place to place as the owner’s jobs 
require. It is impossible to keep track 
of the whereabouts of such property at 
all times. Not infrequently state bor- 
der lines are crossed during a year of 
iperation. 

An inland marine form is the only 
answer to the contractor’s demands for 
suitable protection. Here we find high 
values—schedules of $50,000, $100,000, 





Inland Marine Expert 

| A. Wesley Barthelmes, author of 
| this article, is secretary of the North 
3ritish & Mercantile Group and one 
of the country’s leading inland ma- 
rine underwriters. He is also well 
known as a writer and lecturer on 
this branch of insurance. For nearly 
three years he has been with the 
North British and prior to that was 
marine secretary of the National 
Union Fire for four years. He served 
the America Fore Group for a dec- 
ade and gained his early experience 
in the marine field in Boston. For 
years he has been active in commit- 
tee work for the Inland Marine Un- 
derwriters Association and the Regis- 
tered Mail Central Bureau. 











A. W. BARTHELMES 


$250,000 and frequently more. Such 
property may be in the insured’s care 
and on his premises today. On a job 
or in transit elsewhere beyond the 
watchful eye of the owner tomorrow. 
New equipment is acquired in distant 
places—other items are sold. Locations 
are uncertain—exposures are unknown. 
A multiple-peril country-wide floater is 
the peace-of-mind protection needed by 
such owners. 


Hazards Increased 


Fires have been more numerous and 
severe than usual under several types 
of inland policies in the commercial cate- 
gory. Hazards are abnormal under pres- 
ent conditions and value concentrations 
are extreme. Twenty-four hour work- 
ing schedules in many industries—inex- 
perienced and careless help—the over- 
working of personnel and equipment— 
the exposure (known and unknown) to 
the munition-handling neighbor — and 
many other similar conditions conspire 
to create extraordinary underwriting cir- 
cumstances today. 

Inland marine policies, of course, ex- 
clude the risks of war, invasion, etc. 
During the year the policies of the War 
Damage Corporation made it possible 
for the buyer to purchase war damage 
insurance. Transportation and floater 
forms were adopted by the War Dam- 
age Corporation. Shipments of securi- 
ties and currency by registered mail and 
express may henceforth be insured 
against war damage with this govern- 
mental agency. All of these lines for 
the WDC are handled by fire and ma- 
rine companies as fiduciary agents. The 
newly authorized WDC cover on securi- 
ties in or on premises, however, is under 
the jurisdiction of the casualty or surety 
companies acting as fiduciary agents. 

The new personal property floater 
policy adopted in December should stim- 
ulate the sale of this insurance in states 
where its issuance is permitted. Broader 
coverage in several important phases 
and lower cost on term policies make 
this cover more attractive than ever to 
the discriminating buyer. This action 
on one of the most important of the in- 
land marine classes is indicative of the 
practice of underwriters voluntarily to 
adjust and improve terms as conditions 
warrant. 

A banner year for sales might be ex- 
pected. The Vermont and Virginia In- 
surance Departments waived the pro- 
hibition in the Definition with respect 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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FEDERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
CHUBB & SON, Managers 
42nd Annual Statement, December 31, 1942 
I is os dues wins cosdeneeinass $ 4,189,011.13 


7,279,017.61 


2,053, 106.90 


United States Government Bonds............. 
PO 30, aa 





Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks ............ 3.070,022.00 
Vigilant Insurance Company Stock............ 3,006,036.21 
Other Common Stocks... ..6 6206 ccc ccecwces 5,162,734.25 
Premiums not OV€tdue: .. i606 cccccescscees 2,597,850.80 
CHERRY oda nu ans cncadeecdsdceanous 348,700.03 
INGMEM Halas aac waar Deudeeaneuae ase $27,706,478.93 
Reinsurance balances payable..... isiteeiieee, BIG 
Total admitted assets..... Cesewemnues ... $24,148,340.37 
Reserves for: Losses. . ..... 26-60. véigaavialace ROO. 6e 
Unearned premiums..... eecceese  3,679,354.34 
Other liabilities. 2... 6eccscce. P 785,364.82 
Wate NOG: vce aeuadendwnacnneasss $ 7,514,984.16 
Capital 2. ceccccceves eeeeee $ 4,000,000.00 
Surplus ...cccecececcceeees 12,633,356.21 16,633,356.21 
NCSD So wecceesccaaeunsuxeuaenansan $24,148,340.37 
Assets are valued in accordance with requirements 


of New York State Insurance Department. Securities 
carried at $530,840.69 in the above statement are 
deposited with public authorities as required by law. 




















CHUBB & SON 


Underwriters 


MARINE ¢ CASUALTY °¢ FIRE INSURANCE 


Cargoes, Hulls and Yachts Automobile Liability and Comprehensive 

General Liability and Casualty Fire and Allied Lines 
Jewelry, Fine Arts, Transportation 

Registered Mail and Floaters | 


Managing 


Federal Insurance Company 
Vigilant Insurance Company 
United States Guarantee Company (Casualty Dept.) 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corp. (Marine Dept.) 


United States Branches: 


The Sea Insurance Co. Ltd. Marine Insurance Co. Ltd. 
The London Assurance (Marine Dept.) Alliance Assurance Co. Ltd. 


90 John Street © New York 


1 Newark Ave., Jersey City, N. J. Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
175 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
Royal Bank Building, Montreal, Canada 


Represented by Agents and Brokers throughout the Country 
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Great Lakes Syndicate 
Holds Annual Meeting 


The Great Lakes Underwriting Syndi- 
cate held its annual meeting March 9 
in New York City and the following 
companies were reelected as managers 
for a term of three vears: Federal, Hen- 
don Chubb; Fireman’s Fund, Frederick 
B. McBride, and Westchester Fire, Earle 
W. Murray. The American of Newark, 
Gilbert B. Oxford, was elected for a 
term of one year. 

At the meeting of the board of man- 
agers the following officers were re- 
elected for 1943: Chairman, John T. 
Byrne, Universal; vice-chairman, Mr. 
Oxford; underwriter, Douglas C. Ander- 
son; assistant underwriter, S. Donald 
Livingston; treasurer, Ernest W. Schu- 
ler; secretary, Norman S. Adams, and 
assistant secretary, Mr. Livingston. 


Cause of Dust Explosion In 
Flour Mill Not Determined 


Preliminary loss est'mate of $908,250 
made by the Fire Companies Adjust- 
Bureau on the explosion and _ fire 


ment 
at the Burris Mill and Elevator Co. at 
Saginaw, Tex., February 23 Exact 


ause of the dust explosion has not been 
determined but the point of origin ap- 
pears to have been the railroad unload 
ing shed which was totally destroyed 
In 1942 an engineer of the Texas In 
spection Bureau reported the unloading 
shed as a vulnerable explosion area be- 
cause of the dust hazard and recom- 
mended adequate exhaust and ventilat- 
ing equipment to reduce the hazard. 
The night crew of five men who went 
on duty just before the explosion are all 
in the hospital so no eye witness 1s 
available Engineers report that the 
loss was minimized because the explo 
traveled horizontally through 
going upward. Re 
some damage to 
extinguished with 
plant is located 
nearest town and 


sive force 
rather than 
caused 


tunnels 
sulting fires 
equipment but were 
hand equipment. The 
three miles from the 
las no fire protection, 


UNIVERSAL ISSUES REPORT 


The Universal Insurance Co. had ad- 


mitted assets of $4,465,984 on December 
31, 1942, according to the annual state 


ment. This was a drop of $704,852 from 
1941. Polievholders’ surplus is $1,605,318, 
a decline of about $75,000. Loss reserves 
at $1,298,396 were up nearly $400,000. 
The unearned premium reserve is given 
as $908,420 


F.C.A.B. CLOSES FLORIDA OFF:C!. 

The southeastern department of the 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, 
Inc., announces temporary discontinu 
ance of the Tallahassee, Fla., branch 
office, due to war conditions. Counties 
under the jurisdiction of that office have 
been reassigned to other branch offices. 


OWEN HEADS JUNIOR CHAMBER 


Ikverett M. Owen, secretary of the 
Davenport Insurance Corp. of Rich- 
mond, Va., and son of Aubrey L. Owen, 


Virginia special agent for the Alliance 
and Philadelphia Fire & Marine, has 
been elected secretary of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Richmond. He 
is also on the board of the organization. 


A. W. Barthelmes 


(Continued from Page 37) 
to this policy during 1942 and legalized 
this inland marine form in those. ter- 
ritories. There now are thirty-nine 
states where this form may be written. 

Educational Opportunities 

lle National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents through its educational 
division has done much to further edu- 
cational opportunities on the subject of 
insurance with 


inland marine agents 
throughout the country. The number 
of classes being conducted by local 


agents reflect the interest manifested by 
producers everywhere in this important 
branch where growth is in proportion 
achieved understanding of what 


to the 





all-in-one comprehensive covers can do 
for the customer. 

Insurance women are taking an in- 
creasingly active part in the affairs of 
our business. The burden of conducting 
many agency offices throughout the 
country has been assumed by them most 
successfully in the present emergency. 


Women’s insurance leagues and clubs 
have been organized, many of which 
have formed educational classes. Their 


zeal for knowledge and mastery of the 
subjects (including inland marine) is 
commendable. It behooves us not to 
overlook the constructive influence of 
these qualified women in contemplating 
the future of our business. This is a 
noteworthy development of which more 
will be heard. 


It is beyond the ken of anyone at the 
present time to predict what ratio of 
progress inland marine production will 
enjoy in 1943. On the commercial side 


of the picture premium volume should, 
with sustained industrial activity, con- 
tinue to advance substantially, heavy 


taxes notwithstanding. Most classes in 
the personal lines category should like- 
wise fare well. What the effect of econ- 
omies forced by sharply increased taxes 
will be on the so-called “luxury” lines 
is anybody’s guess. Over all the inland 
division should continue to prosper. 


Trinity 


Inland Marine Premium Writings 


(Continued from Page 32) 


1942 

St. Louis Fire & Marine........ 2,630 
National Grange ............... 2,254 
Skandinavia of Copenhagen..... 747 
Parst: National) 04 sateacsos asus 438 
Central Surety’ Fire... 0.0606. 179 
REMDEIOL 5 \t-ceedeen cn haar. 117 
Rocky Mountain: ..005.66icc cscs ns 90 
London & Scottish............. 28 
Quaker City F. & M............ —4,601 
MTORUBT OE: ene), en te ert ese ce 
Union Fire, x Mevswnracetarete 
CURMVANIRG Go ic Ba oe ene re 
Colonial Assurance ............ * 
INOW LEMONT oie aidlincnchisSacow ths * 
GOUStOn 4. Weer. c eos. ocak ous * 
C0) Ca © | a * 
sirmingham Fire, Pa........... * 
Pacihie NAtHONAl sii ccs svensk * 
Eagle Fire of Newark.......... * 
tah HOME Pires. xccsccciswiecae once 2s 

* 


Universal 


* Figures not available at time of going to press. 


1941 
2,040 
2,235 

753 
1,296 
172 
313 
58 
442 

24,117 
7,648 

—12,234 

—649 

12,824 
6,356 
6,319 

172 


358,744 
—14,630 
44,760 
32,166 


1940 1930 
1,694 10,39 
2,101 1,64 
5,993 8,013 

542 
145 
309 
39 
7 —i2 

20,174 13,0 

23,391 9.273 3 
1,660 72% 
7,654 ee 
2,003 8,025 
2,611 899 

19,305 29,287 

299,903 254,156 
38,702 32,506 
10,454 16,872 

19,368 























3025 
899 
287 
156 
5 9) 
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Experience Gained on War Projects 


Business Seen as Guidepost to Future 


George E. Morrissey, Insurance Chief, Corps of Engineers, 
War Dep’t., Declares Private Companies Have Been 
Admirable in Acceptance of New Procedures 


section of the U. S. 
Washing- 


George E. 


rhe insurance 
\rmy Corps of Engineers, 
ton, which was organized by 
Morrissey in July, 1941, 


had 


business. In 


consists of many 
experience in the 
1942, 
con- 


men who have 
January, 
Army 
lidated in the Corps of Engineers, and 
at that time the 


department of the Quartermaster Corps 


surance 


| construction for the was 


f 


established insurance 
was absorbed into the insurance depart- 


ment of the Corps of Engineers under 


Mr. Morrissey. 
The insurance section is charged with 


responsibility for administering insur- 


construction 


ance on engineer projects 
for the War Department and has the 
largest country-wide casualty insurance 


organization of any Government agency, 


with staffs of capable insurance men in 


twelve division engineer offices and 
twenty-five district engineer offices. 
George E. Morrissey was for years 


well-known in the casualty insurance 
field, having been an 
tive in New York, Chicago and Newark. 
assistant Norwich 


and vice president of 


insurance execu- 


He was secretary, 
Union Indemnity, 
jankers Indemnity Co. 
Morrissey Discusses War Projects Con- 
struction Risks Experience 
experience gained 
underwriting war 
risks Mr. Morrissey 
Eastern 


In ‘discussing the 
pre jects 
said 


to date in 
construction 
this week to The Underwriter: 
“Will the 
the underwriting 
called 
ning 
range 
ince ? 
“Undoubtedly it will. The over-all ex- 
rience with war projects has given 
e casualty insurance underwriter a 
clearer perspective of large construction 
risks and an opportunity to value the 
mtribution made by adequate service 
icilities in the development of a favor- 
le loss ratio. 
“The large 
ute generally 
le loss ratio 
clheved possible. 


experience gained through 


and servicing of so- 
war business be utilized in plan- 
both the near future and longer 
development of casualty insur- 


construction risks have 
produced a more favor- 
than most underwriters 
In attempting to eval- 
ate the causes responsible for this 
ivorable underwriting result, a num- 
er of contributing factors must be con- 
dered. To what extent was the favor 

ble result due to the identity of the 
ponsor; the effectiveness of the safety 
rogram; the medical and hospital facili- 
ies available, etc.? Or were other fac 
irs, such as inaccuracies in proper 
lapaiieatind and rating of physical haz- 
rds, together with huge expenditures 


f ‘overtime’ payrolls, largely respon- 
ible : ? 

“In the underwriting of construction 
risks real differences of opinion devel 


oped relative to the application of estab- 
lished classifications and rating pro- 
cedure to the peculiar situations en- 


countered on the war projects. In the 
conscientious efforts made to adjust the 
obvious inequities in rating which re- 
sulted, careful study was given to the 
whole subject of classification refine- 
inent, and it is believed the knowledge 
gained will accrue to the benefit of cas- 
ualty underwriters as a whole. 


“What are the 


subjects most likely to 


hold the attention of the casualty insur- 
ance executive in the post-war period 
and possibly even now? Will they be 


some of the innovations practiced dur- 
ing the war effort or further develop- 
ment of trial balloons that have been on 
the horizon for some time ? 

“The underwriting of casualty risks 
outside the Continental United States, 
heretofore an item of small consequence, 
may attract more than passing attention. 
Retrospective rating will be better un- 
derstood and no doubt hereafter will be 
more generally used. Average rating 
may be a subject for serious considera- 
tion on certain types of Acquisi- 
tion cost will surely be in the forefront 


risks. 


Writings Huge; Loss Ratio About 35% 


| In response to inquiries as to the amount of business written in 1942 
| under the War Department’s war projects insurance rating plan The Eastern 


| Underwriter was advised this week that volume ran into several hundred 
| million dollars of premium which represents about one-fifth of the normal 


casualty insurance annual premiums of all classes of companies. 


The experi- 


ence to date on this business has been good. Reportedly, loss ratios are | 
running about 35% which is very low considering hazards involved in the War | 
| 


Department’s large-scale construction activities of the past year. 
ratio further indicates that the companies which have practiced economy and 
“good housekeeping, will undoubtedly make a small profit in 
the handling of war projects business. 


insisted upon 
| 
| 


for consideration. And in the effort to 
effect a lower net cost to the insurance 
buyer, consideration must be given to 
reducing many elements of management 
costs. 


Graded Scale of Commissions 


“The knowledge gained from dealing 
with a multitude of large construction 
risks has imparted a firm conviction that 
the principle of using a graded scale of 
commission for measuring the value of 
the technical services fasuiahed by the 
producer is a fair basis for treatment. 
The technical services provided by in- 
surance agents and brokers, may be 
broken down into two categories; (1) 
procurement, (2) technical supervisory 
service. Therefore, in considering the 
subject of low cost insurance it may be 
appropriate to more clearly value sepa 
rately the services of the producer in 
each category. 

“Many new angles have entered into 
the underwriting and administration of 
casualty insurance as related to war 
construction projects. The experience 
gained by the insurance company under- 
writer as well as by the government 
specialist has been most interesting and 
will undoubtedly serve as the basis for 
the development of helpful and = con- 
structive thought in the direction of an 





IND A PIN 
AND 
CK IT UP... 








y “ 
luck,” concludes the adage. Good ex- 
ercise for the back, perhaps—but how 
much sounder to have your assured 
protected by adequate insurance! 
The General Accident and Potomac 
organizations provide unusual facili- 
ties for agents and brokers placing 
Casualty... Accident and Health... 
Fire ... and Marine policies. 





.all the day you'll have good 
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This loss 


BANKERS INDEMNITY IN 1942 
Statement Shows: ‘Cotes in Assets, Re- 
serves, Surplus; Premium Writings 
Rose to $5,040.151 
Bankers Indemnity of Newark, N. J., 
casualty affiliate of the American In- 
surance Group, closed 1942 with healthy 
gains which are reflected in its Decem- 
ber 31 statement. The company wrote 
$5,040,151 in premiums, an increase of 
$68,526. Reserve for losses and unearned 
premiums were increased to $3,224,739 
and $2,284,878, respectively, a gain of 
$105,257. The statutory underwriting 


gain amounted to $205,067, with a net 
investment gain of $183,356, a total of 
$388,423. 

After payment of dividends, $32,000, 


and provision for Federal income tax, 
the general voluntary reserve was ad- 
justed to $534,635 and surplus to $1,000,- 
OOO, an increase of $300,000. 
Bankers Indemnity, at convention 
values, were $8,385,251 last December 
31, or $44,820 greater than a year ago. 


Assets of 


even brighter future insur- 
ance underwriting. 

“The casualty insurance ecompanies’ 
constructive and wholehearted accept- 
ance of procedures laid down for under- 
writing the large construction risks on 
war projects has been admirable. The 
post-war estimate of company attitude 
toward the successful application of the 
required insurance coverages and the ac- 
ceptance of low cost insurance will be a 
praiseworthy one.” 


for casualty 


Washington Personnel 


Personnel of the Washington office of 
chief of engineers, insurance section, 
fellows: 

George E. Morrissey, chief insurance 
section, fiscal branch office, chief of en 
gineers, War Department. 

Arthur C. Cox, formerly with Com 
mercial Casualty in Newark and New 
York, and underwriting supervisor, Lum 
bermens Mutual, Chicago; assistant 


chief, insurance section. 

L. W. O’Brien, formerly with auto- 
mobile department, Maryland Casualty, 
home office; supervising insurance ex- 


aminer. 

George M. Bettis, formerly manager 
in W ashington for American Surety on 
at one time with Massachusetts B. & L.: 
supervising insurance engineer. 

D. E. Pollard, formerly with Pacific 
Fire and Norwich Union Indemnity; 
supervising insurance examiner. 

William F. Sullivan, formerly 
Travelers and New York State 
supervising insurance engineer. 


with 
Fund; 


Division Field Representatives 


Field representatives of the Corps of 
Engineers insurance department under 
Mr. Morrissey’s administration are lo- 
cated in division engineer offices. Each 
division insurance department services 
the district offices in their respective 
territories as follows, with names of the 
insurance division representatives: 

South Atlantic Division, Atlanta: 
Major Joseph P. Toolin, formerly with 
the Travelers. 

Upper “Mississippi River Division, St. 
Louis: Capt. Henry D. Kosman, former 
ly insurance manager, Western Securi 
ties Co., Omaha. 

Southwestern Division, Dallas: 


(Continued on Page 44) 


Capt. 
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Scott Harris Advocates 
A General Sales Tax 


TREATS CORPORATE TAX ANGLES 


Froggatt & Co. Executive V. P. in Timely 
Talk to N. J. Casualty Underwriters; 
J. H. Nolan Presides 


Scott Harris, executive vice president, 
Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc., a leading 
firm of insurance auditors and account- 
address Wednesday 
Underwriters Asso- 


ants, gave a timely 
before the Casualty 
ciation of New 


Town Club, Newark, on “Corporate and 


Jersey at the Down 


DBetore an at- 


branch 


Personal Tax Problems.” 


tentive grouy of casualty man- 





Greystone Studios, Inc. 
HARRIS 


SCOTT 
Harris strongly endorsed the 
Federal 


he said, would save a lot of the present 


agers M1 


passage of a sales tax which, 


tremendous expenditure of unnecessary 
time in drafting revenue tax laws and 
n interpreting them; also in preparing 
complicated tax returns, etc. 

Speaking further on the wisdom of a 
Federal sales tax Mr. Harris said: “Such 


a tax would solve corporate problems 
and individuals’ problems since both 
could really budget their tax costs in- 
telligently. A Federal premium tax on 
insurance companies would be a Fed- 
eral sales tax and what could be easier 
to budget and to pay your purchases 
and my purchases could be geared to 


keep in step with our abilities to pay— 


and that is as it should be. 

“So much has been written and spoken 
over the years for a sales tax in lieu 
of income tax that there is really no 
need to try and repeat them now. How- 
ever, in a recent issue of a popular 
magazine Senator Harry Byrd of Vir- 


ginia reviews the arguments for such a 
tax and sums up intelligently and aptly 


when he says: \ 

‘‘Let’s face the music Adopt the Federal 
sales tax as an onerous necessity of war Put 
1 term on it so that it will expire at a fixed 
date after the end of the conflict. But get the 


money where it is to be got.’” 


Propriety of Some Reserves Disputed 
Turning to some of the corporate tax 
problems one of the most serious, Mr. 
Harris indicated, was that having to do 
with company reserves. The speaker 
observed: “The hungry tax paws of our 
Treasury are attempting ways and 
means of upsetting the method of ac- 
counting required by our State Insur- 


ance Departments as a permissable base 


on which to arrive at income which is 
to be taxed. This is specifically and 
most noticeably so in connection with 


required by state laws but 
Federal Gov- 
annual 


the reserves 
exposed to denial by the 
ernment. In 


other words—an 


Money & Securities Policy Limits 
Increased; Progress Report Issued 


Limits of insurance under the money 
and securities Policy Form No. l(a) 
have been increased which step is aimed 
to give greater saleability to this war 
insurance coverage. The new procedure, 


announced several days ago by the 
Money & Securities War Damage 
Group, 111 John St., New York, au- 


thorizes fiduciary agents (member com- 
panies of this group) to grant special 
limits of insurance, in excess of the max- 
imum amounts previously designated, up 
to but not exceeding $5,000,000 for 
money and $25,000,000 for securities with 
respect to Coverages A, B, C and D re- 
spectively. It is pointed out that this 
liberalization is necessary to take care 
ot the insurance requirements of cer- 
tain applicants. 

In addition WDC announces a new 
form permitting application for change 
in an outstanding policy and such 
changes may become effective from the 
date of mailing of the “application for 
change in insurance” by the producer to 
the central office which is at 111 John 
St. Brokers, agents and coimpanies have 
already been fully advised of the cir- 


cumstances whereunder changes in out- 
standing policies are permissible. 

Commencing operations last December 
21 member companies of the M. & S. 
War Damage Grcup wrote $1,245,000,000 
of liability up to January 31, 1943, latest 
available figures show. Of this amount 
$1,102,000,000 was on securities and $143,- 
000,000 on money. Premiums were esti- 
mated at approximately $350,000. 

Nearly all states were represented in 
the distribution of liability, the heaviest 
concentration being on the East Coast. 
New York State headed the list with 
$450,C00,000 on securities, and $45,000,- 
000 on money. In Connecticut $37,500,- 
000 was written on securities, and $5,- 
000,000 on money. A complete tabula- 
t'on by states will be ready with the 
next report of business written. 

The distribution by class of coverage 
on a percentage basis was as follows: 

Money—Coverage A, 36%; Coverage 
B. 27%; Coverage C, 19%; Coverage D, 
18%. 

Securities—Coverage A, 70%: Cover- 
age B, 4%; Coverage C, 12%; Coverage 
D, 14%. 





statement of the ‘Brown Casualty & 
Surety Co.’ may show gains from un- 
derwriting and from investments of 
$500,000. However, because the United 
States Treasury disputes the propriety 
of some reserves absolutely required by 
the states the ‘Brown Casualty & Sure- 
ty Co. or the ‘Black Fire Insurance 
Co.’ may be asked to pay a tax on, not 
the $500,000 shown in the statement but 


on $1,000,000 or $1,500,000. Those are 
not fantastic comparisons. I have seen 
several cases in the last three weeks 


where such a comparison actually exists. 

“Is that a problem? We cannot ad- 
mit but that it is a serious one in more 
ways than one! It means that a con- 
servative management cannot add to its 
reserves—not to evade taxes—but to 
build some reservoir out of present but 
fleeting profits on which he can draw 
later when ratios climb back up to nor- 
mal levels without paying taxes on them 
now. Our insurance companies’ prob- 
lem is deeper rooted than that.” 

This, the speaker said, is evidence 
of a Federal Government saying in ef- 
fect that what the states demand and 
require has no status when it comes to 
Federal income taxes. Continuing he 
said: 

“Tt was not so long ago that insur- 
ance companies did enjoy some advan- 
tage over general corporations in the 
matter of Federal income taxes. This 
was in respect to profits and losses on 
sales of securities. These were taxed 
as to a general corporation but not to 
an insurance company. There was a 
brief period during which an insurance 
company could reduce its underwriting 


profit, if any, by losses on securities 
sold—but like a second cup of coffee, 
joy rides and cuffs on pants—those days 
are gone, 


Taxes Which Corps. Are Faced With 


“A corporation has to compute and 
most likely pay: (1) A normal income 
tax; (2) a surtax; (3) a declared value 
excess profits tax and last but not least, 
an excess profits tax. These are re- 
ported on form No. 1120 for the nor- 
mal, the declared value extess and the 
surtax taxes and on form No. 1121 as 
to the excess profits tax itself. To the 
uninitiated, these forms look like and 
read like a combination of an involved 
problem in Euclid, a reinsurance treaty, 
a Chinese laundry ticket and a trans- 
continental time table, vintage of 1903.” 

The speaker then explained in non- 
technical fashion how excess _ profits 
taxes have to be computed: it must be 


on two bases in order to learn which 
base results in the lesser tax. 
Latter half of Mr. Harris’ address 


centered around personal tax problems 
and he gave generously of his store of 
information on what items are deduc- 
tible and what are not. 

The meeting was presided over by 
President John H. Nolan, Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety and reports were heard 
from the secretary, Vincent Donahue, 
Massachusetts Bonding; Clinton Tem- 
pleton, Royal Indemnity, treasurer’s re- 
port, and Edward Graff, General Acci- 
dent, giving the legislative picture as 
chairman ‘of that committee. Luncheons 
will continue to be held at the Down 
Town Club, Newark. 
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Describes Marines In 
Guadalcanal Fightin ; 


LT. COL. KNOWLAN’S ADDRESS 


Philadelphia Insurance Man, Back fro 
Pacific, Tells Insurance Society of 
Experience There 


By Marshall R. Markoe 


Back from Guadalcanal Lt. Col. Jose; |; 
A. Knowlan of the Marine Corps, wi 
is a member of Knowlan-Thorpe & C 
insurance surveys, Philadelphia, © tol’ 
what the marines are doing there in ay 
address before the Insurance Society «i 
Philadelphia, Monday night. 

When the marines landed in June thi 
had assistance of more than 15,000 na 
tives to help unload their supplies fron 
the ships. The natives were eager to 
help, but would only carry the supplies 
from the landing barges to the water's 
edge. The marines, therefore, had to do 
the rest. 

Survives Bayonetting 

In giving an example of how tough 
the marines are one of the sergeants, 
captured by the Japs, refused to give 
them information. They tied him to a 
tree and bayonetted him seventeen 
times, leaving him for dead. When the 
marines recaptured the section they 
found this sergeant still alive and took 
him to a field hospital where in five 
days he was on his feet again. 

“The Japs are just as tough as they 
are pictured,” said Lt. Col. Knowlan. 
“They would rather die for their Emperor 
than be taken prisoners. Most of the 
marines are young fellows who, even 
when landing on the islands, are not too 
eager to kill, but after seeing evidence 
of sneaky and ruthless tactics of the 
enemy they are ready to wipe out the 
Japs until none are left.” 

Illustrating the fighting spirit of the 
Americans Lt. Col. Knowlan told of a 
20 year old marine in a small tent and 
foxhole, back of Knowlan’s headquarters. 
A Jap shell exploded; the tent caught 
fire and all of the marine’s possessions 
were destroyed with exception of clothes 
he was wearing. This so infuriated him 
that he was not satisfied until he had 
tracked down and killed a Jap on his 
own scouting expedition. 


Pleads for All-out Civil Effort 


“The Japs can be licked, but it is up 
to us to see that our men have every- 
thing we can furnish to back them 
up,” said Lt. Col. Knowlan. ‘Medical 
science has done a lot to save our boys 
in this war, such as the sulpha drug 
which each must carry with him to use 
as an antiseptic, both internally and 
externally, in case of wounds. Chance 
of life saving is better in this war than 
the last one. Total casualties reported 
by the marines in Guadalcanal campaign 
has been on basis of about twenty Japs 
to one marine killed or wounded. 

“This war should be a personal issu 
with every man, woman and child in 
the country just as it is a personal issu‘ 
with every boy on the fighting front 
There is still much territory to regain; 
so it is a tough job. Let us make an 
all-out civilian effort just as we ar¢ 
making an all-out military effort. Don’! 
complain if we must slice our own bread 
instead of having it done for us. Re- 
member the marines may be getting onl) 
a chunk of bread a week. Same applies 
to all the rationing over here. Wé« 
shouldn’t worry about gasoline for pri- 
vate cars when we know the thousands 
of miles that must be negotiated before 
gasoline arrives on the Pacific fighting 
fronts.” 

He concluded by praising the work 
of the Red Cross. “Whatever you can 
do for the Red Cross do it immediately 
as that assistance is needed now as 
never before,” he said. 


30TH ANNIVERSARY MARCH 17 

Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc., of New 
York, insurance accountants and actu- 
aries, will observe its thirtieth anniver- 
sary on March 17. 
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W. S. ee Gen’ l Claims 


Counsel of Manufacturers 
W. Shepherd Drewery, 
ticed law in Norfolk, Va., until recently 
under the firm name of Drewery & 
Cromwell, has been elected secretary 
and general claims counsel of Manu- 
facturers’ Casualty of Philadelphia. Mak- 
ing the announcement this week, Presi- 
dent W. Stanley Kite points es Mr. 
lyrewery’s background as a specialist in 
eneral insurance legal practice, handling 
adjustments and_ trial 
work in casualty, surety and fire fields. 
Mr. Drewery, native Virginian, was 
educated at the University of Virginia 
and University of Richmond. He was 
first admitted to the practice of law in 
Virginia in 1921. In World War I he 
served almost a year in the Navy. Later 
he practiced law in Norfolk under the 
firm name of Drewery & Cromwell, be- 
ing admitted to practice in the state and 
federal courts in Virginia and in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
This partnership was dissolved to clear 
the way for his appointment as general 
claims counsel with Manufacturers’ Cas- 
ualty now in effect. 


’ 


who has prac- 


investigations, 





MANUFACTURERS’ NEW OFFICE 


B. F. Ferrier Named Manager of Phila- 
delphia Metropolitan Dept. Which 
Will Be Completely Equipped 


Benjamin F. Ferrier has been ap- 
pointed manager by the Manufacturers’ 
Casualty and Manufacturers’ Fire of a 
new Philadelphia metropolitan depart- 
ment office to be opened by these com- 
panies on Monday, March 15, in the In- 
surance Exchange building (401 Walnut 
St.) W. Stanley Kite, president of these 
companies, in making the announcement, 
points out that the new office will be 
completely equipped with underwriting, 
claim, engineering and audit facilities for 
the handling of all casualty and bonding 
lines, which business was previously 
handled through the home office depart- 
ments for brokers and agents in Phila- 
delphia metropolitan territory. All such 
business will be transferred to the new 
office on the opening day. 

Mr. Ferrier comes to the Manufactur- 
ers’ companies after ten years’ experi- 
ence in the underwriting and production 
departments of New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty in Philadelphia. He has spent his 
entire career in the insurance district of 
Philadelphia, starting with the Travelers 
as field assistant. He then was with the 
Globe Indemnity in various capacities, 
followed by the Indemnity Co. of North 
America as assistant liability manager, 
and with the Home Indemnity as cas- 
ualty department manager. This broad 
experience plus his ten years with the 
New Amsterdam well fits him for his 
hew post. 








N. Y. STATE FUND REPORT 
Assets Are $74,781,904, Written Pre- 
miums Total $24,832,366; Surplus 
Goes to $6,314,959 


Showing assets amounting to $74,781,- 
04 and written premiums totaling $24,- 
*32,366, the 1942 financial report of the 
‘tate Insurance Fund has been filed with 
the Insurance Department by Lieuten- 
int Colonel Nicholas W. Muller, ex- 
ecutive director. During the year the 
surplus of the a Fund increased 
» a total of $6,314,959 

Colonel Muller says that assets of the 
und had more than tripled in the last 
ight years, and that written premiums 
in 1942 were more than three and a 
half times the amount written in 1932. 
Rarned premiums totaled $24,223,897 at 
State Fund rates. 

During 1942, Colonel Muller said, the 
State Fund expanded accident preven- 
tion activities. As a result, he stated, 
total injuries reported by State Fund 
policyholders in 1942 increased only 5.6% 
and fatalities reported among employes 
of State Fund assureds decreased 1.5% 
trom the figure of 1941, 


just in time 
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European Guan Re. 
Made Progress in 42 


TOTAL ASSETS UP TO 


Special Reserve of $3,731,181 Maintained; 
Both Net Premiums and Under- 
writing Profit Greater 


$26,761,138 








European General Reinsurance Co. en- 
joyed one of its best years in 1942, 
showing a gain of more than $2,000,000 
in total assets (statement basis); a 
healthy increase in net premiums written 
and a strengthening of its reserves to 
take care of increased business. This 
company is one of the largest casualty- 
surety reinsurance companies in the 
UL. S. A. 

Total admitted assets at the year-end 
stood at $26,761,138 compared with $24,- 
622,861 at the close of 1941. Net pre- 
miums written in 1942 amounted to $10,- 
254,909 compared with $9,841,534 in net 
writings the year previous. Earned 
premiums in 1942 were $10,190,546. Gain 
from underwriting during the past year 
was $933,973 compared with 1942 figure 
of $904,017. 

Total income of the company last year 
was $10,904,661 and total disbursements 
amounted to $8,760,719. 

With an eye to the future, the Euro- 
pean General increased its special re- 
serves last year by $1,129,581 to a total 
at the year-end of $3,731,181. Surplus 
at $3,950,000 remained the same as at 
the close of 1942. Deposit also con- 


tinues at $1,050,000. 





P. E. Manion Secretary 





Advanced to This Post by London & 
Lancashire Indemnity; With Com- 
pany Since 1924 

Peter E. Manion was elected a secre- 
tary of the London & Lancashire In- 
demnity by the board of directors on 
March 9. He has been with the organi- 
zation since 1924 having started as su- 
perintendent of the burglary and plate 
glass department. Prior to that he was 
with The Travelers for fifteen years. 

In 1926 he was transferred to the 
Boston office as manager but recalled 
to the administration office in Hartford 
during 1929 to take charge of the cas- 
ualty underwriting department. In 1938 
he was elected an assistant secretary. 

In addition to Mr. Manion’s home 
office and branch office experience, he 
has devoted a large part of his time 
visiting the company’s agents through- 
out the country. 


SEHL TO TALK AT COUNCIL 








Aetna C. & S. Chemical Engineer to 
Discuss Processing Substitutes; 
Meetings March 23-25 

Fred Sehl, chemical engineer, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, will speak on “Prob- 
lems Created Through the Use of Sub- 
stitute Materials for Critical Materials 
in Manufacturing Processes” at the 
fourteenth annual safety convention and 
exposition of the Greater New York 
Safety Council, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, March 23, 24, 25. He will discuss 
problems created by the shortage of 
steel on Wednesday, March 24, before 
the section of the convention dealing 
with engineering revision for safety and 
production. Walter S. Paine, manager, 
engineering and inspection department, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, will preside 
as chairman of this section. 

. O. Jackson, supervising engineer, 
New York office, Aetna, is a member 
of the executive committee in charge 
of the convention, and George E. Decker, 
an engineer at Aetna’s New York office, 
is a vice chairman on the’ program end. 


O’GORMAN AT BOCA GRANDE 

William G. O’Gorman, president of 
New Jersey Association of Insurance 
Agents and vice president, O’Gorman & 
Young, Inc., Newark, is fast regaining 
his strength and health at Boca Grande, 
Fla., after an attack of pneumonia. He 
expects to return home by March 17, 
for St. Patrick’s Day. 





R. 







V. Goodwin at Patriotic Gathering 


With Senator Hawkes in Newark 





Left to Right: 


Photo by 


Albert Ornstein 


U. S. Senator Albert W. Hawkes, Richard V. Goodwin (stand- 


ing), vice president general, National Sons of American Revolution; Smith Lewis 
Multer, New Jersey president, S. A. R., and Mrs. Raymond C. Goodfellow, regent, 


D. A. R. 


Richard V. Goodwin, second vice 
president, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity in 
charge of its Eastern Department, has 
long been active in the affairs of the 
Sons of American Revolution. The pic- 
ture above shows him in his present 
executive capacity as vice president gen- 
eral, National S. A. R,., attending a 
Washington’s Birthday luncheon and 
conference in Newark, N. J., of state 
organizations of Sons and Daughters of 
the American Revolution. Among other 
distinguished guests were United States 
Senator Albert W. Hawkes of New Jer- 
sey, Smith Lewis Multer, New Jersey 
president, S. A. R., and Mrs. Raymond 
C. Goodfellow, regent, D. A. R. 

Last year Mr. Goodwin observed his 





Boyle and Kramer, Now 


Army Lieuts., Home on Leave 


John M. Boyle, formerly with the 
Continental Casualty’s Eastern Depart- 
ment, and Frederick J. Kramer, for- 
merly with United States F. & "a have 
received their commissions as_ second 
lieutenants in the U. S. Army. Both 
are home on furlough and visited friends 
along William Street this week. Inter- 
estingly, they both took their Officers 
Candidate School course at Fort Benn- 
ing, Ga., at the same time. Each arrived 
from different army posts and found 
themselves in the same classroom—a 
most enjoyable coincidence. The course 
was a stiff one but they both made the 
grade. 

Lieutenant Boyle is the 
William R. Bonner of Stewart, 
& Will, Inc. New York insurance 
brokers. Mr. Bonner was a sergeant 
in the 77th Division in World War 1; 
a past president of the 77th Division 
Association and one of the organizers 
of Insurance Post 1081, American 
Legion, New York. 


SURETY MEN HONOR SUPPLEE 
The new officers of the Surety Asso- 
ciation of Pittsburgh were installed at 
a special dinner meeting March 8 at 
which the retiring president, Albert C. 
Supplee of the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co., was presented with a ster- 
ling silver cigarette case. About fifty 
members attended the dinner and the 
installation ceremonies which followed. 
Plans for 1943 were discussed by the 
new president, Edward D. Sweet, of the 
Massachusetts Bonding. 


stepson of 
Hencken 


twenty-fifth anniversary as a member 
of the Empire State Society, S. A. R., 
and during these years he has held 
every office in the society. He served 
as president for five years. Interesting- 
ly, it was on April 6, 1917, the day 
U nited States declared war, that he was 
elected a member of the Empire State 
Society. He had enlisted in the U. S. 
Army the previous March and had risen 
to rank of captain by the time of his 
honorable discharge. 

At the aforementioned Newark con- 
ference Mr. Goodwin and U. S. Senator 
Hawkes were the principal speakers. 
Keynote to their talks was how patriotic 
organizations such as D. A. R. and S. 

R. might cooperate in the war effort 
to save the country. 





WINS JOHN A. DIEMAND TROPHY 
Cleveland Office of Sadeenalty of North 


America Winner Second Time; 
Pittsburgh Office Is Second 

For the second time since the award 
was established the John A. Diemand 
Trophy has been won by the Cleveland 
service office (Nolan S. Pierce, casualty 
manager, and Robert O. Young, — 
manager). This is announced by C. S. 
Roberts, assistant vice president of tne 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica. 

Indemnity’s Pittsburgh service office 
was second in the running for the tro- 
phy, which is awarded each year by Mr. 
Diemand, Indemnity’s president, for all- 
around excellence in casualty and surety 
production, underwriting and manage- 





ment. The San Francisco metropolitan 
office was third; Los Angeles service 
office, fourth, and the Harrisburg, Pa, 
service office, fifth. 


Cleveland now ranks with the metro- 
politan Philadelphia department of In- 
demnity, each having won the trophy 
twice. Cleveland won it in 1936, the 
first year it was offered. Metropolitan 
Philadelphia won it in 1937 and again 
in 1941. The trophy will become the 
permanent possession of the service of- 
fice winnine it three times. Previous 
winners were Los Angeles, Chicago and 
the New England department. 

R. A. WHITTEN APPOINTMENT 

Glens Falls Indemnity has appointed 
Robert A. Whitten as special agent for 
the Southern portion of its home office 
territory. He has had thirteen years’ 
experience, both in underwriting and 
field work, in New York State. 
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Lichtenstein Talks On 
Insurance in Wartime 


BEFORE PACIFIC ASSOCIATION 


Discusses Activities of Insurance Organ- 
izations; Calls Insurance a 


Shock Absorber 


Calling insurance a “shock absorber 


of huge Joy Lichtenstein, 
Hartford 


ire Insurance Co., spoke at the meet- 


dimensions,” 


inanager, Pacific department, 


ing of the Fire Underwriters Associa- 
of the Pacific last week on the sub- 
ject, “What Is the Part of Insurance?” 

In preparation of his Mr. 


Lichtenstein entered into correspondence 


tion 
paper, 
with the heads of a number of insurance 


organizations that he 
was able to present a composite picture 


with the result 


of the 


business as a whole and its war- 
activities. 

He touched first on the holdings of 
companies in Government 
that the life companies 


have present investments of nearly $10,- 


Line 


insurance 
bonds, saying 
000,000,000 in Government securities. He 
quoted General Manager W. E. Mallalieu 
National Under- 


stating 


Board of Fire 
that at the 


fire, marine and 


of the 


writers as end of 


1941, 370 auto- 


stock 


moMle companies owned nearly $624,- 
000,000 in United States Government 
bonds, $22,000,000 in state bonds and 
$113,000,000 in) municipal bonds. For 


casualty and surety 
companies he approached Manager 
Claude W. Fairchild of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives who 
reported the following holdings of com- 
pany members of that organization: 
Federal, $479,063,436; state, $15,298,069 ; 
municipal, $54,078,349. 


the record of the 


Government Utilizes Facilities 


Saying that the Federal Government 
has gone in for insurance in a large 
way, Mr. Lichtenstein said he spoke 
not in the that the Government 
has gone into the insurance business, 
but that it has utilized existing insur- 
facilities and modified them to its 
Wn purposes in the emergency. 

“In only two fields of insurance has 
the Government itself into the 
business,” Mr. Lichtenstein said, “life 
insurance, which is available to men in 
all branches of the and the 
more recent step of the Maritime Com- 
mission taken, as I understand, by agree- 
ment with shipping and marine insur- 
ance interests, in assuming the burden 
of the ocean marine business after we 
entered the war.” 

Utilization by the Federal Govern- 
ment of existing insurance facilities, he 


sense 


ehce 


gone 


service, 


said, divides itself into two parts: in- 
demnity and conservation. Of the De- 
fense Plant Corporation and its insur- 


ance angles, he said: 

“Defense Plant Corporation developed 
its own insurance coverage, which is 
as complete as the human mind can 
devise. It early recognized that it could 
not deal effectively with the number of 
different rating organizations through- 
out the country and with individual com- 
panies, so it selected the factory associa- 
the medium of surveying, 
rating and underwriting these risks and 
the coverage thereunder which runs to 
the DPC. It is hardly necessary in an 
audience such as this to enlarge upon 
the extent of operations of the DPC 
or the very considerable service that the 
rae insurance associations have ren- 
( ered, 


tions to be 


Construction of Cantonments 


“When construction began on the 
huge cantonments, barracks, airfields and 
internment camps, etc., which are spot- 
ted all over the country, the Govern- 
ment gave consideration to fire insur- 
ance and collateral protection while these 
Luildings and works were in course of 
construction. The several branches of 
the Government require that the con- 
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tractor carry insurance for fire and 
windstorm damage. The — stipulations 
usually provide that the contractor is 
liable for restoration of any portion of 


the work damaged by these perils and 
that the contractor’s liability continues 
until final completion of the work and 


acceptance by the Government. Some 
oi this is now in the past tense. 
Builders risks coverage was placed 


with insurance companies under the 
terms and conditions prevailing in the 
various rating jurisdictions throughout 
the country. The named assured under 
these policies is the United States of 
America and the contractors as_ their 
interest may appear. 

“Kor the most part the awards have 
been on a lump sum basis and, while the 
premium is paid by the contractors, it 
is included in the bid proposal. 

“Fire insurance companies have per- 
formed their function of providing in- 
demnity on this work at a minimum cost. 
In almost every instance a fairly high 
loss experience has been developed and 
these loss payments, coupled with the 
guidance and advice given, constitute a 
part of the insurance industry’s contri- 
bution to the war effort.” 

Towner Rating Bureau 

As to the part the suretv companies 
are taking in the war effort, Mr. Lich- 
tenstein quoted President Martin Lewis 
of the Towner Rating Bureau, who said 





that the War Department, Navy, Fed- 
eral Works Agency, United States Mar- 
itime Commission, Defense Plant Cor- 
poration and National Public Housing 
Authority “all take up with us direct 
any and all problems involving fidelity 
and surety bonds. Thus we act as their 
adviser on forms as well as rates... . 
Whether or not we have been adequate 
in our representation, time alone will 
tel!, but we have always endeavored to 
be responsive to the reasonable needs 
of the emergency.” 

Mr. Lewis wrote to Mr. Lichtenstein 
that the industry committee which rep- 
resents all stock companies has done an 
excellent job; that one of its outstand- 
ing achievements was the recent estab- 
lishment in the office of Howard M. 
Starling, Washington manager of the 
joint office of the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives, Towner Rat- 
ing Bureau and National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, of facili- 
ties which qualify him as the attorney- 
in-fact of all companies on the Treasury 
Department list to execute and reexecute 
bonds. 


Casualty to Fore 


Casualty coverages, Mr. Lichtenstein 
said, have been very much to the fore 
in war activities and he referred par- 
ticularly to compensation insurance and 
comprehensive public liability insurance. 
He said that when the War Department 


SHE WONT TALK! 


W° hope this poster will re- 
mind the insurance fraternity 
that it is in this fight too. They too 
must enlist in the silence campaign. 

Copies of this poster, size 9x 12 
inches, will be furnished any in- 


surance agent for window display 





purposes. The Employers’ Group 
imprint appears on the back of the 
poster. For copies write A. SF. 
Department, The Employers’ 
Group, 110 Milk Street, Boston. 
Please order by form 


number which is $428. 














JOY LICHTENSTEIN 


began writing contracts on a cost-plus 
a-fixed-fee basis, Lieutenant Colonel 
Reese F. Hill, with the help of Dr. 
Ralph W. Blanchard, professor of in- 
surance at Columbia University, devel 
oped the War Department insurance 
rating plan for compensation and lia 
bility. Of this plan he said: 

“Suffice it to say that it has boiled 
out whatever fat there was accruing to 
the insurer in these classes of risks. To 
begin with, there is no commission paid 
Agents serve Government projects on 
their insurance matters without thie 
usual commission, receiving instead from 
the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contractor a 
small fee, expressed as a percentage of 
the standard premium. Such advisers 
may study the insurance angles of the 
assured’s contract with the Government, 
survey the hazards, coordinate field hos- 
pitals (on sizeable contracts) with the 
compensation insurance program, revie\ 
handling of losses and the safety activ- 
ities, check the payroll classifications 
and method of computation of premium, 
and generally afford contractor or man 
ufacturer welcome and necessary relict 
from details.” 

Mr. Lichtenstein then took up tlie 
work of organizations such as the joint 
rating committee for comprehensive rat 
ing plan, the insurance committee for 
the protection of American industrial 
plants, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, Underwriters’ Laboratories, Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, Na 
tional Safety Council and others and 
said that the part of insurance whicli 1s 
taken by the organized agents and brok- 
ers “is so extensive and has so many 
ramifications in the war effort that jus- 
tice could not be done to it in a report 
of these dimensions.” 

In conclusion Mr. Lichtenstein summed 
up the: efforts of the several classes 
of insurance and said “this globe would 
have become a wicked place of low 
morals never aspiring to be success! 
or economically sound if it were an ‘ 
suranceless world.’” 





D. C. SCHRAGE’S NEW POST 

David C. Schrage has joined tit 
Standard Accident as fieldman 
tached to the personal accident a 
health department at its home office 
Detroit. Formerly he was with Co: 
nental Casualty, first as agency sec 
tary, commercial A. & H. departm¢ 
and then as manager, Chicago A. & 
branch office. A native Chicagoan, 
was educated at Rollins College. 





WM. EMME 2ND LIEUT. 


William Emme, son of Los Ang 
Manager Paul J. Emme of the Fidel 
& Casualty, has just been promoted 
second lieutenant, U. S. Army, follo\ 
ing his graduation from the traini 
school at Fort Benning, Ga. He h: 
been assigned as an instructor in tran 
portation to Ft. Slocum, New York. 
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THE EUROPEAN GENERAL 


ASSETS 


REINSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 








32nd Annual Statement United States Branch 


December 31, 1942 





Government Bonds. ........0s 60 sceees $15,984,257.61 
PAUMiCipal ORGS so. 66 6c ce evs ceens 248,784.79 
eee eee TT eT 1,618,972.06 
Poblic Utility Bonds... ecies cx ci oes 1 453,029.90 
Miscellaneous Bonds ............06.5 102,930.00 
ae ae 358,247.00 
Public Utility Stocks: ..... .6504..20 5. 387,598.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks ................ 2,355,908.00 
Convention Valuations 

Real Estate Owned.................. 76,378.38 
Ne by vholia va aananadtanae 497,768.67 

$23,083,874.41 
Cash in Banks and in Office.......... 1,455,576.18 
ee er 93,381.26 


Premiums in Course of Collection (not 
over 90 days) 


All other Assets 


26 CO 6S & oO O'S 8 OS CEES 


eC HCD Cee OR 6 Oe 4A OE OS 


2,062,586.12 


65,719.68 





$26,761 ,137.65 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses (other than Lia- 


WN) wor acwae-ed dane Gnke oe cue eee 
Reserve for Losses (Liability and Com- 

RIO iis 5.50: wee GN) ows 4,882, 140.67 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums...... 5,865,910.52 


Reserve for Commissions............. |, 597,004.09 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities 1,025,853.34 


Mortgage Investment Reserve......... 50,000.00 
oo 3,731, 181.44 
$21,761,137.65 
Deposit Capital ......... $1,050,009.00 
Surplus over Liabilities 
and Deposit Capital.... 3,950,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders............. 5,000,000.00 
$26,761,137.65 


On the basis of December 31, 1942, market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, 
this Company’s total admitted assets would be $26,996,349.65. 

Securities carried at $1,181,361.72 in the above statement are deposited with State 
Departments as required by law. 








CASUALTY, FIDELITY AND SURETY REINSURANCE 


THEODORE L. HAFF 
United States Manager 


99 JOHN STREET 





NEW YORK CITY 




















Roll tablet, bearing 
543 men and women 
of the Hartford Fire and Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity from all over the 
country who have so far joined the serv- 
lobby of the 


\ silver Horor 
the names of the 


ices, was erected in the 
home office on February 25. Names of 
those who have gone into the services 


were obtained from all departmental and 
branch offices and the tablet provides 
room for 257 more names for use as 
others leave to serve their country. No 
formal ceremony marked the unveiling 
of the tablet, but work was stopped 
fifteen minutes before the usual closing 
a tribute to those serving their 


hour as 
that staff members could 


‘ountry and s« 
view the tablet first. 

An eagle crowns the tablet and under 
it are bas-reliefs of the heads of a 


marine and aviator. The 
“Our Defenders of American 
appears at the top of the list 
bottom of the tablet are the 
words, “The Two Hartfords.” 

The model for this Honor Roll tablet 
was designed by Rene Chambellan, New 
York City sculptor, who collaborated 
with Solon Borglum on the dedication 
panel for Pershing Stadium at Vin- 
cennes, France, and whose works also 
decorate the Daily News Building in 
New York, Queens County Hospital, the 
fountain and several panels and doors 
in Rockefeller Center; and many other 
buildings. 


soldier, sailor, 
legend 

Liberty” 
and at the 


War Projects Business 


(Continued from Page 39) 


C. M. Mast, formerly with Texas Em- 
plovers Insurance Association, Dallas. 
North Atlantic Division, New York: 
Mott T. Slade, formerly with Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, New York. 
New England Division, Boston: James 
Fielding, formerly with Travelers, Wor- 


cester, Mass. 
Middle Atlantic 
R. P. Marsh, formerly 
Casualty, New York. 
Ohio River Division, Columbus, O.: 
William Moffat, formerly with Mitchell 
May & Co., New York brokers. 
Great Lakes Division, Chicago: John 
F. Bultman, former N. Y. City broker. 
Missouri River Division, Omaha: 


Division, Baltimore: 
with Continental 


Glenn A. Wolford, formerly Kansas 
City agent. 
Pacific Division, San Francisco: 


A. Scadden, formerly with Mas- 
and Marion W. Nico- 


Thomas 
sachusetts B. & I., 


son, formerly of Zurich in San Francisco. 
Salt Lake ¢ “ity : 

ly Salt Lake City 
Manhattan 

formerly 
Caribbean 


Ullom. 


M. Anderson, former- 
agent. 

District: H. E. Schmitz, 
broker, N. Y. City. 
Miami: C. W. 


insurance 
Division, 


George 


Mevers, 








Inc. 
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New Traffic Accident Policy 
Of American Automobile 


American Automobile of St. Louis an- 
nounces a traffic accident policy, paying 
death benefit of $1,000 and up to this 
amount for traffic accident injuries. 
There are fixed benefits for specified 
dismemberments. Policy also pays up 
to $500 for medical, surgical, ambulance, 
hospital and professional nursing  ser- 
vices, 

The company stresses that this policy 
covers if injuries occur while insured is 
(a) in or upon, entering or alighting 
from, adjusting, cranking or repairing a 
private passenger car; (b) a fare-paying 
passenger in or upon, entering or alight- 
ing from a public passenger conveyance; 
(c) struck or run over by any vehicle 
(land, sea or air). 





APPROVES OKLAHOMA FILINGS 
The Oklahoma Insurance Board has 
approved the filings of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
and the Mutual Casualty Insurance Rat- 
ing Bureau, with reduction in bodily 
injury rates for commercial and private 
passenger automobiles. It withheld ap- 
proval of the proposal for a 25% in- 
crease for public livery, taxicabs and 
buses. 


‘clared 

















United States Government Bonds 


Other Bonds 


Stocks—Preferred and on 


Cash 


Mortgage Loans 


Real Estate 





LASQACHUSETTS BONDING” INSURANCE COMPANY 


T. J. FALVEY, President 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1942 


ASSETS 


Premiums in Course of Collection tien: over 90 dee 
Deposit with Workmen’s Compensation Reinsurance Bureau 


Accrued Interest 


Other Admitted Assets 


Total Admitted Assets 


Reserve for Claims . 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes 


Reserve for Other Liabilities 


LIABILITIES 


Total Liabilities Except Capital . ‘ , ‘ . 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS . 


$2,000,000.00 
° 6,789,040.18 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS (Insurance enna Basis) . . P . 


TOTAL 


Bonds in the amount of $810,190.00 amortized value are deposited with various States as required by law. 
All securities have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance 


Commissioners. 


On the basis of actual December 31 Market Values, total Admitted Assets and Surplus would have been in- 
creased $205,970.51. 


FIDELITY, SURETY and FORGERY BONDS, LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE, 
AUTOMOBILE, COMPENSATION, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, BURGLARY, 
THEFT and PLATE GLASS INSURANCE . 





March 12, 194; 


HAMMER PLAN DISCUSSED 


A. & H. Ass’n of ( Grentn Washington 
D. C. Views Social Security Angles; 
To Elect New Officers 
The low cost, uniform, non-occupa 
tional income protection plan propose: 
by Wesley L. Hammer, Loyalty Grou 
New York, figured in the discussion ¢ 
social insurance at the recent meetin: 

of the Greater Washington (D. C.) 
¢: H. Underwriters Association. Pri 
s:d'ng officer and lead-off speaker was 
Ivan Fuqua, presicent of the association 
His opinion was tnat Congress probab|\ 
would not pass new social security legis 
lation during this session. This would 
give the A, & H. writing companies two 
more years, he said, in which to pre- 
hare a definite proposal which would 
obviate the necessity of such legislation 
Election of officers will ensue at 
March meeting of this association and 
anpreciation was extended to present 
officers for their good work during thi 
vear closing. 





QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
The Fireman’s Fund Indemnity has de- 
a quarterly dividend of $.60 per 
~ on its capital stock, payable March 
19-3, to stockholders of record at the 
ae of business March 5, 





$ 9,010,957.20 
2,941,344.79 
5,765,360.00 
2,457,974.86 
329,617.35 
2,943,449.53 
2,966,711.43 
272,362.21 
72,711.07 
29,754.08 


$26,790,242.52 


$ 9,302,451.00 


6,332,011.26 
1,437,970.75 
928,769.33 

$18,001,202.34 

8,789,040.18 

$26,790,242.52 
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Travelers Leader Gives Sales 


Tips to Calif. A. & H. Men 


Harold S. Parsons, of Los Angeles, 
icader in personal life insurance produc- 
tion of The Travelers for 1942, gave the 
members of the Accident & Health Pro- 
ducers Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia an interesting talk on “Selling 
Methods” at their March 3 luncheon. 

Mr. Parsons was well qualified for his 
talk as he has developed a substantial 
volume of accident and health and fire 
and casualty lines. 

He scored the high pressure plan of 
selling insurance, saying that insurance 
salesmen should taboo that method. In- 
stead they should use methods that do 
ot put in the minds of the prospect 
the idea the insurance man is selling 
them something. “Give the prospect 
something to think about, something to 
inculcate in his mind the necessity and 
advantages of insurance,” Mr. Parsons 
suggested. 

His best results come from working 
in groups, that is persons in the same 
line of business or the same profession. 
By doing so he has secured many leads 
and’ made it easier to get interviews. 
He said that his 1942 results in selling 
came from what he had done in the 
past ten years. Hard work and long 
hours contributed in large measure to 
the selling of the volume of business 
to his credit. He also told the accident 
and health men that income indemnity 
to meet the needs created by disability 
definitely should be a part of every life 
insurance program. 

This was the second meeting of the 
association since its organization and 
the presence of sixty members and 
guests clearly showed the interest being 
taken in the movement. 





SOLLERS’ BALTIMORE SPEECH 
Talks to A. & H. Men on Underwriters’ 


Relations with Claims; Ansel Explains 
Insurance Economics Society 
Joseph S. Sollers, claim department, 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, ad- 
dressed the meeting of the Baltimore 
\ssociation of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters recently. He stressed the 
importance of careful underwriting so 
that when the occasion arises for the 
claim man to take over, there will be no 


W. T. Hammer’s Plan Voted 
100% by Denver Ass’n 


The uniform, low cost, basic disability 
plan recently proposed by Wesley T. 
Hammer, Loyalty Group, New York, re- 
ceived the 100% endorsement of the 
Denver Accident & Health Association 
at its March meeting following a 
lengthy and interesting discussion. Ed- 
ward G. Udry, president of the associa- 
tion, presided. He is manager of the 
general A. & H. division of Commercial 
Casualty and Metropolitan Casualty in 
Denver. 

It was noted that a few members ex- 
pressed somewhat of a defeatist’s atti- 
tude in feeling that regardless of what 
was done by the private companies, the 
Government plans to extend social se- 
curity benefits and to enter the disabil- 
ity insurance field. Some doubted 
whether companies could agree on writ- 
ing a standard, low cost policy such as 
Mr. Hammer suggests, but regardless, 
one and all were in favor of taking af- 
firmative action on a plan which might 
be helpful in keeping the Government 
out of disability insurance. Most im- 
portant at this time, it was felt, is to 
win company executive support to the 
Hammer plan. 


complications and the policy will func- 
tion as the policyholder expects it to do. 

He said that after the policy has been 
completed the producer should go over 
it carefully with the policyholder so that 
he will understand all the provisions and 
conditions of the policy. Then when 
claim time comes, the producer should 
cooperate closely with the adjuster be- 
cause the adjuster is the guardian of the 
company’s surplus. 

P. E. Ansel, Monarch Life, president 
of the association, spoke at the meeting 
on the development of the Insurance 
Economics Society of America and told 
how it is operating for the benefit of the 
accident and health business. 





FOREST SMITH IN U. S. NAVY 

Forest S. Smith, attorney for the 
American Fidelity & Casualty of Rich- 
mond, has been commissioned a lieuten- 
ant in the United States Naval Reserve. 
He is originally from El Dorado, Ark. 


New Tax Law Has A. & H. Angle 


Unusual medical expenses and pay- 
ments for Accident and Health insurance 
nay be deducted by the taxpayer in 
figuring his income tax under the 1942 
Internal Revenue Code. Discussing this 
angle Aetna-izer, agency publication of 
\etna Life Affiliated Companies, says: 

“Such deductions are provided for only 
i expenses exceed 5% of the taxpayer’s 
et income, so that the deduction is 
vailable only in exceptional cases. 

“Because of this, it is not advisable to 
se this provision of the tax law as a 
sales argument for accident and health 
nsurance. 

“The inclusion of such deduction in 
he new law does give added prestige 
alue to the business, with specific rec- 
ignition by the Federal Government ot 
the value of income protection. 
“Agents may want to be in a position 
io answer inquiries regarding this pro- 
vision or to refer to it when unusual 
medical expense may indicate that it 
would apply. 

How Section Operates 

“This section (23x) of the Federal 
Revenue Act of 1942 operates as follows: 
“If the net income is $5,000 and the 


taxpayer has medical expense as defined 
in this section of $500 during the tax- 
able year, no part of this being com- 
pensated for by insurance or otherwise 
(for example, claim payments under Ac- 
cident, Health or Sickness Expense Pol- 
icies), he could deduct from his taxable 
income $250, which is the excess of the 
expense over 5% of net income. If the 
$500 were compensated for by insurance 
he could not take any deduction. If 
only $200 of the $500 were compensated 
for and if during the taxable year the 
policyholder paid an Accident or Health 
insurance premium of $0 he would have 
a deduction of $90 which amount repre- 
sents the excess over 5% of his net in- 
come of uncompensated expense plus 
insurance premium. 

“It appears to us that premiums paid 
for disability benefits (but not premiums 
paid for double indemnity benefits) in 
life insurance policies should be con- 
sidered accident and health premiums 
within the meaning of this section. How- 
ever, no definite statement can be made 
on this point until there has been a 
ruling on it by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau.” : 








AGEN GES sicicsis cs 
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CONTINENTAL’S 
NEW, ORIGINAL 


NON-CANCELLABLE 
LIFETIME ACCIDENT POLICIES 


*% *& *& Built for you to sell today ...in big volume... at 
rock-bottom rates! Your market is wide-open for Non-Canceliable 
Lifetime Income Accident Protection plus Non-Cancellable 
Blanket Medical Reimbursement Accident security. 


* *& %*& Both of these new Continental policies are guaranteed 
renewable to age 65...no increase in rates at any time. They 
are endowed with the strongest sales appeal ever known to per- 
sonal accident insurance. Lifetime Income is guaranteed as 
long as total disability lasts—even for life. Blanket Medical 
Reimbursement may be sold separately or in combination with 


Time Loss Indemnity. 


ATTRACTIVE AGENCY 


CONTRACTS NOW 
OFFERED! 









% & & Now ready... simple, compact 
kit containing advertising helps and 
complete information to start you selling 
“Non-Can” immediately. Continental 
has drawn on its vast storehouse of ex- 
perience to make non-cancellable acci- 
dent protection the biggest value today. 
Beyond comparison; this new source of 
fast-growing premium income is open 
to you. Write for details NOW. 


CONTINENTAL 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


NON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT DIVISION 
910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


One of America’s Largest, Strongest, Most 
Progressive Multiple Line institutions 






“see ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Please send me Special Portfolio ' 
and (| General, or |) Local Agency 
Contract details so I can represent 
your Non-Cancellable Accident 
Division in my territory. 








State 
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Experienced 
Co-operation on 
CUSTOM-BUILT 
POLICIES 


Agents will find the back- 


ground and facilities — of 
Indemnity a valuable aid in the 


preparation of custom-built 
policies for unusual risks. This 
Company was a pioneer in de- 
veloping individual contracts 
to cover complex or unortho- 
accordance 


dox hazards, in 


with policyholders’ wishes. 


Bring your out-of-the-ordi- 
nary risks to Indemnity where 
experience will help you draft 
the proper kind of policy, and 
one which is short, simple, and 
‘ated on a basis most conveni- 
ent to the policyholder’s ae- 


counting system. 


Casualty 
kidelity 
Surety 


| 


E 








CAPITAL $2,500,000 


Indemnity 
Insurance Company 
of North America 


Philadelphia 
and its affiliated companies write practi- 
cally every form of insurance, except life. 


Service Offices located in principal cities. 
Complete nation-wide Insurance Facilities 
for Agents and Brokers. 
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Brinkman Speaks in Kansas City 
On All Risk Burglary Insurance 


I’, A. Brinkman, National Surety Corp.,son infidelity of employes is included for 


speaking on all risk burglary insurance 
at a recent meeting of the Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters Association of Kan- 
Mo., listed the 
among the leading burglary lines today: 


sas City, following as 

Premises all risk, messenger all risk, 
securities deposited with public official, 
money and securities destruction policy, 
accounts receivable policy and valuable 
papers policy. 

“By reason of the nation-wide defini- 
tion of all risk,” he said, “burglary cov- 
erage applies on money, securities, bul- 
lion, valuable and records. It 
cannot apply while in the United States 
mails nor while in the care of a conveyor 
such risks being proper sub- 
fire insurance and inland ma- 


papers 


for hire, 
jects for 
rine. In addition to the losses by bur- 
glary and robbery, some of the perils 
included in all risk are mysterious dis- 
fire, lightning. 
cyclone, tornado, hail, explosion, strike, 
riot, falling aircraft flood or any other 
type of a peril which can destroy money 
or securities. 


appearance, windstorm, 


Mysterious Disappearance 


“Particular significance should be given 
to the term ‘mysterious disappearance.’ 
It contemplates many types of losses 
which do occur and which are not col- 
lectible under the regular burglary and 
robbery policies. In the safe burglary 
policy if money and securities were tak- 
en from the safe and there were no 
signs of forcible entry on the safe, no 
recovery was obtainable. Also if an 
employe through the use of the com- 
bination or through collusion with bur- 
glars effected loss without forcible open- 
ing of a safe, no recovery was obtainable. 

“Furthermore, there are losses of the 
kind which are definitely caused by em- 
ployes which ordinarily would be covered 
by fidelity insurance but the 
caused in a manner so cleverly perpetrat- 
ed that it cannot be shown that it was 
caused by an employe and in so far as 
the assured is concerned, the money is 
merely gone. All of these are losses of 
the kind that are covered bv the all risks 
policy and which otherwise could not be 
covered.” 

The premises all risk policy, Mr. 
Brinkman said, replaces the combination 
of interior and safe burglary insurance: 
the principal exclusion is that there shall 
be no liability in event of a loss caused 
by an employe of the assured, this type 
of loss being excluded so as not to in- 
vade the field of fidelity insurance. 


loss is 


No Automatic Reinstatement 

Because all risk policies cover losses 
which may remain undiscovered for a 
considerable time after they occur, he 
said, they generally do not provide for 
automatic reinstatement to avoid the 
possibility of numerous losses accumulat- 
ing in an aggregate amount in excess of 
the policy; losses reduce the amount of 
insurance and the policy can be reinstat- 
ed only by notice to and concurrence by 
the company and with an additional 
premium. 

The messenger all risk policy, he con- 
tinued, excludes loss caused by employes, 
although it can, for an additional pre- 
mium, be extended to include loss caused 
by messenger and guard employes. “If 
an employe as a messenger or guard 
should be dishonest,” he said, “it can 
be quickly determined generally at the 
end of the transit risk and for this rea- 


an additional premium.” 

Mr. Brinkman then described the re- 
lation of the securities deposited with 
public official policy to depository and 
blanket bonds as follows: 

Securities as Collateral 

“When state governments and political 
subdivisions thereof deposit cash with a 
bank, generally they are required by law 
to secure from the bank an adequate; 
amount of securities as collateral to be 
held by the public official in the event 
that the bank becomes bankrupt and its 
deposits are not available. The bank 
will want some form of insurance to 
take care of its interests while its se- 
curities are out of the bank’s possession 
and under the control of the public 
official. 

“Although blanket bonds carried by 
banks customarily cover their securities 
while off their premises and in ‘recog- 
nized places of safe deposit,’ it is in- 
terpreted that a public official’s prem- 
ises are not a ‘recognized place of safe 
deposit,’ and therefore the bank has no 
insurance under its blanket bond unless 
it buys specific insurance. There has 
been an exception to this recently in the 
new blanket bond form No. 34. This 
bond does specifically cover while se- 
curities are on the premises of a public 
official.” > 

The securities policy, Mr. Brinkman 
explained, agrees to reimburse the own- 
er immediately for his loss and then take 
necessary steps required for salvage, if 
anv. The comprehensive policy, he said, 
is designed to supply the big buyer of 
insurance with a single contract embrac- 
ing all forms of burglary, fidelity and 
forgery insurance in a single contract. 

No Expiration Date 

“This policy is unusual,” he said, “in 
that it does not have a definite expira- 
tion date. The term is continuous with 
a premium adjustment at each yearly an- 
niversary. The policy is not issued in a 
blanket amount; that is, each of the 
five insuring clauses has its specific 
amount of insurance and the premiums 
are calculated on the basis of those 
assets.” 

The money and securities destruction 
policy, he declared, covers loss caused 
bv damage to or destruction of insured 
money and securities however caused and 
all elements of all risks are included in 
this policy provided the loss or dam 
age occurs while on the premises; it 
does not cover theft or disappearance 
nor the loss of property while off the 
premises. 

As to the accounts receivable policy, 
Mr. Brinkman said it insures papers, 
records and books comprising the as- 
sured’s accounts receivable against the 
perils of damage and destruction oc- 
curring on the premises and agrees to 
reimburse the assured for any loss sus- 
tained through inability to collect out- 
standing accounts receivable but only 
when such inability to collect is directly 
due to the fact that the records have 
been destroyed; it also agrees to reim- 
burse the assured for the cost of re- 
placing the records of accounts receiv- 
able if and when such restoration is 
possible. 

Reporting Form of Policy 

This is a reporting form of policy, he 
said, the premium being determined at 
the end of the year on the basis of the 
twelve monthly reports which the as- 
sured will have submitted. 

At the conclusion of his paper, Mr. 
3rinkman presented the following ques- 
tions and answers relating to all risk 
policies: 

Q. Under the accounts receivable pol- 





peat in oe eae | 


About half a dozen years ago, Wa 
ter Winchell said he had _ overhear| 
someone say: “There’s only one thi 





wrong with your column—it’s bein: 
printed.” 
* * * 
Insurance men might profit by tl 


story of the advertising salesman who, 
after a tough month on the road, wire! 
his sales manager: “Can’t sell spac 
there are a thousand salesmen ahead 0! 
me.” The next day the manager wire’! 
back: “Keep moving, boy, there are 
million right behind you.” 
* oe Ok 


One of our theatrical friends was lx 
ing interviewed on a radio program r 
cently and was asked for an opinion 
of a current play. She said: “It’s thi 
usual story of infidelity.” The minut 
she said the word the announcer 
grabbed her arm and squeezed it, at thi 
same time giving her a dirty look. Whei 
they were off the air, the announcer 
said: “You know, we are not permitted 
to mention Sex over the radio.” 

* * * 


A movie actor recently put 600 
pounds of salt in his Hollywood swim 
ming pool. He wanted the water to be 
an imitation of the Pacific. Idea good 
Execution poor. Next morning, he had a 
tank full of sweet water, for he forgot 
to turn off the filter. 

* * * 

Judy Starr says that the father of 
twins should go around grinning from 
heir to heir. 

* * x 

Speaking of “Tea Shoppe Stuffe,” one 
of our.sign scouts reports a tea shoppe 
in California displaying a sign post read 
ing: “Ye Old Freshe Egge.” 

—Mervin L. Lane. 





Buys Oregon General Agency 


Of National Surety Corp. 


Taylor, Tipling & Co. Helena, has 
nurchased the Montana general agency 
of the National Surety Corp., formerly 
conducted by Hart & Hart, Helena. Na- 
tional Surety has operated in Montana 
for fifty years and has a large agency 
plant in the state. 

H. L. Hart, who has been in charge 
of the company’s business in the state 
for the past twenty-five years, will act 
as manager of the bonding department 
of Taylor, Tipling & Co. He will hb: 
assisted by Florence Thielen. 


ZINN MANAGER AT PORTLAND 


Chester T. Zinn, special agent for the 
casualty department of the Swett & 
Crawford general agency of San Fran- 
cisco, covering the South Coast and Sac 
ramento Valley, has been transferred to 
the company’s Portland, Ore., office as 
manager. He succeeds Julian Finke, wh: 
has joined the Navy. 





icy do all accounts have to be included 
for instance installment accounts ? 

A. Installment accounts can be ex 
cluded from the coverage by endorsing 
policy. Premium will be figured on ba! 
ance accounts receivable. 

Q. Are the all risk forms standard? 

A. Yes—all have been passed on b 
bureau. However, some are susceptibl 
to special treatment due to condition 
surrounding the case. In other words 
there is considerable latitude allowe 
by the bureau to make the policy fi 
the risk. 

Q. Is there any special provisions 0 
this form for abstractors ? 

A. Yes; the policy when issued t 
abstractors is specially endorsed. 

Q. Who are the best customers fo: 
the valuable papers policy ? 

The market is unlimited. General 
lv insurance companies, fraternal orders 
abstractors, banks, banking and loan as 
sociations, mail order houses, manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, etc. 
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: 7 a] THE BIG GAME IS IN THE WAR BOWL! 


THE WAR BOWL GAME started for us on December 7th, 1941, when 
Japan made the opening kick-off at Pearl Harbor. Our Team, caught off 





guard, was thrown for a terrific loss on the one yard line on a hard tackle 
by Tojo, the Jap quarterback. A number of our star players (war ships and 
planes) were injured, some seriously, on this first play and were taken from 
the game. What our team lacked in experience was partially offset by their 
determination to win. Besides, our opponents’ strength and plays had been 





studied by our scouts in their games with China. 


We have had a hard time getting beyond our twenty yard line but the 
stout defense put up by our line at Wake, Midway and Bataan has kept the 





score down. We did manage to pull a surprise when halfback Doolittle 
tossed a long forward pass to our Bomber End who ran the ball to the Jap 
600 goal line where he dropped the ball. The Japs again took the ball and lost it on DOWNS (their fleet) in mid-field 
(Solomons). It was at this point our Fleet halfback (San Francisco) charged thru the center of the Jap line in a surprise 
od play, knocked would-be tacklers down, and was finally stopped after picking up considerable yardage. 


In the meantime, the President of our school called upon the Alumni (you and me) to lend a little more support 
to the team. He explained that money was needed to replace a number of players (ships—tanks—planes} who had 
ii graduated or who had been injured. The Alumni is responding thru purchases of war bonds and stamps but since the 
opponents are stealing men from other schools (part of the French fleet—also men and women from conquered countries 


ppe to work in factories) we must put everything we have behind our team to win. 


Our second team got off to a fine start in Africa. It seems that the aerial attack of the Nazi team has been 
clicking but you can bet that our quarterback will soon solve this and perhaps pull the old Statue of Liberty play or 
od one of our hidden ball tricks on them. 


On the home front—as in football—we cannot afford to become over-confident. Another thing we must remember 
oi —in football there are time out periods—but in this game of war, we, on the home front, cannot take any time out— 
Va- we must keep going. There are no substitutes to take our place in industry when we are ill or meet with an accident. 
Icy So, this means that each and every one of us will have to be a Sixty Minute Man and play until the game is over. 


Let's give our team 100°/, support so that they may gain permanent possession of the cup of “Liberty and Justice 
met for all men". eit ta 
hi >: FREDERICK W. FISCHER, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


oN <tion ye 
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he Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N.J. Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company f/? 


Orgonized 1855 Organized 1852 


& . : : 

n- The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company _ Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada FIRE ‘MARINE CASUALTY*SURETY 

F Organized 1853 Organized 1906 

( 

ti National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company _ The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co.of N.Y. 

as Organized 1866 Orgonized 1874 

he The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 4 
Organized 1870 Organized 1909 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters INSURANCE 


x * * * * HOME OFFICE - 10 PARK PLACE - NEWARK, NEW JERSEY * * * on 


i Western Department Foreign Department Canadian Departments Southwestern Dept. Pacific Department 
120 So. LaSalle St. 111 John St. 465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 912 Commerce St. 220 Bush St. 
Chicago, Illinois New York, New York 404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C, Dallas, Texas San Francisco, Cal. 


* BUY WAR BONDS * 
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(| BEFORE 


FIRE 
THREATENS 





LET US CHECK 
YOUR FIRE INSURANCE 


Use of posters like this help the local agent remind prospects of 
the necessity for frequent checking of Fire Insurance coverage. 
These advertising helps are available through the offices of 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE CHARTER OAK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


























